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ArT. I.—THE RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


HE industrial revolution which has been going on during 
the past hundred years, and which has profoundly 
affected social and economic conditions, has been immensely 
accelerated, especially during the latter half of that time, by 
the great development of locomotion both by land and sea. 
Every country which has any claim to being considered civil- 
ized is intersected by railways, and swift steamers now traverse 
every sea, so that individuals, goods, and correspondence are 
transported from one part of the globe to another, with great 
ease, rapidity, and cheapness. These facilities, combined with 
the use of the electric telegraph, have not only vastly extended 
commerce and industry, but have also revolutionised their 
metheds by profoundly altering the conditions under which 
they are carried on. The discoveries of science and the de- 
velopments of their application have been great levellers, and 
have tended to make economic and industrial conditions every- 
where the same. Individuals and corporations have no longer 
the opportunities by which, on account of special position or 
information, they were formerly enabled to maintain practical 
monopolies and amass immense fortunes, for the rapid means 
of communication very soon place the same advantages at the 
disposal of competitors. What is true of individuals and cor- 
porations is also true of nations, and of none more than of 
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2 The Race across the Atlantic. 


Britain. Her natural resources, especially of the raw materials 
required in the manufacture of machines, coupled with the 
energy and ability of the British merchant and manufacturer, 
and the fact that they had the start in the race, enabled her 
not only to obtain the industrial supremacy of the world, but 
also in a sense to annex the products of all other countries. 
Now, however, these special conditions are rapidly disappear- 
ing as other countries are developing their resources, and as 
means of transport and communication are being extended. 
Practically, the world has been shrunk to very small dimen- 
sions, and the younger generation must look forward to atime, 
when the centre of magnitude of the world’s industry and com- 
merce will be very much nearer newer countries than Britain, 
and also when the conditions of that commerce and industry 
will be very different from those which at present exist. 

The most important development of the applications of 
science to the improvement of means of communication is that 
which has taken plaze in the steamships which trade between 
Britain and America, and as for some years past the race across 
the Atlantic has been attracting the attention of all classes of 
the community, and as new developments are continually tak- 
ing place, a short time may be usefully spent in considering 
the means by which these became possible, and the steps by 
which they were brought about. The interest in the subject 
is by no means confined to Britain, and the ‘ greyhounds of 
the Atlantic’ are no longer only of British origin. France and 
Germany have recently both produced steamships which are 
little if anything behind the best of British design and con- 
struction, and from America we have the report that an attempt 
will soon be made to build ships which will cross the Atlantic 
in three days. Whether this be possible or not, can best be 
judged by glancing at what has been done in the past, and 
noting the conditions of further progress. 

It is not necessary for our purpose that we should go back 
to the days of Jonathan Hulls, De Jouftfroy, Fitch, and Rumsey, 
when the earliest attempts at steam navigation were carried 
out, or even to those of Symington, Miller and Taylor more 
than a hundred years ago, of Fulton in America, and of Henry 
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Bell on the Clyde. It will be sufficient if we start from the 
point when ocean steam navigation became a possibility from 
the improvements which had taken place in the design and 
construction of ships and engines. It should be a matter for 
national pride, that Clyde engineers and shipbuilders early in 
the race, took the lead which they still hold. The names of 
Wood, Scott, Steel, Denny, Caird, David and Robert Napier 
stand pre-eminent among the founders of the great industry of 
shipbuilding. Of Wood it has been said by a competent 
authority that ‘he was the father of all that is best in the style 
of our ships, and truest in the practical application of science 
in the shipbuilding of Great Britain,’ while of David Napier, an 
equally competent authority was of opinion ‘that from the 
year 1818 until about 1830 he effected more for the improve- 
ment of steam navigation than any other man. In 
1818 he established steamship communication between 
Glasgow and Belfast, and a little later between Dover and 
Calais, and between Liverpool, Greenock and Glasgow. In 
1822, the James Watt was constructed by the Messrs. Wood, 
and this marked a decided step in advance. It was 448 tons 
measurement, and in form, strength of construction, and speed 
was very much before every vessel of its day, having a speed 
of 10 miles an hour. The engines were by Boulton and Watt, 
and were geared between the crank and the paddle shafts. 
From the time of the construction of the James Watt a gradual 
increase took place in the size, and improvement in the design 
and construction of ships and engines, until what was called 
the leviathan class was reached. 

Curiously enough, however, the first steamship to cross the 
Atlantic was not British, In 1819, an American vessel, the 
Savannah, crossed to Britain partly sailing and partly steaming, 
her engines being only auxiliary to her sails. She was origin- 
ally intended to ply between New York and Savannah as a 
sailing packet, but she was purchased by Savannah merchants 
and fitted with steam machinery, her paddle-wheels and shafts 
being placed on deck when they were not being used for 
propulsion. She took 25 days to go from Savannah to Liver- 
pool, 18 of which were under steam. After a visit to the north 
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of Europe she returned to America, where her machinery was 
taken out, and she resumed her original character as a sailing 
vessel, and was ultimately wrecked on the south coast of Long 
Island. The Savannah therefore scarcely deserves a place in 
the roll of early steamships. In 1833 the Royal William 
crossed from Quebec, but all her hold had to be filled with the 
fuel which was necessary for the voyage, so that although 
such a vessel could be used for coast trade, it could not be 
successful commercially for trans-oceanic traffic. 

The whole subject, however, was eagerly discussed by en- 
gineers and scientific men, and many speculations and designs 
were laid before the public, and Parliament collected evidence 
on the matter. In 1834 Mr. M‘Gregor Laird, the founder of 
the Birkenhead firm, laid before a Committee of the House of 
Commons on Steam Navigation to India, the following esti- 
mate of coal consumption :— 


Under 120 H.P., 104 Ibs. per H.P. per hour. 


» 160 , 9% ” ” 
” 200 ” 84 ” ” 
” 240 ” 8 “99 ” 


It will be interesting to compare these figures with the 
average consumption at the present day ; but coming as they 
did from a practical engineer, it was not to be wondered that 
those who had no experience of such matters, looked upon the 
proposal of steamships to cross the Atlantic, and be self-sup- 
porting financially, as altogether visionary with the existing 
conditions of engineering and shipbuilding. Dr. Lardner is 
reported to have said: * ‘As to the project which was an- 
nounced in the newspapers, of making the voyage directly 
from New York to Liverpool, it was, he had no hesitation in 
saying, perfectly chimerical, and they might as well talk of 
making a voyage from New York or Liverpool to the moon.’ 
This is all that is usually known of Dr. Lardner’s opinions, but 
he himself always protested that the report did him an injus- 
tice, and it is only right that this should be known. It is un- 
fair to judge any scientific man from a newspaper report which 





* Report of Lecture in Liverpool Albion, delivered in Liverpool, 1835. 
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is necessarily very much condensed, and which possibly omits 
very important conditions which modify the opinions expressed. 
It may therefore be well, after all that has been written on this 
subject, to endeavour to arrive at the actual facts. 

In 1836 projects had been started by two different and op- 
posing interests, one advocating the establishment of a line of 
steamers to ply between the west coast of Ireland and Boston, 
touching at Halifax, and the other a direct line, making an un- 
interrupted trip between Bristol and New York. At the meet- 
ing of the British Association in Dublin in 1836, Dr. Lardner 
advocated the former of these projects. At the subsequent 
meeting in Bristol in 1837, he again urged the advantages of 
the same route, and by comparison discouraged the project of 
a direct line between Bristol and New York. Dr. Lardner 
continued to declare* ‘that the popular rumour that he had 
pronounced the Atlantic voyage impracticable, to be entirely 
destitute of foundation, and he brought evidence to show that 
he distinctly affirmed the contrary, by quoting the following 
extract from a report which appeared in the Times to this 
effect :-— 


‘Dr. Lardner said he would beg of any one, and more especially of those 
who had a direct interest in the inquiry, to dismiss from their minds all 
previously-formed judgments about it, and more especially wpon this ques- 
tion, to be guarded against the conclusions of mere theory, for if ever there 
was one point in practice of a commercial nature which, more than another, 
required to be founded on experience, it was this one of extending steam 
navigation to voyages of extraordinary length. He was aware that since 
the question had arisen, it had been stated that his own opinion was adverse 
to it. This statement was totally wrong, but he did feel that great caution 
should be used in the adoption of the means of carrying the project into 
effect. Almost all depended on the first attempt, for a failure would much 
retard the ultimate consummation of the project. 

‘Mr. Scott Russel said that he had listened with great delight to the 
lucid and logical observations they had just heard. He would add one 
word. Let them try this experiment, with a view only to the enterprise 
itself, but on no account try any new boiler or other experiment, but to 
have a combination of the most approved plans that had yet been adopted. 

‘ After some observations from Messrs. Brunel and Field, Dr. Lardner, 





* The Steam Engine, Eighth Edition, p. 295. 
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in reply, said, that he considered the voyage practicable, but he wished to 
point out that which would remove the possibility of a dowbt, because if the 
first attempt failed it would cast a damp upon the enterprise, and prevent 
a repetition of the attempt.’ 


What Dr. Lardner did affirm and maintain in these dis- 
cussions was that the long sea voyages by steam which were 
contemplated could not be maintained with that regularity 
and certainty which are indispensable to success, by any 
revenue which could be expected from traffic alone, and that 
without a Government subsidy of a considerable amount, such 
lines of steamers, although they might be started, could not 
be permanently maintained. He advocated the establishment 
of a line of steam communication between one of the western 
ports of Ireland and Boston, touching at Halifax, and he 
insisted on the necessity for a liberal subsidy for carrying the 
mails as an indispensable condition for the commercial success 
of the enterprise, and the experience of the early steamers 
justified his opinions. Dr. Lardner may have erred in the way 
of over-caution, and have failed to estimate the possibilities 
both of engines and ships, as he based his calculations on a 
coal consumption of 12 lbs. per 1 h.p. per hour, with a speed 
of 8 knots, but he does not deserve to be held up to ridicule, 
as he generally is, when his name is mentioned in connection 
with the early attempts at trans-Atlantic navigation. 

The first British steamship which crossed the Atlantic was 
due to the genius of Brunel. As engineer to the Great 
Western Railway, which had its terminus at Bristol, he sug- 
gested that the operations of that line should be extended to 
New York, and in 1836 a steamship company was formed, and 
the keel of their first ship, the Great Western, was laid down 
at Bristol. Her principal dimensions were :—length over all, 
236 feet ; breadth, 35 ft. 4 in.; depth of hold, 23 ft. 2 in.; 
draught of water, 16 ft. 8 in.; tonnage by measurement, 1,340 
tons; displacement at load-draught, 2,300 tons, and the indi- 
cated horse-power of the engines, 750. She was launched in 
July 1837, and sailed from Bristol on Sunday, April 8, 1838, 
arriving at New York fifteen days !ater, at very nearly the 
same time as the Sirius, a vessel which had been purchased 
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by another company, and prepared for the voyage to New 
York. The fastest westward passage of the Great Western 
was 12 days 18 hours; her longest, 22 days 6 hours. Her 
fastest eastward passage was 12 days 7} hours; the longest, 
15 days. Whatever may have been the theoretical opinions 
of those interested in steam navigation, the success of the 
Great Western, as Carlyle said, ‘left our still moist paper 
demonstration to dry itself at leisure.’ 

Before proceeding further with the history of the develop- 
ment of the steamship, it will be well to briefly sketch the 
principles on which that development depended, beginning 
with the engines, which are still essentially those of Watt. 
Engines and machines seem to undergo a process of evolution 
very similar in its nature to that which is observed in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The earliest steam engines 
consisted of few parts or organs, but each of these performed 
several distinct functions. As the development proceeded 
there was greater complexity of construction, but at the same 
time more definitiveness and certainty in the actions of the 
parts, accompanied by greater compactness and ease of 
management. This is easily seen if we look at the engine 
designed by Papin, in which the boiler, the cylinder, and the 
condenser were combined in one, and then at Newcomen’s, in 
which the boiler was separated from the cylinder, and lastly 
at Watt’s, in which the condenser was separated from the 
cylinder. The tendency to multiply parts, and to limit their 
functions still continues, and instead of the steam being used 
in one cylinder, it is now very often used in two, three or more 
cylinders, each with separate organs of admission and exhaust, 
and requiring an increase in the number of the parts of the 
mechanism. 

The engines of the Great Western were of the inverted beam 
or side lever type, which remained for a good many years the 
ordinary type of the larger marine engines. They were not 
by any means self-contained, the keelsons and framing of the 
vessels being largely relied upon for resisting the stresses aris- 
ing from the action of the engines. Of course, under such con- 
ditions, a low pressure of steam and steady uniformity of 
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motion were matters essential to their safe working, and the 
makers of such engines seemed to exercise their ingenuity on 
their architectural details rather than on the proper disposal of 
the metal for resisting the stresses which acted on their various 
parts. The pressure of the steam employed rarely exceeded 
10 pounds on the square inch above that of the atmosphere, 
and the space occupied in the hull by the engines and boilers 
was nearly one-third of the ship’s length. Engines of the side 
lever type have now entirely disappeared, although even at 
the present day, ordinary beamed engines are largely used in 
American river and coasting steamers, and with their long 
strokes and steady motion, hold their own against the modern 
type. Many modifications of the side lever engine were de- 
signed, but now when paddle engines are used, engines of the 
direct acting diagonal or oscillating type are usually employed 
for driving them. When the screw propeller was introduced, 
shortly after trans-oceanic navigation was firmly established, 
and for a considerable time thereafter, the same kind of en- 
gines was used for driving it as were employed for paddle 
vessels, the connection between the crank and the propeller 
shaft being effected by means of gearing. Now, however, the 
screw propeller is almost always driven directly from the crank 
shaft, and the most common types of engines employed are the 
horizontal and the vertical, the former in the navy, in which 
it is necessary that the machinery should be below the water- 
line, and the latter in the mercantile marine. 

The great increase of efficiency in steam engines since the 
days of Watt, has been brought about chiefly by the increase 
of the pressure of the steam used, and it is rather curious to 
note that Watt did all in his power to discourage and prevent 
the introduction of high pressure steam. He seemed to be 
quite aware of the economical advantage of such steam, and 
his chief reason for objecting to its use was that he feared the 
danger which would attend it. Influenced no doubt by Watt’s 
example, the progress of high pressure steam was very slow, 
and even then it seems to have been more due to increased 
confidence in the materials of construction than to a clear re- 
cognition of the principles involved. The experiments of Joule 
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on the dynamical equivalent of heat, and the mathematical 
investigations of Thomson, Rankine, and Clausius, no doubt 
had a certain effect, but the science of thermodynamics was 
more often used for explaining accomplished facts, than for in- 
dicating the way to new developments. The foundations of 
that science had been laid as early as 1824, when Sadi Carnot, 
the uncle of the present President of the French Republic, 
published his classical work Reflexions sur la Puissance Motrice 
du Feu, in which he enunciated the fundamental principle 
which governs all heat engines, namely, that the real value of 
heat as a source of mechanical power depends on the tempera- 
ture of the working substance relatively to that of surrounding 
bodies, and consequently that high pressure engines derive 
their advantage over low pressure engines simply from their 
power of making useful a greater range of temperature. 

For a considerable time after the introduction of ocean 
navigation, little attention was paid to the direct economy of 
fuel, although various causes, such as the improved forms of 
hulls, the use of iron in their construction, and the introduction 
of the screw propeller, led to a greater tonnage being pro- 
pelled with the same amount of coal. As trade extended to 
foreign countries where coal was expensive, steamship owners 
saw the necessity for reducing its consumption, and engineers 
exercised their ingenuity in bringing this about. Among those 
who led the way in the design and construction of engines of 
a more economical type, the names of John Elder, Charles 
Randolph, and John M. Rowan deserve to be specially 
mentioned among Scotch engineers. 

There was a gradual rise in the pressure of steam used in 
marine engines, until it reached from 30 to 40 lbs. on the 
square inch. When it had risen to the latter figure, and con- 
siderable expansion was employed, the variation in the tem- 
perature of the cylinder caused a large amount of initial 
condensation of the steam, followed by a certain amount of 
re-evaporation towards the end of the stroke. This had been 
observed long before by Watt and Smeaton, but no systematic 
investigation of the phenomena was made until the researches 
of Clark, Isherwood, Hirn, and others, fully explained the 
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action of the sides of the cylinder on the steam. It was to 
obviate this action to a certain extent that compound engines 
became necessary, and to John Elder is largely due the honour 
of having successfully applied such engines for marine pur- 
poses. He, moreover, re-introduced the steam jacket invented 
by Watt, but which had gone wholly out of use in marine 
engines, and he was thus able to prevent a considerable amount 
of the initial condensation, as well as that caused by the 
expanding steam doing work. 

In 1854 the firm of Randolph, Elder & Co. fitted the screw 
steamer Brandon with compound engines, and it was found 
that she consumed about 3} Ibs. of coal per indicated horse- 
power per hour, as compared with 4 or 4} lbs. with simple 
engines, It next supplied several sets of engines, of the same 
type, to the Pacific Steam Navigation Company; and during 
many years’ subsequent service the consumption of coal in 
those steamers was from 2} to 3 Ibs. per indicated horse-power 
per hour, a degree of economy never before realised in marine 
engines, amounting as it did to a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the coal previously burned by steamers of the same 
class. Gradually the pressure of the steam was raised to 
80 Ibs., and in some cases to 100 lbs., on the square inch, but 
it was soon found that at the higher pressures a recurrence of 
the evils of the simple engines took place. This led to triple 
expansion engines, in which the steam is expanded successively 
in at least three separate cylinders) Such engines form the 
most important development in marine engineering which has 
taken place during recent years, and their commercial success 
is largely due to Dr. A. C. Kirk, senior partner of Messrs. 
Napier & Co. In such engines, generally speaking, steam of 
a boiler pressure of at least 150 lbs. on the square inch is 
employed, and being admitted into the first or high-pressure 
cylinder, it is cut off at about three-fourths of the stroke and 
allowed to expand; it then passes into the mean pressure or 
middle cylinder, and from that into a third cylinder of much 
greater capacity, where it is still further expanded; and, lastly, 
it escapes into the condenser. The general principle is that in the 
triple expansion engine, the fall of temperature is divided be- 
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tween at least three cylinders,and the amount of condensation in 
each is reduced, and what does take place is to a large extent 
utilised during re-evaporation behind the pistons of the mean 
and low pressure cylinders. A saving of from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of fuel, as compared with ordinary compound engines, 
was the result of the introduction of those with triple expan- 
sion. Quadruple expansion engines have been used for steam 
pressures of 200 Ibs. on the square inch, and upwards, and it 
might be thought that all that is required for still greater 
efficiency are higher steam pressures and greater expansion. 
But it must be remembered that the rate of increase of tem- 
perature of saturated steam decreases as the pressure increases, 
and as the cost of construction of engines increases with the 
pressure, a point must soon be reached when the increase of 
efficiency of the steam will be balanced by the increase of cost, 
and by the loss of efficiency of the mechanism from increased 
friction. It is evident therefore that with the pressures possible 
with the type of boilers at present in use, we have almost 
reached the limit of expansion which is desirable, and that a 
further increase of efficiency must be sought in higher tempera- 
tures, or in new types of engines and boilers, possibly in all 
three combined. 

The use of the multi-cylinder engine has to a very large 
extent rendered the steam jacket unnecessary, for as already 
stated, the fall of temperature is divided between the cylinders, 
and the amount of condensation in each is reduced. Moreover, 
it ought to be remembered that the steam-jacket is a necessary 
evil, justified only by the properties of the steam and of the 
materials hitherto used in construction, for while it increases 
the work done by the expanding steam, the increase is by no 
means so great as it would be if the heat employed in the 
steam-jacket had been applied to generate more steam for use 
in the cylinder. This is at least one point which was indicated 
by the science of thermodynamics before it was ascertained by 
practical experience, for the use of the steam-jacket, as ordin- 
arily constructed, involves a violation of the fundamental law 
of maximum efficiency of heat engines, which requires that 
ihey should receive all their heat at the maximum and give it 
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out at the minimum temperature, and not as in the case of an 
engine with a steam-jacket, some of it at temperatures between 
these, and at times when the heat imparted lessens the 
efficiency, as it evidently must do at and near the end of the 
stroke. Hence in multiple expansion engines, in which the 
variation of temperature in each cylinder is not very great, 
steam-jackets have been either wholly or partially omitted. 
In marine engines, however, apart from their primary use, 
jackets are very convenient for heating the cylinder on start- 
ing, and as the liners are always cast separate from the exterior 
casing, they have the further advantage of convenience of re- 
newal when the interiors of the cylinders become worn. 

The chief stages in the development of the marine engine 
are clearly marked by the pressure of the steam used, and the 
amount of coal consumed per indicated horse-power per hour, 
and these may be briefly recapitulated. Until about 1830 the 
pressure seldom exceeded 3 lbs. on the square inch above that 
of the atmosphere. From that date a gradual increase took 
place, and in 1845 the average was about 10 Ibs. on the square 
inch. By 1850 it had reached 15 lbs. In 1856, Randolph, 
Elder & Co., employed pressures of 30 Ibs. in their compound 
engines, but it was not till almost ten years later that such 
pressures became general in the merchant service. On the 
compound engine becoming common, pressures rose suddenly 
to 60 and in some cases to 80 and 100 lbs. on the square inch, 
and now for triple expansion engines the average is over 150 
Ibs., while for quadruple expansion engines it is 200 lbs. on the 
square inch. With regard to coal consumption, the earliest 
marine engines must have used nearly 10 Ibs. per indicated 
horse-power per hour. In the well known side lever engines 
it was about 7 lbs, while for engines in use before the general 
introduction of the compound type 4 to 44 lbs. was the average. 
Randolph, Elder and Co., as we have seen, had an average of 
from 24 to 3 lbs. In 1872, when two cylinder compound 
engines had been in use for some years, the average was found 
to be about 2°11 lbs., being a saving of nearly 50 per cent. over 
the ordinary engines, while in 1881 there was a a reduction to 
1:828 lbs., or a further saving of 13°37 per cent. With triple 
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and quadruple expansion engines there has been a still further 
reduction of about 25 per cent., the consumption of fuel in 
some of these engines being as low as 14 or 1} lb. per indicated 
horse power per hour. This method of measuring the per- 
formance of engines in terms of the consumption of fuel per 
indicated horse-power per hour is convenient for approximate 
calculations, but it cannot be considered scientific. It would 
be more exact to use as unit of comparison the weight of steam 
consumed per unit of power given out, and that unit should 
not be the indicated horse-power, but the actual horse-power, 
of which the indicated is only one of the factors. This would 
involve a measurement of the efficiency of the mechanism of 
marine engines, and on this subject we know little or nothing. 
In every department of scientific investigation, progress has 
been marked by the advance in the methods of measuring the 
quantities involved. At first these were merely qualitative or 
relative, and the aim is always to make them quantitative and 
absolute, and this aim should be kept more distinctly in view 
by marine engineers and shipowners than it has hitherto been, 
for they have been content with methods which may give very 
inexact impressions. 

Space will not allow us to enter into the details of the 
improvements which have been made in the design and con- 
struction of marine engines, a brief enumeration of the more 
important is all that is possible. The early rectangular flued 
boiler has given place to the cylindrical tubular, with corru- 
gated flues and forced draught; the surface condenser has 
replaced the old jet form; and improved valve gears, pistons, 
bearings, the use of separate pumps for feed and circulating 
water, have all added to the efficiency. Increased piston speed 
has led directly to economy of weight, the power developed 
being proportional to the speed, and the weight not being 
affected by the increased speed to any great extent. In the 
early marine engines from 150 to 200 feet per minute was the 
average piston speed; now from 600 to 800 feet per minute is 
common, and 1000 feet per minute is not unknown. The 
extended use of steel has enabled engineers to reduce the 
weight of their engines and boilers to a very considerable 
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extent, and has thus added to the freight carrying power of 
the vessels. ‘The screw propeller has replaced the paddle 
wheel in all trans-oceanic steamers, and twin screws are now 
becoming common in the passenger steamers of the largest 
size; and they are to be commended, not only on account of 
the additional safety they give to the vessels, but also because 
they enable them to enter harbours with a comparatively small 
depth of water. A modern ship is almost a working museum 
of many departments of mechanical engineering. In the main 
engines we have incorporated all the most recent develop- 
ments of steam engineering; but these, although the most 
important, now form only a small part of the things requiring 
the attention of the chief engineer. Appliances for starting 
and reversing the engines, for shipping and discharging cargo, 
pumps of various kinds, condensing apparatus, steam stearing- 
gear, electric lighting, and signalling apparatus of various 
kinds, are examples of what are now required, and the result 
of the use of which has not only been to enable the ship to 
make more voyages, but also to reduce the number of seamen 
very much. At the present time the number of persons 
required to work a steam vessel is about one-half of what it 
was at the beginning of Her Majesty’s reign; a fact which 
proves how necessary it is for the shipowner to keep himself 
informed regarding the most recent developments of mechani- 
cal engineering. 

There is still great room for improvement and development 
not only in these smaller arrangements, but also in the main 
engines and their connections. The complete efficiency of a 
marine engine is the resultant of the separate efficiencies of the 
boiler, the steam, the mechanism, and the propeller. To give 
a rough idea of the value of this, the first of these components 
may be assumed at ‘6, the second at -2, and the third and 
fourth combined at -5. The resultant efficiency is therefore 
‘06, that is to say, that only about one-sixteenth of the energy 
of the fuel is utilised in the propulsion of the vessel; so that 
notwithstanding the progress which has been made during the 
first century of the marine engine, there is still a wide field for 
the ingenuity of the engineer and the shipbuilder. 
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The improvement in the design and construction of steam 
engines, and in mechanical appliances generally, led to a very 
rapid development of the sizes, and increase in the strength 
and conveniences of steamships, and we may now resume the 
historical treatment of the subject, and note the main stages of 
that development. The success of the Great Western demon- 
strated beyond a doubt the possibility of establishing regular 
steamship communication between England and America, and 
made others anxious to take part in the venture. The Great 
Western Company built another ship the Great Britain, and as 
it was notable for being the first large ship built of iron, and 
also for using the screw propeller instead of paddle wheels, it 
may be interesting to give a few details of its career. It was 
designed by Mr. Brunel and built by Messrs. Paterson & Sons 
of Bristol. Her keel was laid on the same site as that from 
which the Great Western was launched, and it was not until she 
was nearly completed that it was discovered that the gates of 
the dock into which she was launched were not of sufficient 
width to allow her egress. These however were enlarged and 
she was floated in 1845. Her rig was that of a six-masted 
schooner. Her chief dimensions were :—Length between per- 


pendiculars 322 feet, beam 51 feet, depth 40 feet, tonnage 3733 | 


tons, cargo space 2000 tons, coal space 1000 tons; with accom- 
modation for 600 passengers. Her engines were of 1000 horse- 
power, and she was propelled by a four-bladed screw. Her 
first trip was to London where she excited much interest, being 
visited by Her Majesty, the Royal Family, by members of the 
aristocracy, men of science, and many others. She made two 
voyages successfully between Liverpool and New York, but on 
the third, her commander mistaking the coast lights ran her 
aground in Dundrum Bay, Ireland. She lay there for nineteen 
months before the efforts to raise her were successful, On being 
raised she was towed to Liverpool, where she lay in dock for 
nearly three years, when she was purchased by a private com- 
pany, and in 1851 she was refitted, and it was found that so 
strongly was she constructed that little or no damage was 
perceptible in her frames, planking and rivetting. She was 
supplied by Messrs. Penn & Sons with new engines of the 
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oscillating type, capable of being worked up to 800 horse- 
power, the steam pressure being 10 lbs. on the square inch, 
She made the voyage from Liverpool to New York in June 
1852, but on her return she was placed on the Australian 
trade, where she was long a favourite passenger vessel. She 
was laid up for some years at Birkenhead, where she was an 
object of much curiosity, and finally having had her engines 
taken out and being sheathed with wood, was converted into 
a sailing vessel. She made one successful voyage to San 
Francisco, but on her second in 1886, she put into Stanley, 
Falkland Islands, damaged, where she was surveyed and con- 
demned, and afterwards turned into a coal hulk. She cer- 
tainly deserved a better fate, for at the time of her construc- 
tion she was as bold a conception as was her designer’s later 
and much more unsuccessful venture, the Great Eastern. 

The first regular line of steamers between Britain and 
America, was the North American Royal Mail Steam-Packet 
Company, which was organised in 1840, by Mr. Samuel Cun- 
ard of Halifax, Mr. George Burns of Glasgow, and Mr. David 
M‘Iver of Liverpool, a company which is best known by Mr. 
Cunard’s name. Its promoters were able to secure a subsidy 
from the British Government for carrying the mails, and thus 
were able to overcome the financial difficulties which their 
competitors encountered, and this arrangement was continued 
for forty-six years. In 1886, it was discontinued and the mails 
sent by any steamer which might be selected by the Govern- 
ment. At first the service was monthly, and afterwards fort- 
nightly, and the ports called at were Liverpool, Halifax and 
Boston. Eventually, on a larger subsidy being paid by 
Government, a weekly service was established between Liver- 
pool and New York, as well as a semi-monthly service between 
Liverpool and Boston. 

The first ships of the Cunard Line were the Britannia, 
Arcadia, Caledonia and Columbia, all wooden paddle steamers, 
constructed on the Clyde, and supplied with side lever engines 
by Mr. Robert Napier. The first of these sailed from Liver- 
pool on July 4th, 1840, and after a passage of 14 days and 8 
hours arrived safely at Boston. The principal dimensions of 
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the Britannia, which was the representative of the others, were 
as follows :—length of keel and fore rake, 207 feet; breadth 
of beam, 34 feet 2 inches; depth of hold, 22 feet 4 inches; mean 
draught, 16 feet 10 inches; displacement, 2050 tons; indicated 
horse-power, 740; bunker capacity, 640 tons; cargo capacity, 
225 tons; cabin passengers carried, 90; average speed, 85 
knots. These ships were thus much smaller than the Great 
Britain, and even slightly smaller than the Great Western, with 
about the same coal consumption and rather less speed. Soon, 
however, other steamers were constructed of somewhat larger 
size and greater speed, but for some years the progress was 
steady rather than rapid. All we can do here in the mean- 
time is to indicate some of the chief landmarks. 

One of these although not directly connected with tho 


Atlantic trade was the founding of the Peninsular Company in . 


1837, which at first confined its operations to the ports of Spain 
and Portugal, but soon extended them to India under the 
name of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, now so well 
known, and whose extensive fleet has long done excellent 
service not only for India but also for China and Japan, and 
the Australian Colonies. Another most important step was the 
establishment in 1840 of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, which has done so much to develop the resources of 
South America, and to connect that Continent with Europe. 

Meanwhile the speed of the Cunard steamers was gradually 
increased. In 1847, four new steamers, the America, Niagara, 
Canada, and Europa, each of 1820 tons, with side lever engines, 
of 680 horse-power nominal were built by Napier. The 
America was the ‘ greyhound’ of her day, being noted as the 
swiftest steamer on the Atlantic, her fastest passage from 
Liverpool to Halifax being done in 8 days 23 hours out, and 
8 days 10 hours home, being about three days faster outwards, 
and 2 days homewards than the speed of the Cunarders when 
the line was started eight years previously, which is a remark- 
able advance in so short a time. This, however, was consider- 
ably above the average of the ordinary steamers, which was 
about 10 days 13 hours outwards, and 9 days 15 hours home- 
wards, also a considerable advance on that of the Great Western, 
XIX. 2 
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The Americans were naturally anxious to obtain a share both 
of the glory and the profit of the Atlantic steamship trade, and 
in 1847 established a line between New York and Bremen, 
touching at Southampton. The pioneer ship of the line was 
the Washington, of about 4000 tons displacement and great 
proportional engine power, and consequently from which high 
speed was expected. The results, however, were not on the 
whole satisfactory. The chief competitors of the Cunard 
steamers were those of the Collins Line, which was formed 
in 1850, and supported by a large subsidy from the American 
Government. The most important of the other Atlantic lines 
were the Inman, the North-German Lloyd, the French 
Compagnie Transatlantique, the National, the Williams and 
Guion, (latterly the Guion), the White Star, the Allan and the 
Anchor Lines, all of which afforded many good examples both 
of ships and engines, 

The contest as regards speed was for some years chiefly 
between the ships of the Cunard and the Collins lines, and both 
companies exerted themselves to the utmost. The first vessels 
of the Collins line were named the Arctic, Baltic, Atlantic, and 
Pacific, and were each of 3,000 tons, their chief dimensions 
being: length, 282 feet; breadth, 45 feet; and depth, 32 feet. 
The Cunard Company immediately added two new steamers to 
their fleet, the Asia and the Africa, built by Steele of Greenock. 
They were 268 feet long, 40 feet broad, and 28 feet deep, with a 
tonnage of 2,226. The engines were of the side-lever type, with 
cylinders 96 inches in diameter, and 9 feet stroke. The vessels 
were built of oak, and had accommodation for 180 passengers, 
and a cargo capacity of 600 tons. The superior engine power of 
the Collins steamers enabled them to slightly surpass in speed 
those of the Cunard line. In 1852 the best Collins passage out- 
wards was 10 days 3 hours, while the best Cunard passage for 
the same route was 10 days 19 hours. The corresponding home- 
ward passages were 9 days 13 hours 30 min., and 10 days 5 
hours 10 minutes, respectively. The Cunard Company in 1852 
added the Arabia to their fleet, and a few years later the 
celebrated Persia, which on one occasion made the passage from 
New York to Liverpool in 9 days 2 hours 55 minutes. Her 
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length was about 350 feet keel, with a registered tonnage of 
3,766. The engines were still of the side-lever type, and were 
of 3,600 indicated horse-power. Her consumption of coal was 
3°47 lbs. per hour, and her average speed about 13 knots. The 
contest was expensive to both parties, and in the end was ruinous 
to the Collins Company, which collapsed in 1858, as both the 
shareholders and the American Government declined to spend 
any more capital. Since that date there has been no American 
trans-Atlantic line, and the American nation has steadily lost 
ground in the shipping trade. Now, however, another attempt 
is about to be made, with the aid of Government subsidies, to 
obtain a larger share of the carrying trade of the world. 

The Inman line was started in 1850, but it was not till 1857 
that it entered into direct competition with the Cunard line by 
making New York its port of destination in America instead 
of Philadelphia. The Inman steamers, which were built and 
engined by Messrs. Tod & M‘Gregor of Glasgow, differed from 
those of their rivals in the facts that they were built of iron 
instead of wood, and were propelled by screws instead of paddles, 
Their directors also initiated the custom of carrying emigrants 
in steam vessels, These had hitherto been compelled to go in 
sailing vessels, and very often suffered great hardships from the 
protracted voyages and tempestuous weather. It may be noted 
that the Great Eastern was built in 1858, and great expectations 
were formed of her capabilities, but she scarcely affected the 
Atlantic trade, for after a short time she was employed chiefly 
in cable laying, and being unsuccessful financially she was broken 
up about a year ago. 

In order to meet the increasing competition of the Inman and 
other companies, the Cunard built the Scotia, which was a 
magnificent example of the older style of shipbuilding and marine 
engineering, and worthy of the reputation of the firm of Robert 
Napier & Co., but she was the last of her kind. Her length was 
379 feet, her tonnage 3,871, and her indicated horse-power 4,570. 
Her speed, on a coal consumption of 159 tons per day, was 13 
knots, and she made the homeward voyage to Liverpool in 8 days 
22 hours. In 1864-5 the Inman Company added to their fleet 
two notable ships, the City of Paris and the City of New York, 
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prototypes of their more famous successors of to-day. In 1866, 
in a race between the Scotia and the City of Paris, the former 
covered the distance to Queenstown in 8 days 7 hours 10 min., 
and the latter 8 days 16 hours 40 min. 

The number of notable steamers now becomes so large that 
only a few of the most striking can be mentioned. In 1868 the 
North-German Lloyd had several vessels of 14 knots speed built, 
which made very satisfactory passages. In 1865 Messrs. Napier 
constructed for the French Transatlantic Company the Ville de 
Paris and the Pereire, both of which were distinguished by their 
performances. In 1867 Messrs. Thomson built the Russia for 
the Cunard line. She was 358 feet long, 2,960 tons, with 
engines of 2,800 indicated horse-power. Her speed averaged 13 
knots, and she had many a race with the City of Paris, which 
had made the voyage in 8 days 4 hours, and this remained for a 
year or two the fastest run on record. The compound engines 
now entered the field, the first steamers fitted with such engines 
for the Cunard Company being the Batavia and the Parthia, 
built by Messrs. Denny of Dumbarton. The introduction of 
compound engines caused a considerable amount of new construc- 
tion in all the principal ocean lines. In 1870 the White Star 
line was inaugurated, and its vessels have always been distin- 
guished by their comfort, safety, and speed. In 1875 the Brit- 
annic and the Germanic were built for this line. They were of 
5,000 tons, and 5,500 indicated horse-power, and they made the 
passage from Liverpool to New York in 7} days. 

For a few years there was somewhat of a lull in the contest, 
but it was evidently only to make more effective preparation for 
a more exciting competition. In 1879 Messrs. Thomson built 
the Gallia for the Cunard Company. In comparing the Gallia 
with the Persia, Sir William Pearce stated that the Gallia 
carried, besides her passengers, fuel, stores, etc., 2000 tons 
measurement or 1,700 tons weight of cargo, for which 20s. was 
considered a fair rate, and was competed for, and that the Persia 
burned on her voyage 6} tons of coal for every ton of cargo she 
carried, while the Gallia burned something less than half-a-ton 
for every ton of cargo she delivered, although she carried it at two- 
and-a-half knots an hour faster. But Sir William Pearce soon 
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came to the conclusion that even this could be excelled, so, for 
this purpose, he constructed the Arizona for the Guion Line, 
which had been instituted in 1863. She was not much larger 
than the White Star vessels, but her model was different, and she 
had greater power, her tonnage being 5,147, and her indicated 
power 6,630. She had engines of the compound type with three 
cylinders, one high pressure and two low pressure, with the 
connecting rods set on three cranks at angles of 120 degrees, an 
arrangement which added to the steadiness of motion. Her best 
passage was made in 1884, when she made the distance from 
Liverpool to New York in 7 days 6 hours 14 minutes, and the 
return voyage in 7 days 3 hours 38 minutes. This result caused 
considerable activity in the shipbuilding world, and led to the 
construction of many notable steamers. Among these may be 
mentioned the Servia for the Cunard Line, the Alaska and the 
Oregon for the Guion, and later on the Umbria and the Etruria 
for the Cunard. For some years the two latter were the fastest 
steamers on the Atlantic, the average speed being 184 knots ona 
consumption of fuel of 325 tons per day. The following table* 
shows the best passages in the years 1885-89 :— 


OvuTWARDS. 

Steamer’s Average Speed. 
Year. Month. Name. Passage. Knots. 
1885, August, Etruria, 6d. 6h. 31 m. 18°7 
1886, September, Umbria, 6d. 5h. 8m. 18°6 
1887, May, 4d 6d. 4h. 34m. 19.2 
1888, i Etruria, 6d. 2h. 7m. 19°6 
1889, © September, ‘ 6d. 1h. 44m. 19.3 

HoMEwWARDs. 
1885, August, Etruria, 6d. 7h. 32m. 18.4 
1886, July, Umbria, 6d.10h. 8m. 18°2 


1887, February, Etruria, 6d. 5h. 19m. 19°4 
1888, November, Umbria, 6d. 3h. 12m. 19°1 
1889, December, Etruria, 6d. 4h. 20m. 191 


Towards the end of the period named other competitors for 
supremacy had entered the field, and notably the City of Paris 
and the City of New York of the National and Inman Line, and 





* Engineering, May 8, 1891, p. 546. 
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the Teutonic and Majestic of the White Star Line, all being 
fitted with twin screws. The City of Paris is 10,500 tons gross 
register, and is 527 feet long. Her speed with 20,000 horse- 
power is nearly 22 knots, her best run on service being a little 
over 20 knots, and her daily consumption of coal is about 320 
tons. The Majestic is 9,851 tons gross, and 565 feet long, that 
is 38 feet more than the City of Paris, which latter, however, 
has the advantage of 5:4 ft. greater beam. The Majestic con- 
sumes about 290 tons of coal per day, and her indicated power 
on her trial trip was 17,000 horses. Her speed, taking the 
mean of ten voyages, is 19-72 knots. The following* are the 
particulars of the runs in which the record was broken in 1888- 
90 :— 


OvutwarRp Recorp Rwons. 


Etruria, - June, 1888, 6d. lh. 44m. 19°3 

City of Paris, May, 1889, 5d. 23h. 7m. 19°95 
July, 1889, 5d. 23h. 10 m. 19°6 
pm August, 1889, 5d. 19h. 18m. 20°01 

Teutonic, - > 1890, 5d. 19h. 5m. 20°175 


The contest, however, has not been confined to British owned 
steamers. The North German Lloyd, and the Hamburg- 
American Company now own ships, some of them built on the 
Clyde, some at Birkenhead, and others at Stettin, which are 
little, if anything, behind the others we have mentioned, either 
in speed, comfort, or safety. The French have also determined 
not to be behind in the race, and the new Atlantic liner La 
Touraine, French built and owned, in her first passage last 
summer from Havre to New York, has beaten the record from 
any French port to America, her passage being 7 days 3 hours 
and 11 minutes. If we allow 16 hours for the extra distance of 
Havre from New York as compared with Queenstown, it gives 
6 days 11 hours for a passage from Queenstown of equal speed. 
The La Touraine is 512 ft. long and 55 ft. broad, with a dis- 
placement of 11,675 tons. To drive her at 204 knots she has 
twin-screw engines of 13,000 indicated horse-power collective, 
which is equal to 1:11 1.H-P. per ton of displacement. The 
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* Engineering, May 8, 1891, p. 546. 
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Etruria for 19 knots has 1°36 .H-p.; the City of Paris for 204 
knots 1:38 LH-P., and the Teutonic for 19°7 knots 1:42 LH-P., 
which shows good results for the French steamer. 

The latest developments of the Atlantic race show a close ap- 
proximation between the best steamers of the White Star, the 
Inman, and the Cunard Lines, there being only a difference of a 
few hours in favour of the order in which the names are given, 
the fastest passages of each varying from 5 days 16 hours 31 
minutes to'6 days 2 hours 31 minutes. The Cunard Line is 
thus temporarily a little behind in the race, but a Company 
which has shown such spirit in the past is not likely to give up 
the contest, even with such remarkable competitors as she now 
has. Two new steamers, each 600 feet in length, have been 
ordered, and it is stated that their guaranteed speed is to be 22 
knots on the measured mile, and 21 knots at sea. This latter 
speed will enable the passage across the Atlantic to be accom- 
plished in about 5 days 10 hours. 

Before considering the conditions which affect the speed of 
steam vessels, a few remarks may be made on the relation of 
speed to safety, a matter of more importance than a difference of 
a few hours in the length of the voyage. From 1838, the time 
when trans-Atlantic steamship traffic was established, till 1879 
there were one hundred and forty-four steamers of all classes 
lost. Of these, twenty-four never reached the ports for which 
they sailed, their fates being unknown, ten were burned at sea, 
eight were sunk in collisions, three were sunk by ice, and the 
others were stranded or lost from various causes. Many of these 
were small, but some were of considerable size, and their loss 
caused much public feeling. The first which disappeared was 
the President, which was never heard of after she sailed in 1841. 
A Cunard steamer, the Columbia, was wrecked by running 
ashore in 1843, but it is somewhat remarkable that this was the 
only Atlantic steamer lost in thirteen years after the disappear- 
ance of the President, a fact which speaks volumes for the quality 
of the workmanship of the shipbuilders and engineers, and the 
skill and care of the navigators. In 1854 the City of Glasgow, 
with four hundred and eighty souls on board, was never seen or 
heard of after she sailed, and in the same year the Arctic, of the 
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Collins’ line, was sunk by a collision, and five hundred and sixty- 
two persons perished, and two years later another steamer of the 
same line disappeared with one hund:ed and eighty-six persons 
on board. The Austria, of the Hamburg-American line, was 
burned at sea, in 1858, with a loss of four hundred and seventy- 
one lives. Some of the most striking losses in the following 
years were the City of Boston, of the Inman line, which dis- 
appeared in 1870 with upwards of two hundred persons on board; 
the Atlantic, of the White Star line, which ran ashore in 1873, 
causing the loss of five hundred and sixty lives; the Ville du 
Havre, of the French line, which was sunk by collision in the 
English Channel, and two hundred and thirty persons drowned ; 
the State of Florida, sunk by collision with a sailing ship; and 
the Cunard liner Oregon by the same cause with a coal schooner. 
Statistics show a great decrease in the number of accidents and 
losses during what may be called the modern period of the steam- 
ship, as compared with the earlier, and especially with the 
transition period from sailing vessels to steamships, and no doubt 
may be accounted for by the fact that the officers in charge were 
more thoroughly acquainted with their duties, and the ships and 
engines more efficiently constructed. The record for the year 
1890 was of the most satisfactory kind for, notwithstanding all 
the risks involved, we find that there were nearly 2,000 trips 
made from New York alone to various European ports, and that 
about 200,000 cabin passengers were carried in addition to 
372,000 emigrants, all without any accident. It is an interesting 
fact to note that in the large lines of steamers the average safety 
of the sailors’ life is high. The late Mr. Thomas Gray stated, 
for instance, that in the Union line to the Cape he found that 
only one passenger had died in twenty years, and that four sea- 
men died in three years. In the P. & O. only one seaman hai 
died in one year in the forty vessels of the line, and during three 
years not a single passenger had been lost ; the Inman liners had 
lost no passengers out of a million, and only eleven seamen hax 
died in three years; and the Cunard liners had no passengers 
lost in three years, and only nine seamen dead. 

In conclusion, space will only allow a very few remarks on the 
general conditions of increase of speed, the complete investiga- 
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tion of which opens up a very wide field indeed. As a prelimin- 
ary it may be noted that the very common expression of so many 
knots an hour is not correct, as a knot is a measure of rate of 
speed per hour, and not of length. It is sufficient to say, for 
instance, that the speed of a ship is 20 knots, which means that 
she is travelling at the rate of 20 nautical miles per hour, the 
nautical mile being 6,080 feet, and the land mile 5,280 feet. 

We have seen that progress has been made by slow and steady 
steps, and this is likely to continue unless we have a complete 
change in the types of ships, of engines and boilers. So far as 
can be seen at present, the shape of steam vessels is not likely to 
be materially altered, as it is substantially the same as that of the 
Viking’s craft of more than a thousand years ago, and seems to 
conform to the arrangements of Nature, with regard to fishes, as 
nearly as the materials at our disposal will admit. It must be 
remembered that increased speed is not simply a question of more 
power relatively to displacement, but that each shape of vessel 
has a speed to which it is specially adapted, and that any attempt 
to drive it beyond that speed would lead to a great expenditure 
of power with little useful result, as the energy would be chiefly 
expended in raising waves. It is found by experiment that for 
ordinary speeds the resistance of the water to the passage of the 
ship through it is proportional to the square of the speed, and as 
the work to be done is equal to the resistance multiplied by the 
velocity, it follows that the power needed to propel a ship varies 
as the cube of the speed. For higher speeds it varies as a 
higher power than the cube, which can only be ascertained by 
experiments with actual ships or with carefully prepared models. 
It can also be shown that the power required for propulsion varies 
approximately as the cube root of the square of the displacement. 
These points must be carefully remembered in considering the 
possibilities of still further increased speeds, and they shew the 
necessity for increasing the size along with the speed. If any- 
thing like the present speeds had been attempted with vessels of 
the size which were common on the Atlantic thirty or forty years 
ago, the size of engines required, and the extra expenses involved, 
would have reduced the earning power of the ships very much, 
and possibly in many cases made it disappear, but remembering 
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the second of the above-mentioned points, namely, that the 
power required varies as the cube root of the displacement 
squared, it is evident that the proportion of power to tonnage 
will decrease considerably as the sizes of the ships increase, and 
consequently that it will be more economical to propel a large 
ship at a higher speed than a small one. The future develop- 
ment of the steamship, however, depends on conditions, about 
which it is impossible to say anything very definite. The 
materials of construction have been changed from wood to iron, 
and from that again to steel. We cannot foretell the pussibilities 
of bronze, manganese, aluminium, and other metals. The engines 
have developed from inverted Watt engines, through a great 
variety of forms, to multiple expansion engines of great com- 
plexity and considerable efficiency. All these may be rendered 
useless by some other form of heat engine, or by the application 
of electricity. When once we have some idea of what electricity 
is we may be able to dispense with a great deal of our compli- 
cated machinery for the conversion of energy. It is evident, 
therefore, that the limits of the sizes and of the speeds of 
steamships in the future are to be determined by commercial 
considerations and experience, rather than by abstract scientific 
speculations, or even by mathematical and physical calculations. 


Henry Dyer. 








Art. Il.—FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF SICILY. 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By Epwarp 
A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. I—The 
Native Nations; the Pheenician and Greek Settlements. 
Vol. IL—From the beginning of Greek Settlement to the 
beginning of Athenian intervention. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1891. 


io importance and interest of Sicilian history, both ancient 
and medieval, have never failed to win recognition, and 
scholars and historians have bestowed plentiful attention upon 
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various periods. But these periods have been always kept apart, 
almost as if they belonged to the histories of different lands. 
Those who explored the island of Greeks and Phoenicians knew 
nothing of it as the island of Saracens and Normans; while those 
who told the stories of Maniakés and Roger of Hauteville forgot 
the deeds of Gelén and Timoleén. Writers about Panormos 
cared nought for Palermo, and writers about Palermo did not 
concern themselves with Panormos. And in truth Sicilian history 
appears more fragmentary by nature than the histories of 
other lands, and this appearance can be easily explained. Sicily 
has never been the home of a nation; it has always been the 
meeting-place of nations, whose chief homes were elsewhere. 
Thus its history seems to lack that continuity which belongs to 
the life and growth or decline of a single nation. Sicily might 
strike one as an island of episodes—an island doomed to belong to 
everybody and anybody except herself, to be the theatre of odd 
scenes from many different dramas, but to have no drama of her 
own. The mere land itself—the mere boards of the stage to 
keep up the metaphor—might seem to be the only unity that 
Sicilian history could claim. 

But this is only the first aspect. It is many years ago now 
since Mr. Freeman, in an historical essay, taught us something 
better. He professes to have learned the secret from Grote, who, 
in writing about the Phcenicians and Greeks, glanced forward in 
a brief but great sentence at the Saracens and Normans. ‘We 
are here introduced to the first known instance of that series of 
contests between the Phoenicians and Greeks of Sicily, which, 
like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian era, were 
destined to determine whether the island should be a part of 
Africa or a part of Europe, and which were only terminated, 
after the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both into 
the vast bosom of Rome.’ But Grote did not work out this idea 
in all its bearings. Mr. Freeman, taking it as his text, created 
a completely new view of Sicilian history. He showed that 
Sicily has a drama of her own, and that her history has a unity 
beyond the mere geographical unity. She is the land of ‘his- 
torical cycles.’ Her early history foreshadows her later history, 
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her later repeats her earlier. She is the island set between the 
eastern and western waters of the Midland Sea, and for her the 
East and the West struggled—in ancient days the Phoenician 
with Greek and with Roman, in later days the Saracen with 
‘Roman’ and with Norman. Almost continuous with Italy— 
once in the forgotten past actually continuous with Italy—yet 
not too far from the coasts of the southern continent, was she to 
be part of Asiatic Africa, or part of Europe; was she to be a 
Semitic or an Aryan land ?—this was the question for her both 
in the 5th century B.c. and in the 11th century a.D. 

But if Mr. Freeman’s new exposition of the cycles of Sicilian 
history was suggested by Grote, his conception of a history of 
Sicily is assuredly original. It could hardly have occurred to any 
one else. Few but the common historian of the Achaean league and 
the Norman Conquest could have ever dreamt of a task which 
would demand equal mastery of Diodéros of Agyrium and Geof- 
frey of Malaterra, and a readiness to turn from the pages of 
Holm to those of Amari, from the deeds of Agathoklés and 
Pyrrhus to those of Belisarius and Maniakés, In two respects 
the appearance of the first instalment of the new History of Sicily 
recalls the great work of Gibbon. In the first place, both works 
embrace vast periods treated on a large scale. Mr. Freeman’s 
period indeed is considerably larger than Gibbon’s ; the Decline 
of the Empire begins at the end of the second century A.D., so 
that the history of Sicily has a start of about 900 years. On 
the other hand, while Gibbon advances to the middle of the 15th 
century, Mr. Freeman will probably halt about the middle of the 
13th. But if Mr. Freeman has the better of Gibbon by 700 
years, the advantage is not so great as it seems, for during many 
scores of years in which exciting events were being enacted in 
other parts of the Empire, provincial Sicily, far away from the 
frontiers, has no recorded history whatever. Moreover, in point 
of geographical space, while Gibbon had to expatiate throughout 
the whole Empire, Mr. Freeman has only one of its small pro- 
vinces. Yet it seems probable that the History of Sicily, when 
it is finished, will be at least as big a book as the Decline and 
Fall, for Mr. Freeman aims at completeness in details, whereas 
Gibbon, .in the second half of his work, gives only the broad out- 
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lines of imperial history. The other point in which Mr. Free- 
man’s subject reminds us of Gibbon has been touched upon 
already. Both historians have to deal with many diverse nations; 
one with the countless peoples who were admitted into or who 
invaded that Empire, which was thought almost to include the 
world, the other with the various nations who came from the 
ends of the earth to the battleground in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean. In the history of Roman Sicily during the imperial 
period there will be many points of contact between the two 
historians. Mr. Freeman, too, will have to tell of Ostrogoths and 
Vandals, of Odovacar and Theodoric, of Belisarius and Maniakés, 
For such were the strange fortunes of that southern island that 
its history is emphatically of ecumenical import; and this fact 
must be appreciated in order to understand the scale on which its 
historian has planned out his work. 

At first Mr. Freeman ouly meant to write a Norman Conquest 
of Sicily which should be a companion work to his Norman Con- 
quest of England. The likenesses and contrasts between these 
two remarkable episodes of the Norman Duchy in Gaul and the 
Norman Duchy in Italy, leading each to a Norman kingdom in 
a great adjacent island, rendered such a study very tempting. 
But just as the story of William the Norman could not be 
written without taking the mind to Robert the Duke and Roger 
the King, so the story of the struggle of these with the Saracens 
could not be written without travelling back to the struggle of 
Gelén and Thérén with the Phoenician. And so it came about 
that the same historian who formerly told how, in the land of the 
Britons, arose a new England, now tells how in the land of the 
Sikels arose a new Greece. 

It will be readily conceived that Sicily furnishes Mr. Freeman 
with abundant opportunities for bringing out the truths and 
applying the methods which specially associate with his name. 
He has a theme which, if any other, lends itself to teaching the 
continuity of history, and one which of all others is suited to 
illustrate the place which geography holds in history. Both 
these matters are dealt with in the First Chapter, headed 
‘Characteristics of Sicilian History,’ where a general survey is 
taken of the whole subject. Here Mr. Freeman is able to 
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go to and fro among the ages, as he loves to do, and does with such 
lucidity and force. 'Two characteristic passages may be quoted. 
Of foreign deliverers who came to Sicily he writes thus : 


‘We may begin with the Athenian expedition. Athens sent against 
Sicily a would-be conqueror in the person of Alkibiadés, a striver after 
conquest against his will in the person of Nikias. The success of that 
expedition might have led to the dominion of a city of old Greece in 
Sicily, perhaps in Africa. Presently old Greece, instead of invaders of 
Syracuse, sent her champions. Didn, Spartan by adoption, Timoleén, 
Corinthian by birth, came on the errand of deliverance. Then, at the call 
of Tarentum, Sparta and Epeiros sent forth a line of princes, who came 
half as deliverers, half as conquerors. They sought doubtless to do what 
they could to deliver the Western Greeks from barbarian attack, but they 
further aimed at founding a Greek dominion in the West, to balance the 
Greek dominion which the Macedonians had founded in the East. They, 
too, have their cycle. They are repeated in a later series of conquerors 
and deliverers, some of whom come, like them, from the Greek-speaking 
lands of the East. Belisarius, George Maniakés, Roger of Hauteville, 
Peter and Frederick of Aragon, perhaps even Charles of Bourbon in his 
own eyes, answer to the series from Archidamos to Pyrrhos, and stand dis- 
tinguished from simple conquerors like Henry the Sixth and Charles of 
Anjou. And, last of all, the unsullied glory of Timoleén shines forth again 
in the unsullied glory of Garibaldi’ (p. 24). 


Only Mr. Freeman could bring home to us the geographical 
relations of Sicily, as they are brought home in the following 
words : 


‘ At no time had Sicily lost its old character of the meeting-place of 
nations ; but it became so again in a special way under its Norman rulers. 
Now, yet more than under Dionysios and Agathoklés, does Sicily become 
the centre of a dominion which stretches into Italy, Africa, Illyria, and 
Greece. Close dealings with those lands was the necessary fruit of the 
geographical position of the island. Whether Sicily should be a power 
ruling in those lands, or a province ruled by the master of some or of all of 
them, was decided in various ages by the circumstances of those several 
ages, and partly at least by the characters of particular men. A land must 
be badly off, indeed, which cannot rise to greatness under the guidance of 
an Agathoklés or a Roger. The connexion between Sicily, Italy, and the 
Greek and Illyrian lands is kept up equally, whether the conquerors or 
deliverers go from the East to the West, or from the West to the East. 
Pyrrhos, lord of Epeiros and Korkyra, rules at Tarentum and Syracuse ; 
he wins Panormos and threatens Africa. Starting from another point, his 
dominion is almost exactly reproduced in the fluctuating dominion of the 
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Sicilian kings of the twelfth century. All ruled in Sicily and southern 
Italy ; most of them added some dominion, greater or less, in the lands 
east of Hadria, or even in Africa itself. The connexion between Sicily 
and Greece lived on after the Norman dynasty had passed away, and even 
after the Sicilian kingdom had been split asunder. Manfred and Charles 
of Anjou ruled on both sides of the Hadriatic. A day came when, of the 
kings of Sicily on the two sides of the Pharos, Achaia owned the lordship 
of him of the island. A Duke of Athens, owing homage to a Spanish 
king at Panormos, did not come within the dreams of Alkibiadés. Nor 
did the wider insight of Polybios foresee a Gaulish king at Naples holding 
a supremacy over a large part of Peloponnésos. We might go further 
still, When Edmund, son of Henry the Third, was shown to Englishmen 
in a Sicilian garb as King of Sicily, it is well to remember that the realm 
which he claimed took in spots beyond the Hadriatic with which English- 
men had to do in earlier days, and with which they had to do again in days 
far later. The Sicilian realm, which Popes took upon them to dispose of, 
took in Dyrrhachion and Korkyra—we must by that time say Durazzo and 
Corfi. When Belisarius offered Britain to the Goth in exchange for Sicily, 
he hardly foresaw a prince from Britain claiming a Sicilian crown. We 
cannot take a glance at the central land of the elder European world with- 
out finding our range of sight presently enlarged. At every moment it 
takes in some distant land or other, in whose destiny the position of that 
central island has called it to have some share’ (p. 41-43). 


Before I proceed to some of the special questions of interest 
which are raised in these first two volumes, there is one feature 
in Mr. Freeman’s method of writing history which has often 
been blamed, and of which I should like to say a word or two. 
It has often been said that he spoils his stories and expositions 
by too much repetition, that he is too fond of saying the same 
thing over again in different ways. But it seems to me that it is 
just the way he has of turning facts over that makes Mr. Free- 
man more impressive than any other writer on history. He 
gives everything elbow-room; he looks at each fact from all 
sides ; he gives it full time to tell as much as ever it has to tell; 
and, when the occasion comes, he reminds us of its tale. The 
consequence is that the reader gains a lasting impression. He 
said himself, somewhere or other, that history should arrange 
facts on the principle of the Roman legion, not on that of the 
Macedonian phalanx. In connexion with this large and leisurely 
treatment may be mentioned the richness of local colouring and 
topographical detail, which distinguishes his work. Mr. Freeman 
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knows Sicily as well as England—perhaps better, he tells us 
himself—and he knows how tu make the stones, the hills, and 
the waters speak. 

The first volume is wholly occupied with the early inhabitants 
and the Greek and Pheenician settlers. Chapter I., as we have 
seen, is introductory ; chapter II. deals with the physical charac- 
teristics of Sicily, and with its earliest inhabitants; chapter III. 
with the Pheenician, chapter IV. with the Greek colonies (735- 
580 B.c.). With the second volume we cross the threshold. 
Chapter V.,‘The First Age of the Sicilian Greeks,’ tells the 
history of the various Greek cities from 735 to 480. Chapter VI. 
is concerned with the first wars with Carthage and Etruria, and 
includes the tale of the great deliverance at Himera. Chapter 
VII. gives the history of free and independent Sicily, 472-433, 
and takes in the fall of the tyrants, the political work of Empe- 
doklés, and the enterprise of Ducetius the Sikel. Thus the third 
volume will begin with the events that led to the Athenian expe- 
dition. 

The chapter on the earliest inhabitants gives us a good deal to 
think of, touching, as it does, on difficult questions of race and 
language, which have been, and will continue to be, doubtful 
matters of controversy. Three peoples were settled in Sicily 
before the coming of the Pheenicians and Greeks. These were 
the Sikans, the Sikels, and the Elymians. Their coming is pre- 
historic ; history does not record how, or when, or whence, they 
came, but there were traditional beliefs about their origin which 
it devolves upon an historical enquirer to examine. The Sikans 
believed themselves to be autochthonous, but there was also a 
tradition that they came originally from Spain. The Sikels 
believed that they had come into Sicily from Italy. The Elvymi- 
ans claimed to have come from Troy, and to be a mixed 
settlement of Trojans and Phocians. Let us consider the few 
traces we have for forming an opinion as to who and what these 
peoples were. 

The Sikans are the first people that we find in the island : 


‘ Vomere verterunt primum nova rura Sicani.’ * 





* Silius Italicus, xiv. 35 
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The earliest historical name of the island is Sikania, which occurs 
in the Odyssey. They must have been there a long time before 
history begins, because they believed that they were the children 
of the soil—a belief which, if generally held, only shows that 
they had no definite recollection of an older home. But another 
view was held by a competent observer in the fifth century B.C. 
Thucydides, in the celebrated account of Sicily and Sicilian his- 
tory, with which his Sixth Book opens, rejects the autochthonous 
origin of the Sikans, and declares that they were Iberians who 
had come to Sicily from Spain. We should like to know what 
grounds he had for this view, which seemingly was not a mere 
tradition but a result arrived at by some sort of historical investi- 
gation, whether on the part of Thucydides himself or of some 
earlier authority. That the Sikans were Iberians, or rather, to 
put it more generally, that they belonged to that pre-Aryan 
group of peoples to which the Iberians and the Ligurians belonged, 
is a view which, on the face of it, is probable. That they came 
from Spain is credible, and we can easily believe that Thucydides 
or his ‘ source’ may have had some distinct evidence pointing to 
that quarter. But when it is added that they came from the 
banks of a river, Sikanos, in Spain it is high time to pause. We 
need not enquire too curiously into the whereabouts of that stream. 
Some have been adventurous enough to seek. for Sikans by the 
Sequana in Gaul, others have identified the Sikanos with the 
Sicoris. But surely this eponymous river belongs to the same 
class of existences as the eponymous heroes, In historical times 
we find the Sikans inhabiting the western part of Sicily, to which 
they had been driven back by the invasion of new settlers, the 
Sikels. The limits between the country of the Sikels and the 
country of the Sikans were marked by the two like-named rivers, the 
northern and the southern Himeras. But it was in the land about 
Akragas that the Sikans gathered in greatest force, and this 
quarter was specially associated with their name. When Sikels 
first came to the island they and other visitors knew it as Sikania, 
but after the eastern part had become Sikel the Greeks began to 
call it after the new settlers, Sikelia, which name has clung to it 
ever since, throughout all vicissitudes of inhabitants and rulers. 
The old name, Sikania, was reduced ‘o signify that part of Sike- 
xix, 3 
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lia which was notably Sikan. To the view concerning the origin 
of the Sikans, which makes them extinct kinsmen of the Basques, 
there is, when we regard them by themselves, seemingly no 
objection. But the invaders, who robbed them of the eastern 
half of their island, have also made an attempt, or rather have 
suggested to others to make an attempt, which might result in 
robbing them of their birthright. The names Sike/ and Sikan 
are so nearly alike that it has seemed to many modern scholars 
preposterous to keep them apart. Siculus and Sicanus seem to 
be related in the same way as Romulus and Romanus. Surely, 
it is argued, the Siculi and the Sicani must be the same folk, or 
of very near kin indeed. But before we consider the argument, 
on which Mr. Freeman has some telling criticisms, we must 
see what is handed down about the origin of the Sikels, whom 
our ancient authorities kept carefully apart from the Sikans. 
Thucydides states that the Sikels dwelt in ‘Italy,’ and crossed 
from that land into Sicily. He adds that there were Sikels in 
Italy in his own day. It must be remembered that ‘Italy’ in 
Thucydides bears a restricted sense, meaning the peninsula of 
Bruttii, which is now called Calabria. He also tells us that the 
Sikels left Italy because they had to flee before the Opicans, and 
that this migration took place 300 years before the earliest Greek 
settlements. Fragments of the special Sicilian writers, Antio- 
chos and Philistos, and of Hellanikos (an older but less judicious 
writer than Thucydides) preserved second-hand, agree in the 
main with the statement of Thucydides. Philistos mentions that 
the Sikels were driven out by Umbrians; this carries them north- 
ward to central Italy, and falls in with the teaching of Latin 
writers that they were an ancient people of Latium. 

This tradition, then, that the Sikels came from the Italian 
peninsula, accepted by the critical Thucydides as historical fact, 
and confirmed by the testimony of Latin antiquarians, there is 
certainly no reason to reject. Like the tradition that the Dorians 
of the Peloponnesus went thither from a northern ‘ Déris,’ the 
tradition that the Sikels of the island went thither from a north- 
ern Sikelia is perfectly credible. The next question is, who were 
they? Are they to be classed with Iberians and Ligurians, or 
are they to be regarded as of the Indo-European stock, brothers 
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of the Latins, Umbrians, and Oscans? Mr. Freeman discusses 
this interesting question very fully, and concludes in favour of 
the second alternative. Languaze in such a case is the surest 
criterion, and fortunately a fragment or two of the Sikel tongue 
have survived. The fact that Varro noticed a likeness between 
Latin and Sicilian words is itself important. He accounted for 
it by referring to the tale of old Roman annals that the Sikels 
originally came from Rome itself.* 

Mr. Freeman ascribes special importance to the word gela or 
gelas, which in the Sikel language meant ‘ frost’ or ‘cold.’ He 
writes thus : 


‘ No great amount of their language is handed down to us; we have no 
Sikel writings, no certain Sikel inscriptions, but we have Sikel words which 
are so plainly Latin that it is hardly needful to argue the point at any 
length. A people who called a stream Gelas, from the coldness of its 
waters, leave little room for further dispute as to their ethnical kindred. 
The exact relations of the Sikels of Italy to the Latins who held the Thirty 
Cities or to the Romans who held the Palatine Hill against the Etruscan 
and the Sabine, are points which touch Italian rather than Sicilian history. 
For Sicilian purposes it is enough to rule that they were an offshoot of the 
general Italian stock, that they belonged to the same general branch of it 
as the men of Rome and Tusculum, that in short they were, in a wide sense 
of the word, a Latin people.’ 


In the Appendix (Note iv.) some other Sikel words are men- 
tioned which are thought to point the same way :—leporin, a 
hare, catinon, a dish, cubiton, elbow, patana, dish. Besides these 
there are the well-known names of weights—vodupyos, nummus ; 
hirpa, libra; obyxla, uncia. If the Sikels belong to the Latin stock, 
ull these likenesses are certainly accounted for. But there is 
another possibility which we must face, and that is, borrowing. 
If the names of weights stood alone we should have little hesi- 
tation in adopting the alternative, for such words are just 
those which are most likely to be imported. We should say that 
just as the Sikeliot Greek borrowed those words from the Sikel, 
so the Sikel himself borrowed them from the Italian neighbours 
among whom he had lived. Similar borrowing one might easily 
suppose in the case of the two words meaning dish; and, as for 





* Varro, L.L., v. 101. 
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leporin, it might plausibly be conjectured that here the borrow- 
ing was the other way, and that lepus was not Indo-Germanic but 
derived from pre-Aryan natives. All these likenesses, it seems to 
me, would not by themselves go any distance to establish an 
Aryan descent for the Sikels; but they assuredly go some way to 
support it, when it is rendered likely by other facts. These facts 
are gela,* which Mr. Freeman does well to put in the forefront of 
his argument, and, in the second place, cubiton. The borrowing 
of a word signifying cold or frost is just as improbable as the bor- 
rowing of a word for a weight or coin is probable. We must also 
take into account the fact that Varro, who had at his disposal 
materials which we have not, noticed the likeness between Latin 
and Sikel as a circumstance demanding explanation. On the 
other hand, there is really nothing against the Indo-Germanic 
origin of the Sikels, and therefore, on the whole, one is inclined 
to agree with Mr. Freeman’s view, that they were ‘in all likeli- 
hood the vanguard of Aryan settlement in that island” When 
he says in the Appendix (p. 488):—‘ The language of the 
Sikels, I do not scruple to say, was Latin, or something which 
did not differ more widely from Latin than one dialect of Greek 
differed from another, he goes a little farther than he goes in 
his text, and he goes farther than he need. Umbrian differs 
more from Latin than the Greek of Athens from the Greek of 
Thebes, and Sikel may have differed as much. Gela hardly 
preves such closeness to Latin. Taken apart from the geo- 
graphy, it would only prove an Aryan, not specially a Latin, 
language. -yedavdpsv. yvxps” in Hesychins shews that the form gela 
was in the Greek branch too. 

And now we may come back to the question which was raised 
before: have the Sikans anything to do, in point of race, with 
the Sikels, or is the likeness of name a freak of chance? Adolf 
Holm, the learned historian of ancient Sicily, decides, like many 
others before him, that Sikan and Sikel were originally the same; 
Mr. Freeman on the contrary holds that they were originally dif- 





* This word is preserved by Stephanos of Byzantium, sub voce Téha: xadetras 
dd worapuod Téda~ 6 82 rorapds, 8rt woddAhy waxvny yerva * Tawrny yap TH ’Omxav 
povy Kal LiKxed@v yédav AéyeoPa. 
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ferent. The question is an important one. For if they are the 
same, we have to choose between two consequences. LEither the 
Sikans must give up their Iberian origin and become Aryan 
settlers—forerunners of their Sikel brethren; or the Sikels must 
give up their Aryan origin and become fellows of the Iberian 
and later followers of the Sikans. The first alternative could not 
be seriously entertained, nor would the circumstance that there | 
were Sicani as well as Siculi in Italy render it plausible. And 
therefore the Sikels would have to be degraded from their Aryan 
level. 

It is to be observed that the only argument for identifying 
Sikan and Sikel is the likeness of name. What is this argument 
worth? By itself a resemblance of name may be made to prove 
anything, but it really proves nothing. Such resemblances stand 
on quite a different footing from resemblances in language where 
we can compare the meaning of the words, as in the case of gela. 
We require the evidence of language or ascertained historical 
connexion to lend any significance to the likeness of proper names. 
If we did not know from recorded history the origin of Galatia, 
and had no trace of the Celt in that land, we should have no 
right to imagine that it had anything to do with Gallia. There 
was once a schoolboy who was convinced that Australia must 
have got its name through some kind of connexion with Austria. 
No doubt, he had never heard of Austrasia, which set beside 
Australasia would have seemed a strong confirmation. There is 
nothing to prove that, if we could go back to the days when the 
names Sikel and Sikan were new, the meaning of the two siks 
would not have been wider apart than the east from the south, 
than Teutonic ost from Latin auster. Mr. Freeman copiously il- 
lustrates the accidental likeness of geographical and ethnical 
names. 


‘ The kings of the Goths and Vandals who still reign in Europe, but who 
can show no succession from Alaric or Gaiseric, owe their titles to simple 
confusion of names which are somewhat alike. Schafarik (Slavische Alter- 
thiimer, ii. 553, 572), on the strength of the Slavonic Wiltz, and of 
Slavonic Wiltaburg (now Teutonic Utrecht), inferred a Slavonic element in 
Wiltanscir, which he perhaps might not have inferred from the tribal name 
of the Wilsaetan. The mistake was pardonable, but it may serve as an 
useful warning. All this playing with names is dangerous. Servius (Zn. 
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ix. 582) showed his sense when he stopped to remark that the “ ferrugo 
Hibera” of the son ef Arcens came, not from the Spanish peninsula, but 
from lands eastward of the Euxine’ (p. 473). 


Again in rejecting a wild theory of a Sikel invasion of Egypt 
in the fourteenth century B.c., a theory founded on a not very 
clear resemblance of names, he writes thus (p. 130): 


‘He [the Western scholar as opposed to the Orientalist] will remember 
how easy it would be for a conqueror from the east of the Euxine to set 
forth to overcome the world at the head of a mingled host of Achaians who 
have no share in the empire of Agamemnén, in the league of Aratos, or in 
the principality of William of Champlitte— of Albanians, who own no kins- 
folk on the Illyrian hills—of Iberians, who own no kinsfolk in the penin- 
sula of the West—of Georgians, whose name tells of no fellowship with the 
work of Oglethorpe in the yet further West. Or, to come nearer to our 
own story, he may remember that Lewis of Hungary, lord of Siculi in his 
own realm, may well have brought men bearing the very Sikel name to 
wage his warfare against the offspring of Sikels in the Greater Hellas.’ 


On the other hand, against the identity of Sikel and Sikan 
there is a very strong argument indeed. The likeness of the 
names of these two peoples, living in the same island for a long 
time, is so striking that it could not fail to be remarked by the 
Greeks. And if we remember how prone Greek antiquarians 
were to connect names bearing even a faint likeness to each 
other, it seems a decidedly remarkable thing that they made no 
attempt to turn the Sikels into original Sikans or the other way, 
but keep them quite separate. They must have had strong 
reasons for keeping them apart, that could induce them to resist 
such a tempting opportunity to bring names together. This ar- 
gument is properly insisted on by Mr. Freeman. It certainly 
outweighs any presumption that the likeness of names may »e 
thought to establish. The further consideration that by keeping 
Sikans distinct from Sikels we can do justice both to the evi- 
dence which points to the non-Aryan origin of the former and 
that which renders probable the Aryan descent of the latter, 
must decide us in favour of Mr. Freeman’s conclusion that the 
Sikels were not Sikans. 

There was another people of political importance in the island, 
whose origin is still darker than that of either Sikan or Sikel. 
The Elymians were said to have come to Sicily from Troy, and, 
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as Mr. Freeman observes, all Trojan stories are very suspicious. 
It is certain at least that they were settlers who came from some- 
where, and came later than the Sikan; they did not, like the 
Sikan, profess to be antochthonous. They settled in the north- 
western corner of the island, and their two cities were Eryx and 
Segesta. ‘The chief of Elymian cities was ever Segesta, but the 
crown of the Elymian territory was the sacred mount of Eryx’ 
(p. 199). Some have thought that Entella was also Elymian, but 
Mr. Freeman rules that it was Sikan. These sites tell us some- 
thing about the Elymian immigration. They point to the early 
date of Elymian settlement in Sicily. ‘They are not such as either 
the Pheenician or the Greek would have chosen. The Elymian 
settlers had clearly not learned to love the sea. Of their two 
sites neither is on the sea-shore. Both, indeed, stand within 
sight of the sea; one of them is very near to it; both in after- 
times had havens on its shore; but we may doubt whether they 
had havens from the beginning. We may suspect that Drepana 
did not become the haven of Eryx till ages after Eryx, town and 
temple, had come into being’ (p. 200). 

As to the question who these dwellers in the north-western 
corner were, Mr. Freeman forbears to express an opinion, on the 
ground that there is no sufficient evidence to go upon : 


‘Who the Elymians were I will not pretend to say, as a matter of mere 
guesswork. When Pausanias calls them Phrygians, it is simply the Trojan 
story in another shape. It is as when Euripidés, and a crowd of other 
writers, call the men of Ilios itself Phrygians. It is easy to connect the 
Elymian name with the Elam of the East ; it would be no less easy to con. 
nect either or both with the Elimiétis of Macedonia or the Elymia of 
Arkadia. Once more, all such mere likenesses of name go for nothing, un- 
less they are supported by some strong corroborative evidence. The 
Elymians were in the Greek sense barbarians. The alleged Greek inter- 
mixture was either so little believed, or was mane to be so slight as not to 
take them out of that class.’ 


The only surviving pieces of evidence that might bear on the 
original home and the race of the Elymians are: (1) the legend 
that they came from Troy ; (2) some curious case endings on the 
coins of Eryx and Segesta; (3) the Elymian name itself. The 
third item may at once be set aside, for, as we have seen, a proper 
name has no independent value in this kind of investigation. It 
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can be made to tell anything, and therefore it can tell nothing. 
All it could possibly do is to corroborate something otherwise dis- 
covered. In regard to the Trojan story, the question is whether 
we.can fairly seek in it for a kernel of fact. Does it really 
point to some early connexion of the Elymians with Asia Minor? 
Mr. Freeman shows reason for thinking that there may be 
some groundwork of truth in the legend, though it is clearly 
made up. 


‘ Why should a Trojan origin be largely claimed for Elymians, while it 
is never claimed for Sikans or Sikels? If the Trojan origin were asserted 
only by writers under Roman influence, the answer would be easy. It was 
very convenient for Segesta to be Trojan at the time when the Romans 
became important in Sicily, and it was easy for the actual inhabitants of 
Segesta at that time to call themselves anything that they chose. 

But the Trojan origin of the Elymians was asserted long before the Romans 
were of any account in Sicily. Segesta and Eryx are accepted as Trojan 
by Thucydides, and Entella is not. 

‘There must then have been something under colour of which the 
Elymians could claim a Trojan origin, while such a thought never occurred 
to Sikans or Sikels. That is, there must have been something which had 
an Eastern, but not a Pheenician character.’ 


This presumption that the Elymians had some connexion with 
the East seems to be considerably strengthened by a remarkable 
paper of K. F. Kinch,* dealing with the legends of the Elymian 


coins. He interprets SETEDTAZIB and a 


those coins where we expect genitive plurals, as Zeyeorasim and 
Epuxagin, and connects these forms with West-Asiatic adjectival 
forms, among which may be mentioned Phrygian Sabazios and 
Lydian Atunazi (Athenian). Mr. Freeman’s text was finally 
printed before he became acquainted with Kinch’s essay, which 
he discusses in the Appendix. He is evidently rather inclined 
to look with a measure of favour on the West-Asiatic view, for he 
says (p. 558): ‘ Kinch’s argument, as far as the forms of the 
letters and words go, seems, if I am at all entitled to judge, to be 
singularly ingenious, and to go very far towards being convincing.’ 
It should be observed that the names of the Elymian sites prove 


A, which are found on 








* In the Zeitschrift fiir Nwmismatik, xvi., 167 (1889). 
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nothing about the Elymians. There is nothing to show that 
these newcomers gave new names; the probability is that the 
places which they occupied retained their older names. It has 
been noticed by Holm that Eryx and Segesta recur in Liguria ; 
but that is no valid argument for his view that the Elymians 
were akin to the Sikans and Ligurians. Segesta and Eryx are 
doubtless pre-Elymian names. 

I should like to linger longer over the first volume, over the 
tale of the Sikan king Kékalos, who dwelled at Kamikos, over 
Henna and the lake of the Palici, and the holy places of the 
Sikel, over the vivid descriptions of the Greek and Phoenician 
towns. It is high time, however, to go on to Vol. IL., in which 
the history of the settlements described in Vol. I. begins. Buta 
word must still be said touching the strangely minute dates 
which Thucydides gives for the foundation of the Greek cities in 
Sicily. It is generally supposed, and is probable enough, that 
one of the chief sources of Thucydides was Antiochos of Syracuse.* 
But what was the authority of Antiochos? How did he know the 
chronology of the eighth century so exactly? Can we believe 
that there was trustworthy evidence accessible to him about 
events which are otherwise so wrapped in obscurity,—which may 
be said, as far as the details are concerned, to lie on the borders 
of the world of myth (rd wv0dees). Mr. Freeman fully recognises 
(I, 313) that ‘neither Thucydides nor Antiochos had before him 
any trustworthy written narrative of such early times.’ But he 
accepts the dates of Thucydides on the ground that ‘ chronology 
is older than narrative history, and primitive ways of reckoning 
may have handed down the exact year of many events whose 
details, left to mere tradition, had, long before the days of 
Antiochos, fought their way into the region of things passing 
belief.’ He concludes: ‘ There is really no presumption against 
the dates, either from any unlikelihood in themselves or from any 
impossibility of handing them down. The story hangs well to- 
gether, and, though we see from other authors that other 





* But not the sole source, as some scholars would have us believe. 
There is no proof that Thucydides transcribed Antiochos. We can hardly 
doubt that he used both Antiochos and Hippys of Rhégion ; there is every 
reason to suppose that he sifted their statement. 
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versions were current, the differences are not of a kind which 
need seriously disturb our acceptance of the facts and the dates 
which are given us by the great master. Mr. Freeman makes 
a point when he also urges in favour of the dates that in the 
case of Zanklé and of Himera no date is given, the infer- 
ence being that Antiochos and Thucydides had no such 
evidence before them for the foundation of these cities as 
they had for the others. We should like to know more than we 
do about those primitive ways of counting time. We should give 
much to know what evidence Thucydides had which satisfied him 
that the date of ‘the oldest sea-fight we know of’ between the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans took place 260 years before the end 
of ‘this war’ (Bk. i., c. 13). It is perfectly clear that Thucy- 
dides exercised historical criticism in the matter of dates as in 
all else. He gives no date for Minos or for the Trojan War, and 
this reserve makes us disposed to trust his judgment. But we 
should be better satisfied if we knew his reasons.* For, on the 
other hand, when he states that the Sikels entered Sicily 300 
years before the Greeks, we can hardly think that he was in a 
critical mood. 

Roughly speaking, from the earliest times to the beginning of 
Roman intervention—till the point, that is, when Polybios comes 
in—Diodd6ros is the chief guide for Sicilian history. The original 
materials which Diodéros used are lost ; many books of Diodéros 
himself are lost, and he must be illustrated and supplemented by 
all sorts of other incidental evidence. The works of the two 
special West-Greek historians who wrote in the fifth century B.c., 
Hippys of Rhégion and ‘Antiochos of Syracuse, are lost, as well 
as that of Philistos, who wrote in the following century. Hero- 
dotus, a contemporary of Antiochos has some incidental notices 
of high importance, and the Odes of Pindar throw contemporary 
light on the age of Hierén and Thérén. For the episode of the 
Athenian Expedition we have, of course, Thucydides himself, for 
the constitutional history of Sikeliot towns we have the Politics of 
Aristotle. Strabo, Pausanias, Plutarch, even Polyainos, all give 





* For scepticism on the Sicilian dates of Thucydides see Mahaffy, Jowrnal 
of Hellenic Studies, ii., p. 124. 
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help, not to be despised, to the historian of Sicily. But Sicilian 
Diodéros is emphatically the source on which he has chiefly and 
constantly to rely. Diodéros must yield to Thucydides when 
Thucydides officially comes in, but we have soon to go back to 
him. The thought strikes one—what if we had no Diodéros? 
What would the history of Sicily be then? Mr. Freeman is duly 
grateful, and is always respectful, to Diodéros; indeed, he is 
always grateful for any atom of evidence that the most undis- 
cerning compilers have preserved. One remembers the extra- 
ordinary, indeed unintelligible, doctrine concerning the writing of 
history put forward by the Master of Balliol in the introduction 
to his translation of Thucydides. ‘When, as in modern histories 
of ancient Greece, the good cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or 
Xenophon, is patched with the transparent gauze of Diodorus 
and Plutarch, the whole garment becomes unequal and ragged.’* 
One might answer that it is something to get a ‘whole garment.’ 
Herodotus and Thucydides would often leave us with only a pair 
of sleeves. Let us take an instance. Would Mr. Jowett propose 
to write the story of the Battle of Himera from Herodotus solely. 
without consulting Diodéros? On the same grounds, would he 


ignore altogether the episode of Ducetius, for whose story we - 


depend wholly on the ‘ transparent gauze.’ One is almost inclined 
to guess that Mr. Jowett has not read many pages of the writers 
whom he condemns. He has certainly laid down a strange theory 
of the business of historical research. 

Mr. Freeman gives the fullest account yet written of that 
passage in the struggle between the East and the West, which 
was decided in the right way by the Battle of Himera. The 
deep and sustained interest of these fifty pages (II. 162-216) 
shows at its best that method of deliberate narrative which turns 
everything over and is never in a hurry. On one question con- 
nected with this Carthaginian episode Mr. Freeman puts forward 
a striking view which calls for special notice. While the colonial 
Greeks of Sicily were expecting an invasion from Carthage, the 
Greeks of the mother country were making their preparations to 





* Mr. Freeman refers to this passage more than once, but without naming 
the author. 
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meet the great invasion (74 uey4dy orbdy, as Thucydides calls it) 
from Persia. It is almost certain that Carthage and Persia had 
allied themselves for the express purpose of attacking at the same 
time Sicily and Greece. The Greeks of old Greece assem- 
bled on the Isthmus to take counsel for common action and 
defence against the invader. They sent envoys to various places 
seeking for help, and among others to Gelén of Syracuse, as 
Herodotus relates : 


‘In such an embassy,’ writes Mr. Freeman (p. 173), ‘we should have 
looked for the mother-city of Syracuse to take the lead ; but of Corinthian 
envoys we hear nothing: the speakers, whose alleged words have been 
preserved, are the Spartan Syagros and a nameless Athenian. It may 
deserve a passing thought whether, now that Syracuse was under the rule 
of a man of Gela, the tie between metropolis and colony could have been 
so keenly felt as it assuredly was both earlier and later. But the reported 
dialogue between Gelén and the Athenian and Lacedaemonian envoys is 
one of the most famous scenes in Grecian history. The unlucky thing is 
that to accept the speeches recorded by Herodotus as reports of anything 
that was actually said is to cast aside all the known circumstances of the 
case. It isto attribute to the representatives of Athens and Spartan a 
measure of empty boastfulness and a lack of the most ordinary prudence 
which seems to pass all belief. When men in great danger ask for help of 
a powerful kinsman they do not go out of their way elaborately to insult 
him.’ 

In the record of Herodotus Geldn is asked to give help against 
the Persians, as if his hands were quite free and there were no 
danger threatening him from Carthage. The only danger that 
is thought of is the remoter one that if the Persian conquers 
Greece, he will advance on Sicily. Gelén consents to send a very 
large force, and offers to provide food for the whole armament 
while the war lasts, on the single condition that he be the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole Greek army. 


‘A demand like this might be startling, but it was surely in no way un- 
reasonable in one who could otfer help on sucha scale. The only question 
is whether any offer of help could then and there have been made at all. 
In any case we are surely in the land of romance when the Spartan envoy 
is made to answer, with a scrap of Homer pressed into his service, how the 
Pelopid Agamemnén would mourn if the command were taken away from 
Sparta and given to Gelén and the Syracusans. The appeal to the Pelopid 
Agamemno6n in the mouth of a Dorian of Sparta speaking to a Dorian of 
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Syracuse or Gela was as much to the purpose as an appeal to the shade of 
British Arthur would be in the mouth of an envoy from England speaking 
to a President of the United States. Yet the thing is possible ; we know 
how often Greek diplomacy turned, or was expected to turn, on arguments 
drawn from legendary times, and we know the strange confusions of 
thought which had come about through the rule of Herakleid princes over 
a Dorian army. But what follows passes belief in any case, unless the 
threats of Agamemnén to Achilleus were taken as a model by his votaries. 
Let Gelén not talk any more of the command for himself ; if he chose to 
help Greece he must be under the command of the Lacedaemonians, if he 
did not choose to be under their command he had better not send any 
help.’ 


Thereupon Gelén lowers his demand, and professes that he will 
be satisfied with the command either by land or by sea; on no 
other condition will he send aid. Then the Athenian envoy 
makes an absurd speech, and declares that the Athenian would 
yield the command by sea to a Lacedaemonian but to no one 
else. 


‘The Athenians were the most ancient people of Greece ; they, alone 
among the Greks, had never changed their dwelling-place. They were not 
ashamed to make their boast, for it was an Athenian of whom Homer in 
his verse had spoken as the best of all men to marshal and drill an army. 
The patience of Gelén at last changed into wrathful sarcasm. He told the 
Athenians that they seemed to be well off for commanders, but not to be 
so rich in men for them to command. If they still claimed all for them- 
selves and would yield nothing, they would do well to get them home as 
fast as they could, and to tell Greece that the spring was taken out of her 
year. 

‘So outrageous a form of outspoken folly as is here attributed to the 
Athenian and Spartan envoys passes all belief. But one may be inclined 
to see in these famous speeches a certain element of satire. The speeches 
are a grotesquely exaggerated expression of certain traditional feelings and 
habits of the Greeks of the mother country which could hardly fail to show 
themselves in a comic light to any Sikeliot of a sarcastic turn. We can well 
believe that in the cities of Old Greece there was a certain feeling of 
jealousy towards a colonial power like Syracuse which had just made such 
a sudden start in the world. To Spartans and to Athenians, Syracuse 
would be simply such an upstart power. Neither of them has its metro- 
polis. . . . And we must remember that Athens herself was really 
somewhat of an upstart power. Her greatness was almost as new as that 
of Syracuse ; her position in Greece was not acknowledged like that of 
Sparta ; she had to be always asserting her antiquity, to be always quoting 
Homer, sometimes, her enemies said, falsifying him. She is well conceived 
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as the power which, by no means with general consent, claims the second 
place, and whose policy it is to profess for the moment an almost ostenta- 
tious submission to the power that holds the first place. In all these ways, 
though the exaggeration is manifest, the position is well caught. The whole 
reads like a piece of Syracusan satire, which was passed off on Herodotus 
as a report of speeches actually made. He was further told in Sicily that, 
after all, Gelén would have given help to Greece if the Carthaginian inva- 
sion had not hindered him. But the certainty that the Carthaginian inva- 
sion was coming must have equally hindered him from offering help. Even 
setting aside exaggeration and satire, the only way in which we could be- 
lieve the most meagre outline of the speeches to be historical would be if 
we could fancy Gelén playing the dangerous game of making demands so 
great that he felt sure that they must be refused. That was the game 
which Nikias played just before the Athenian invasion of Syracuse, and with 
him it was not lucky.’ 


This view of the embassy as a piece of Syracusan satire which 
Herodotus heard on the spot, is striking and convincing. Mr. 
Freeman adds a further guess in his Appendix (p. 515). He 
thinks it not unlikely that the dramatic scene may actually come 
from a play of Epicharmos. ‘We have our parallels in more 
modern times. The dialogue seems framed to make game of the 
kind of personage who, some time back, used to be spoken of as 
* Mr. Mother-country.”’ 

One turns with interest to the pages which are devoted to the 
famous tyrant Phalaris of Akragas. In Sicilian history, ‘as far 
as we know it, Phalaris played but a small part; indeed, 
his very existence has been questioned. But his name is famous; 
famous in ancient literature by its association with the terrible 
bull, famous in modern times by the great controversy of Bentley 
and Boyle on the forged letters. Of the existence of Phalaris 
there is no reason whatever to doubt; and he may have played a 
greater part in Sicilian history than we guess. The existence of 
the bull might seem more doubtful; but Mr. Freeman believes 
in the bull too. His whole discussion of the question is a good 
example of his clear method of sifting evidence and separating 
fact from fable. The strongest direct evidence for the bull, and 
very strong it is, is the distinct testimony of Pindar.* There is 





* rov 5é rauvpy xadkéw xavrijpa vndéa vdov 
€xOpa Ddrapw xaréxes wavrg paris. 
—Pyth. i. 95. 
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also the indirect argument urged by Mr. Freeman, that ‘if the 
bull were real, we at once understand what is otherwise so hard 
to explain, the deep and lasting impression which a man of whom 
so little is really known has made on men’s minds from his own 
time till now’ (p. 458.) It has been thought that the existence of 
the bull was denied by the historian Timaios of Tauromenion. 
Both Diodéros and Polybios seem to say so. Diodéros (xiii. 90) 
tells us that the bull of Phalaris was part of the booty taken by 
the Carthaginians when they sacked Akragas in 408 B.c.; that 
from Carthage it was brought back to its home by the younger 
Scipio, and that he, Diodéros, himself saw it at Agrigentum. 
And he alleges this as an argument against Timaios, who said 
‘that this bull had not existed at all’ (roGrov Tov Tadpov wh yeyovéva 7d 
civohov). Polybios (xii. 25) expresses his belief in the genuineness 
of the bull brought from Carthage, and mentions adversely the 
view of Timaios that ‘neither did the Carthaginian bull come 
from Akragas nor did such a bull exist in Akragas’ :— 


gdoxwy pr’ elva rov év Kapyndduc radpov é& ’Axpd-yavros unre 
yeyovévas Tovodrov év TH mpoeipnuévy mode. 


These two statements, taken by themselves, would certainly 
leave the impression that Timaios denied the bull altogether. 
That was the inference drawn by Bentley. If Polybios and 
Diodéros meant this, they must have misread their Timaios. For 
a fragment of that historian has been preserved in a scholium on 
Pindar (Pyth. i. 185). There we read: ‘The Akragantines cast 
the bull of Phalaris into the sea, as Timaios says. For he adds 
that the bull shown in the city is not the bull of Phalaris, as is 
generally believed, but an image of the river god Gelas.’ Bentley 
rejected the statement of the scholiast as inconsistent with Poly- 
bios and Diodéros. But Mr. Freeman rightly accepts it. ‘In 
this case the scholiast is not guessing, but quoting Timaios, and 
seemingly quoting him accurately. The very significant bit about 
the river-god must be a genuine bit of Timaios; so must the state- 
ment that the real bull of Phalaris was thrown into the sea. 
No scholiast could ever have invented or dreamed of either of 
them.’ 

It is quite clear that Diodérus mistook what Timaios said. 
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What Timaios must have said, was that the original bull of 
Phalaris had been thrown into the sea, and no longer existed at 
the siege of Akragas in 408 B.c.; and that therefore the bull at 
Carthage could not be the original bull. But it is not so clear 
that Polybios misunderstood the author whom he criticized. For 
we can interpret his words to mean: ‘ Timaios asserted (1) that 
the bull at Carthage did not come from Akragas, and (2) that 
there was at Akragas no such bull as the Carthaginian bull.’ It 
is worth noting that both Diodéros and Polybios use the same 
words uh yeyorevs in stating the assertion of Timaios; and this 
looks as if the original words of Timaios were o# yéyove. If we 
suppose that Timaios wrote something like odse yéyove rowdros év 
’Axpdéyavn, we could easily understand how Diodéros might have 
wrongly taken him to say that there was no bull at all in 
Akragas ; whereas he must have meant that Akragas never had 
a bull like that at Carthage. And that Polybios understood him 
in this sense, seems almost certain from the argument brought 
forward by Polybios in favour of the Carthaginian bull, namely, 
that it had a door in the shoulder, through which the victims 
could be put in.* The point of this argument was evidently to 
show that the bull in question was such as the bull of Phalaris. I 
submit this explanation of the Polybios passage to Mr. Freeman’s 
consideration. 

Mr. Freeman points out that there was a stage in the growth 
of the Phalaris legend. ‘If Phalaris did put men in a brazen 
bull, they were no doubt his political enemies at Akragas. He 
was a Greek tyrant imitating Phcenician ways, but he was a 
Greek tyrant after all. As soon as men had begun to liken him 
to Bousiris, Echetos, Géryonés, and other purely mythical op- 
pressors, he was conceived as, like them, the enemy of strangers 
[so in a scholium on Lykophr6n, whereas in Diodéros he punishes 
his su5@vdx]. Instead of a Greek tyrant somewhat outdoing the 
usual measure of a Greek tyrant’s cruelty, he becomes an ogre 
or a two-headed giant.’ There are also some interesting remarks 
on the forged letters. Mr. Freeman compares the persistent 





*There is a misprint in the passage quoted from Polybios on p. 462: 
After érépas in the third line, a/zlas is omitted. 
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belief in the Battle Abbey Roll and the false Ingulf with the 
general slowness to accept the convincing demonstration of 
Bentley. Yet the Letters, forged though they be, may perhaps 
give us some bits of information. Forgeries prove nothing as to 
what they are intended to prove, but they may be good evidence 
for incidental matters which the forger may have known and was 
not concerned to misrepresent. The Secret History ascribed to 
Prokopios, for instance, is good authority for social life in the 
sixth century A.D., whatever view we hold concerning either its 
authorship or its credibility in regard to the conduct of Justinian 
and Theodéra. Mr. Freeman gives a good example of this prin- 
ciple in the question of the birthplace of Phalaris. But first, 
touching his date, Jerome gives 570 or 575 B.c., and there is no 
reason to reject this statement. Akragas was founded in 580, 
so that a priori this date is very likely. We may feel pretty 
certain that between 570 and 560 Phalaris was tyrant at Akragas. 
We should be quite certain, if we had the lost book of Diodéros, 
in which Phalaris would have come in. This being so, it is clear 
that Phalaris was not a native of Akragas, which was founded 
only ten or fifteen years before he became tyrant. In one of the 
forged Letters it is stated that Phalaris was a native of Asty- 
palaia. Mr. Freeman is disposed to accept this town as his 
birth-place. ‘He may very well have been born at Astypalaia, 
and it is hard to see what should have put Astypalaia into the 
forger’s head, if he had not seen some record or tradition to that 
effect ’ (p. 460). 

Some have blamed Mr. Freeman for not doing justice to the 
tyrants. It seems to me that the tyrants have received at his 
hands whatever justice they deserve. There is no doubt that 
they did much to promote the development of literature and art ; 
they were ambitious to shine in the intellectual as well as in the 
political world. They did much for the unity of Hellas and the 
national sentiment of the Greeks, by founding and patronizing 
the great national festivals. The example of their wealthy and 
luxurious courts may have tended to elevate and refine, in super- 
ficial ways, the social life of Greece. I am not disposed to under- 
rate what the tyrants did; I am rather disposed to think that 


their work has been sometimes insufficiently appreciated. But if 
XIX. 
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we look at the tyrannis from a political point of view, the sight is 
not so pleasant. Arbitrary rule, with all its injustice and cruel- 
ties, meets our gaze. And the worst thing about it, and also the 
strangest thing, is that it is totally opposed to the free spirit of 
the Hellénes. The form of government known as tyrannis is 
the very last that we should expect to meet among a people who 
were fain to bow to no master but reason, and laws founded on 
reason. Yet the tyrannis is always cropping up. And this very 
strangeness, this very inconsistency, makes one ready to believe 
that the tyrants were a sort of necessity, and had an important 
function to perform in Greek history.. I have already touched 
on what they did in the social world, and in the field of letters. 
But even in political history, if they were directly a misfortune, 
indirectly at least they were of some use. This has been well 
brought out by Mr. Freeman (II., 294) : 


‘ And, contrary to the poet’s rule, it was often the good that the tyrant 
had done that lived after him. When he had risen to power on the ruins of 
an oligarchy, that oligarchy could seldom be brought back again. When 
he had risen to power with the good will of a part of the people, his rule 
had commonly wiped out earlier distinctions, or at least had made it im- 
possible to restore them in their fullness. His rule had brought with it 
equality, if only equality in submission ; his fall brought with it equality 
in freedom. In other words, his fall led to the establishment of demo- 
cracy.’ 


This was the chief political use of the tyrannis. Enemies of 
democracy may profess to regard it as a bad use; but it is hard 
to see how any reasonable man, who reads Greek history and 
studies Greek literature, can deny the fact that democracy, in 
its Greek form, was the constitution best suited to the spirit 
and temper of the Greeks. 

On the many important disputed questions which Mr. 
Freeman has discussed in these volumes, his conclusions, whether 
positive or negative, seem to me to be always justified by the data. 
In some small matters of detail, here and there, I take a different 
view, and, before concluding, may call attention to one or two 
points in which, I think, he is mistaken. In his account of 
Syracuse, Vol. I., p. 352, he observes : ‘ Of the many cities which 
grew to make up the mighty whole of Syracuse, the city on the 
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island was not the greatest ;’ and in a note he throws out a con- 
jecture. He asks: 


‘Does the phrase peyahoré\ues & Zvpdxoou in Pindar (Pyth., ii. 1) refer to 
the beginning of this process under Gelén, or is it simply ‘‘ Syracuse that 
great city?” In Pyth. vii. 1, we have al weyadord\es "AOGva, which it 
would be a little forced to apply to the cuvolkios of Attica, while to the 
city of Athens it would hardly apply till Hadrian’s day.’ 


Whatever peyatorées means it certainly could not mean ‘ that 
great city.’ For weyadérous is clearly an adjective, not (like 
dxpbroks) a substantive, as it would in that case have to be. But 
is Mr. Freeman’s suggestion possible? Here, indeed, he seems 
to distrust it, but he comes back to it again in Vol. IL., p. 139, 
where we read in the text: ‘Of that union Gelén was the 
beginner ; under him Syracuse began to deserve the epithet given 
to it by the poet as the great city made up of many cities.’* 
Here we see more exactly how he would interpret the epithet. 
But this interpretation seems hardly possible ; veyadérous can only 
mean on2 of two things. It may mean (1) weyddrqv wodrw Exovoa 
‘having a great city ;’ or (2) meyddas odes Exovea, * having great 
cities,’ which would be an appropriate epithet of Sicily herself. 
The second meaning might fit the guess of Mr. Freeman, as far 
as the plural is concerned, but would all the cities which made up 
Syracuse have been called great? Mr. Freeman seems to feel 
the awkwardness of this by his version, the great city made up 
of many cities. There is, further, the objection, which he 
mentioned himself, that ‘many cities’ is inapplicable to peyado 
mikes ’A@ava. There is surely little doubt that peyadérous means 
simply ‘ having a great réus.’ This signification is quite clear in 
the case of Athens. For Thucydides tells us that the Athenian 
acropolis was formerly the polis (ii. 15, 7d 82 mp6 rodrov 4 dxpbrolus % 
vov obca wéds fv) So that there can be little doubt of Pindar’s re- 
ference to the acropolis. I submit to Mr. Freeman’s consideration 
whether we may not also conclude that, when the same poet 
called Syracuse veyadordues, he referred to the Island, which was 
truly the great polis, ‘the head and centre of all.’ And this 
would illustrate the ‘ peculiarity in the topographical nomencla- 





* In the note there is a misprint. 252 should be 362. 
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ture of Syracuse that the word akropolis and other equivalent 
names are often applied to the lowest of the main quarters of the 
city.’ ‘The Island,’ writes Mr. Freeman, ‘ was what the hill was 
at Athens, what the soaring mountain was at Corinth. And the 
habit of thinking of the strongest part of a town as its highest 
point was so strong that at Syracuse the words akra and akropolis 
are constantly, however inappropriately, applied to the Island.’ 

In Vol. IL., p. 206, there is a reference to the verses of Pindar 
on the victory of Himera.* We read: ‘And to the sons of 
Deinomenés the hymn should rise by the well-watered coast of 
Himera, to tell how by their deeds of arms the foemen perished ;’ 
the expression ‘ well-watered coast of Himera’ suggests the sea- 
coast at Himera. But this is not what Pindar says rapa rav edvipov 
dxrav ‘Iuépa surely means ‘ by the well-watered bank of the river 
Himeras.’ 

In Appendix, Note xxvi., on ‘ Xenokratés, son of Ainésida- 
mos,’ p. 534, it is said that the Isthmian victory of Xenokratés 
which is mentioned in the Second Olympian, ‘is of course an 
earlier Isthmian victory, not that commemorated in the second 
Isthmian.’ Ona careful consideration of the evidence, I decidedly 
think that there was only one Isthmian victory, namely, that 
celebrated in the second Isthmian. If there had been two, we 
may regard it as perfectly certain that two would have been 
mentioned in the list of victories which is given in the second 
Isthmian. A victory at one of the four great games was too 
precious and rare to be left out, and Pindar’s silence seems 
conclusive that the victory celebrated in Isth. ii. is the same as 
that referred to in Ol. ii. It was not uncommon to write odes for 
an anniversary, and in this case we learn from the scholia that 
Simonides also celebrated the victory which occasioned the second 
Isthmian. We may conjecture that Simonides composed his ode 
for the immediate celebration, while Pindar’s hymn was meant 
for an anniversary at least four years later. 

A difficult historical question arises as to the change of Zanklé 
into Messana. On this subject Mr. Freeman has a long note in 
his Appendix ii. pp. 485 sgg., and his view differs from that of 





* Pyth. i., 76, 599. 
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Holm. While Holm says that the new name was given to Zanklé 
before Anaxilas of Rhégion had driven out the Samians, Mr. 
Freeman doubts whether it was given until a period later than 
the death of Anaxilas. He is inclined to bring the name into 
connexion with the Third Messenian War (467-457 B.c.); and 
he quotes Diodéros * to shew that ‘there is some reason to think 
that the city was called Zanklé for some years after the time of 
Anaxilas.’ The two chief passages about the transformation of 
Zauklé into Messana are in Herodotus (vii. 164) and Thucydides 
(vi. 4.) The earlier historian tells us how Kadmos of Kés joined 
with the Samians in occupying Zanklé, ‘ which changed its name 
to Messéné.’ This, as Mr. Freeman remarks, certainly need not 
mean that the change of name was the work of the Samians. 
The later historian, having mentioned the settlement of the 
Samians, states that Anaxilas, not long after, drove them out and 
changed the name of the city to Messéné, in commemoration of 
his own remote ancestors in Peloponnesian Messéné. Thus the 
statement of Thucydides is rejected both by Holm and, hesitat- 
ingly, by Mr. Freeman; but while the former makes the name 
Messana older, the latter proposes to make it later than the rule 
of Anaxilas at Zanklé. Holm appeals to coins of Samian type 
which have the inscription Messenion; and this is decidedly in 
favour of his view. Thucydides however is cautious about his 
statements, and there must surely have been some ground for his 
assertion about Anaxilas. I should be inclined to conjecture that 
the name Messéué at Zanklé may have been far older even than 
the occupation of the Samians. There may have been a sort of 
outpost close to Zanklé, and standing to Zanklé in the same rela- 
tion in which Achradina and Temenités stood to the Island. The 
Samians might have first occupied this outer quarter of the town, 
and it might have continued to be their special quarter, even after 
they had been in possession of the polis. And the statement of 
Thucydides might then be quite true. Anaxilas might have 
united Messéné more closely with Zanklé and might have called 





* When Diod6ros is recording the death of Anaxilas he calls him still 6 ‘Piyylov 
kal Zdyxdns répavvos, and the first mention of Messéné does not come till about 
15 years later. 
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the whole of the enlarged town by the name of the old suburbs, 
in commemoration of his Peloponnesian ancestors. This is a 
guess ; but it is a case in which one is driven to guessing. And 
Mr. Freeman is probably quite right in inferring from Diodéros 
that the older name was still used after the time of Anaxilas. A 
new official name can hardly come into general use all at once; 
there was a period no doubt in which both names were current. 
And it is quite possible that there may, even on the theory here put 
forward, be a measure of truth in Mr. Freeman’s proposed connex- 
ion of Messéné with the Third Messenian War. That event may 
have finally fixed the supremacy of the new name. I suggest, as 
a possibility, that in this way the statement of the Greek his- 
torian, and the diverging views of the German and the English 
historians, may be partly reconciled.* 
J. B. Bury. 








ArT, III.—THE DARIEN EXPEDITION. 


N the vaults of the Bank of Scotland at Edinburgh, there is 
a strong box of rivetted sheet-iron, which was formerly 
the Treasure-Chest of the Darien Company. This is the sole 
remaining tangible piece of property belonging to an enter- 
prise famons in its day, the story of which is almost forgotten 
in this generation. The Panama Bubble of M. de Lesseps is 
not the only disaster associated with the narrow Isthmus of 
Darien, although the French scheme has dissipated more 
money than did the project of the Scotch Company. 
It is curious to think that an empty cash-box or an 
old ledger may, fifty years hence, be all that is left of M. 





* As these volumes will probably soon reach a new edition, one or two trifling 
misprints may be noted which we observed in Vol. II. P, 96, n. 2, for ete read 
elke. P. 103 n. 1, for dwévavria read brevayria. P. 214 n. 3, for idpwridw read 
vdpwmidv. P. 309n. 3, for xaracxedacm read xaracxevdoa. P. 322 n. 4, last 
word should be dwégnvay (without: subscr.) P. 570, the Sikel Archénidés is 
omitted in the Index, 
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de Lesseps’ great Canalisation Scheme. It is possible, per- 
haps probable, that in a couple of hundred years or so, the 
‘ Lottery-bonds’ and the famous ‘ Reports’ will be as great 
curiosities as are now the books of the Darien Company. 
These books, at anyrate, were models of mathematical 
accuracy and of scrupulous accounting, and it is said that 
in style and method they would do credit to any first-class 
banking institution of our own time. But alas! many a 
private trader has found, as did the Association of Merchant 
Adventurers, that the most exact and careful system of book- 
keeping is not in itself sufficient to avert ruin from ill- 
considered undertakings. The Darien Company collapsed in 
spite of the most beautiful books: the City of Glasgow Bank 
collapsed in spite of the most ingenious financing in the 
history of commerce. 

Various accounts have been given of the adventure known 
as the Darien Expedition, but much of its history is concealed 
in scattered papers and pamphlets of the period, which are not 
accessible to most people. With the assistance of some of 
these we propose to tell the story afresh, with some new 
lights upon it. 

In Pagan’s History of Glasgow, it is stated that Glasgow, 
then beginning to awaken to the advantages of foreign com- 
merce, entered into Paterson’s scheme with hearty goodwill. 
The last of the ships sailed from Rothesay Bay, and among the 
emigrants was the last of the Stuarts of Minto, but so reduced 
in circumstances that he could not even take shares in the 
Company. The citizens, however, subscribed largely ; some 
of them invested their all in the undertaking; and a great 
many joined it as colonists. When the end came, ‘so severely’ 
says Pagan ‘did Glasgow suffer from the shock, that it was 
not till many years subsequently, viz., in 1716, that her mer- 
chants possessed ships of their own.’ 

At the time of the inception of the enterprise, Scotland was 
deriving little advantage from the Union of the Crowns. Ac- 
cording to law, no goods could be exported to or imported 
from Asia, Africa and America, except in English or Irish 
bottoms, while of the crews of the vessels, three-fourths must be 
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English. Only English built ships were allowed to conduct 
the coasting trade, no product of ‘the Plantations’ could be 
imported into Scotland direct, and all land-traffic between 
Scotland and England had to pass through either Carlisle or 
Berwick, and was subject to tolls. But after the Revolution 
of 1688, the nation began to have a hankering after unre- 
stricted commerce, and a desire for a share of the good things 
of the Indies. A nervous restlessness took hold of the people, 
who were in such a mood that Paterson’s proposal found eager 
listeners and enthusiastic supporters. 

Not much is known of William Paterson’s early career. A 
Scotchman by birth, he seems to have gone while quite young 
to the West Indies, but whether as a missionary, as some say, 
or as a buccaneer, as Sir Walter Scott inclined to believe, is 
disputed. The truth seems to be that he began life as a packman, 
and that, as a young man, he gravitated towards the Bahamas, 
where he lived for a time among the buccaneers of those 
islands, who were not originally pirates but derived their 
name from their trade, which was ‘ buchanning,’ or drying and 
curing beef for the ships and colonies. (Boucan is the Indian 
name for smoke-dried flesh). While in the Bahamas, 
Paterson seems to have practised as a preacher, as well as a 
buccaneer. He led a roving life for some years, at any rate, 
and when he came back to this country had more than one 
great scheme in his head. As Macaulay says, ‘ He seems to 
have been gifted by nature with fertile invention, an ardent 
temperament, and great powers of persuasion, and to have ac- 
quired somewhere in the course of his vagrant life a perfect 
knowledge of accounts.’ Three years after his return, he 
succeeded in floating the Bank of England, of which institution 
he was for a time a Director, According to Scott, it was only 
after he was shouldered out of that concern that he turned 
his attention to the plan of settling a colony in Central America. 

It was really an old idea of his, however, and was 
doubtless suggested by what he had seen of the Spaniards and 
their traffic in Tropical America. He selected a situation which 
seemed to promise to arrest the commerce of two hemispheres. 
On the narrow neck of the Darien Isthmus he hoped to com- 
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mand the wealth of both the Old World and the New,—to 
form a common centre for the trade of the whole world. 
Little was known about the climate, but he saw the Spaniards 
flourishing in other parts of America—why should not Scotch- 
men flourish in Darien? It was quite unappropriated, he 
maintained, for the Isthmus had never been the property of 
Spain, but was possessed by independent Indians, who made 
war on the Spaniards. And as for the country, here is even a 
later account than Paterson’s, published in 1699, in The 
History of Caledonia: or the Scots’ Colony of Darien. By a 
Gentleman lately Arrived.’ He calls the country ‘the most 
famous isthmus in the world,’ and says :— 


‘It is about 120 miles long and 60 broad. If it were possible to cut a 
channel from sea to sea, capable of shipping, it would facilitate the naviga- 
tion of the world two parts in three, but it is next to an impossibility, for 
it is almost a continuous chain of mountains, of which some are as high as 
any of the Alps. The valleys are watered with rivers and perpetual clear 
streams, which are most pleasant to drink, as soft as milk and very 
nourishing. The hills are clothed with tall trees without any underwood, 
so that one may gallop conveniently among them many miles, from sun 
and river, unless of a great continuance. The air makes in the tops of the 
trees a pleasant melancholy musick, so that one of the Colony, considering 
the coolness, pleasant murmuring of the air, and the infinite beauty of a 
continual natural arbor, called them the ‘‘ Shades of Love.”’ 


From this roseate picture one would conclude that the 
writer did not remain many weeks in this ‘most famous 
isthmus.’ But he goes on to speak of mines of gold and 
other minerals, of an interview he had along with Mr. Pater- 
son with the Indians, of the friendly character and fine appear- 
ance of these natives, of the feasting which attended the 
negotiations, and so on. In fact, the ‘Gentleman lately 
Arrived’ from Darien might have commanded his own price 
as prospectus-writer for a company-promoter of our own day. 

To return, however, to Scotland. The Scotch Parliament of 
1695 was chiefly occupied with the tragedy of Glencoe, but 
also turned its attention to various schemes for encouraging 
the commercial enterprise of the country. One of these 
schemes was the formation of the Bank of Scotland; another 
of them was a company for trading with Africa and the Indies, 
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It was the attitude of William III. to this last affair which 
fomented the opposition to his Government, and revived the 
hopes of the Jacobites in favour of the exiled King. This was 
an unfortunate period in Scottish history, and yet it marked 
the beginning of a new time, for to the years between 1695 
and 1700 may be traced the introduction of various industries 
into Scotland, and the foundation of enterprises which were 
hereafter to bear rich fruit. The Bank of Scotland was 
founded under an Act of this Parliament, dated 17th July, 1695. 
It began with a capital of about £100,000 sterling, and had 
for its first office a second ‘flat’ in the Parliament Close, 
Edinburgh. Custom had to be sought, for the advantages of 
a bank were then unknown ; and it is stated that the Directors 
had even to go about personally to invite people to come and 
borrow from them. The rate for loans was 6 per cent.,* and 
for bills 12 per cent., with a rebate of 2 per cent. when the 
loans were promptly repaid. The Treasurer received a salary 
of £100 per annum ; the Accountant £60; and the Secretary 
£25. The first Accountant was George Watson, who after- 
wards founded the hospital in Edinburgh still bearing his name. 

This Parliament also passed in 1695 an Act for the 
Encouragement of Foreign Trade, and granted a charter of 
Incorporation to ‘ The Company of Scotland trading to Africa 
and the Indies.’ As the interest of Scotland was held to be 
the main purpose of this undertaking, one of the conditions 
was that at least half of the stock should be held in Scotland 
by Scotchmen, and that the other half should be allotted to 
Scotchmen residing either in Scotland or elsewhere, or to 
foreigners. ‘The Company was empowered to plant colonies 
in all parts of Asia, Africa, or America, which were not 
possessed by any European power. The ships of the Company 
were to return direct to Scotland with their cargoes, without 
breaking bulk, and the Company was to have the sole privilege 
of trading from Scotland to these three quarters of the globe, 
the right of seizure and forfeiture being granted against all 





* ‘The Bicentenary of the Bank of Scotland’ in The Bankers’ Magazine 
for September, 1891. 
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delinquents. The concession was to hold good for thirty-one 
years from the 3lst August 1696, and the Company was to pay 
to the Crown, by way of acknowledgement, one hogshead of 
tobacco yearly, if required. 

In a letter from Paterson to the Lord-Provost of Edinburgh 
(oneof the Directorsnamed in theconcession), he counsels secrecy 
as long as possible as to the terms of the concession, lest the 
English Parliament and people should take alarm. With the 
shrewdness of a modern ‘promoter,’ he advises that the sub- 
scription list should not be opened too soon and not kept open 
too long :—‘ The Bank of England had but six weeks time from 
the opening of the bookes,’ hesays, ‘and was finished in nine dayes; 
and in all subscriptions here (London) it is limited to a single 
day; for if a thing goe not with the first heat, the raising of a 
fund seldom or never succeeds, the multitude being commonly 
ledd more by example than reason.’ He concludes by dwell- 
ing upon the prospects of success for the enterprise, and with 
the expression of the hope that the Almighty would bless the 
endeavour and ‘make use of Scotland to visit the dark places 
of the earth, whose habitations are full of cruelty.’ 

The secret, however, was not kept—as, of course, it could 
not be—and the London merchants brought all the strength 
they could to bear upon Parliament to stifle the undertaking, 
which seemed, as they thought, to threaten the English para- 
mountcy in trade. The East India Company and the English 
African Company, although bitter rivals, made common cause 
against the new Scotch Company because of its origin. The 
English Parliament even, later on, ordered the books of the 
new Company to be seized, and the Directors to be impeached 
of high crimes and misdemeanour. 

Paterson, however, had calculated that, although impo- 
verished by the war, Londoners would subscribe liberally to 
the Scotch scheme. Indeed, when the subscription was 
opened in October, the whole amount offered to the English 
merchants was at first quickly taken up. Chambers* states 
this amount at £300,000, which could hardly be if the capital 
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was £400,000, of which one half bad to be reserved for Scotch- 
men in Scotland. But the fears of the East India Company 
being aroused, they made political use of the cry that the 
Scotch adventurers would destroy the trade of England 
abroad.* The London subscriptions were withdrawn, or rather 
the ‘stock was not taken up, and the shares were forfeited ; 
while to add to the reverse, one of the London Directors made 
off with £8,500. 

The original idea was a capital of £600,000, of which one 
half should be furnished by England and one half by Scotland, 
but when England dropped off Scotland was unable to make 
up the whole of the deficit. An appeal was made to Hamburg 
for support, and subscriptions were promised there to the ex- 
tent of £100,000, but the English capitalists got political influ- 
ences to bear and the Hamburgers never took up the stock. 
All that Scotland could do was to add another £100,000 to 
the original allotment, and this with difficulty, for the last sub- 
scription of £2000 to complete the £400,000 was a ‘ bogus’ 
one.t The name of an Edinburgh citizen was put down on a 
guarantee from the Company—a proof that the devices of com- 
pany-promoters were even then not unknown. 

Protected by the Charter of the Scottish Parliament, the 
Company appealed to the people of Scotland, and the re- 
sponse was miraculous. Says Scott: 


‘The hopes entertained of the profits to arise from this speculation were 
in the last degree sanguine ; not even the Solemn League and Covenant 
was signed with more eager enthusiasm. Almost every one who had or 
could command any sum of ready money embarked it in the Indian and 
African Company (i.e., Darien Company). Many subscribed their all ; 
maidens threw in their fortunes, and widows whatever sums they could 
raise upon their dower, to be repaid an hundredfold by the golden shower 
which was to descend upon the subscribers. Some sold estates to vest the 
money in the Company’s funds, and so eager was the spirit of speculation 
that when eight hundred thousand pounds formed the whole circulating 
capital of Scotland, half of that sum was vested in the Darien stock.’ 


This, then, was the subscribed capital with which the con- 
cern started—£400,000—and it was raised in a sort of spirit of 





* Parliamentary Papers, 1695. t Burton. 
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national pride, with all the more enthusiasm after the Ham- 
burgers withdrew. The subscribers to this scheme were 
representative of all classes of the nation, but the contributions 
from the Highlands were confined to a few small amounts 
from Inverness. Curiously few, indeed, are the names begin- 
ning with ‘ Mac’ on the list, and such as there are hailed for 
the most part from Ayr and Galloway. ‘Ihe explanation, of 
course, may be found not in the lack of sympathy with the 
adventure, but in lack of money among the clans. The list 
was headed by the Duchess of Hamilton for £3000. William 
Paterson was down for the same amount, as also were the 
Corporations of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the Duke of Queens- 
berry, Lord Belhaven, and Sir John Stuart of Grandtully. 
The subscribers of £2,000 each included Mr. Robert Black- 
wood, merchant in Edinburgh, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
the Earl of Hopetoun, the Earl of Leven, and Lord Glenorchy. 
The Earl of Argyll was down for £1,500, as also was ‘ Patrick 
Thomson, Treasurer of Glasgow.’ The Merchant Company of 
Edinburgh subscribed for £1,200, and the Merchants House of - 
Glasgow for £1,000. Many lords, lairds, and merchants sub- 
scribed for £1,000 each, including Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
the Provost of Glasgow, Lockhart of Carnwath, Sir John 
Maxwell of Pollok, Lord Stair, ‘ John Spreul, alias Bass John, 
merchant in Glasgow,’ and Sir John Shaw of Greenock. The 
total of subscribers was 1,400, and the amount they actually 
paid up and ultimately lost was £243,166—an amount which, 
Macaulay says, would have to be multiplied one hundred-fold 
in our time to give a fair proportion to the then population 
and wealth of the country. 

The Court of Directors lost no time in beginning business, their 
first proceeding being to purchase two houses for offices and 
stores, in Mills’ Square, Edinburgh, at a cost of £850. Then 
they proceeded to organise a staff, to lay down office regula- 
tions, and to arrange salaries An eight-hour day was 
practically provided, viz., from 8 till 12 in the forenoon, and 
from 2 till 6 in the afternoon, but the cash had to be balanced 
every night before the office was closed. The salaries were 
only a shade more liberal than in the new Bank of Scotland, 
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with which corporation, indeed, the African (or Darien) Com- 
pany entered into keen competition. The charter of the Bank 
might have enabled it to restrain the Company from banking 
operations, but the Governor seems to have judged it prudent 
not to offend so great and influential a Company, lest they 
should retaliate by causing a run on the Bank. It is interesting 
to note from these old records* that the African Company had 
rather a contempt for the young Bank of Scotland, and 
predicted failure for its efforts to introduce regular banking into 
the northern kingdom. Yet now the Bank of Scotland is one 
of the most powerful financial institutions in the realm, and the 
Darien Company is represented by an empty treasure-chest in 
its vaults ! 

The Directors retained control over the most minute details, 
to judge by orders referring to such small matters as flour for 
the purser of one of the ships. The secretary’s salary was 
fixed at £150; the chief accountant, £120; the chief cashier, 
£120; and the assistants or clerks seem to have received from 
£70 down to £25 per annum. 

From Burton we learn that the books and papers were 
remarkable for correctness, and that the book-keeping was 
perfect. The office-books were of enormous size, but ‘ would 
excite no passing remark on their obsolete appearance if they 
were seen lying open, with the ink wet, on a bank-counter of 
the present day.’ The larger volumes had ‘ over the regular 
binding a loose cover of soft, red leather of the sort still used 
to mitigate the wear and tear of books requiring to be regu- 
larly handled, and ‘the writing is clear and distinct, and would 
at the present day be called the perfection of bank-clerk 
caligraphy.’ This is the testimony of a noted book-hunter, 
who was, perhaps, the first to disturb the long repose of the 
relics of the Darien House. 

Although the Directors were so eager to begin business, it is 
important to note that nothing in the original charter referred 
to Darien,—the ostensible object of the enterprise being to 
trade with Africa and the Indies. It was, indeed, not until two 
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years after the capital had been subscribed that the first expedi- 
tion sailed. It is not easy now to account for this long delay, 
but that the public enthusiasm endured through it all is cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

The first vessel purchased was the Caledonia, the next the 
Instauration. Both were lying at Hamburg, and were 
brought over to Leith under convoy. The Scots Privy 
Council granted them Letters of Marque; and towards the 
end of July 1698, the first expedition left Leith with some 
1,200 colonists and seamen. They had a very vague idea of 
where they were going, but they were filled with the highest 
hopes and fired with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Of the twelve hundred men who formed the first expedition, 
a large number were Highlanders, and some were soldiers who 
had been discharged at the Peace of Ryswick. The officers, 
generally, were men of good birth. Dalrymple says,* ‘the 
neighbouring nations with a mixture of surprise and respect, 
saw the poorest kingdom of Europe sending forth the most 
gallant and the most numerous colony that had ever gone 
from the old to the new world.’ The expedition sailed amidst 
the tears and prayers and praises of a vast multitude, more or 
less directly interested in its welfare. Dalrymple says, ‘Many 
seamen and soldiers whose services had been refused, because 
more had offered themselves than were needed, were found 
hid in the ships, and, when ordered ashore, clung to the ropes 
and timbers, imploring to go, without reward, with their com- 
panions.’ The ships had sealed orders which were not opened 
until Madeira was reached, so that the destination was 
actually a secret, however well it was suspected by the 
_more knowing ones. Indeed, one would infer from Mr. Hugh 
Rose’s Journalt+ that few of the company had the remotest 
idea of where they were bound for, or any clear conception of 
what was to be done when they reached their destination. 

Darien was reached on 4th November, 1698, and the settlers 
proceeded to fortify the landing-place by landing fifty cannon, 





* Memoirs of Great Britain, by Sir John Dalrymple. 
t Bannatyne Club Papers. 
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and erecting what they called Fort St. Andrew. ‘On the 
other side of the harbour there was a mountain a mile high, 
on which they placed a watch-house which, in the rarified air 
within the tropics, gave them an immense range of prospect to 
prevent all surprise. To this place it was observed that the 
Highlanders often repaired to enjoy the cool air, and to talk of 
their friends whom they had left behind.’* They issued a 
proclamation declaring freedom of trade and of religion, they 
sent friendly messages to the Spanish Governors, and they 
entered into negotiations with the natives for the purchase of 
land, 

A Council was appointed by the Company for the govern- 
ment of the Colony, and ‘fundamental constitutions’ for its 
perpetual rule were ordained. Free trade in the Colony was 
proclaimed, but the Company reserved one-twentieth of all 
lands, gold-dust, silver, and pearls. Import dues were imposed 
of 2 per cent. (to operate after 1702) on all goods by Scotch 
vessels, 3 per cent. by other ships, and 1 per cent. only on 
American produce coming by American ships. Export dues 
of from 2 to 4 per cent. were also fixed. The duties of the 
Colony to the Company were very clearly and minutely laid 
down, and all the instructions were most exact. 

The first Council consisted of seven members, pithy descrip- 
tions of whom we find in the records of a contemporary 
writer.t There was (lst) James Cuzningham— he had been 
a major in the Scots’ forces and disbanded in the peace: 
a pillar of the kirk and never out of Scotland before.’ (2nd) 
Donald Mackay—‘ a scrivener’s or writer’s clerk, newly come 
out of his apprenticeship, but a youth of good parts.’ (3rd) 
William Veitch—‘a man of no trade, but advanced to this 
post on the account his father was a Godly minister and a 
glorifier of God, I think in the Grassmarket.’ (4th) Robert 
Jolly—‘a jolly Scotch overgrown Hamburger, who was 
formerly a skipper and used to the Shetland trade, but had 
for some dozen years been set up at Hamburg, in the quality 
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of merchant, and after that a broker, and now a councillor.’ 
(5th) Robert Pennicuik—‘ formerly a surgeon in the English 
navy, then a lieutenant, and afterwards commander of a bomb. 
This gentleman having gained experience by being twenty- 
one years away from Scotland in various trades and occupa- 
tions, was advanced by the interest of the Kirk party, the 
better to balance that of the Church, and to keep out Dr. 
M., a reputed atheist. Mr. Pennicuik was not only councillor, 
but likewise captain, commodore, and the very Oxford of our 
navy. (6th) James Montgomery— you may know him by 
the story of the bloody fight he had with the Spaniards, 
where so many hundreds were taken prisoners, though, at 
the same time, there was never a Spaniard hurt. This gentle- 
man was formerly an ensign in the Scots’ Guards, but, not 
liking the office, left it and carried a brown musket in another 
regiment, his preferment being entirely due to influence.’ 
(7th) Robert Pinkerton—‘ a good, downright, rough-spun tar, 
never before known by any designation or State office save 
that of boatswain to Sir William Phipps, when he was on the 
wreck,’ 

These were what the writer sarcastically calls ‘the seven 
wise men’ who were to annex Mexico and Peru, and enrich 
Scotland. Veitch, however, did not sail with the expedition, 
and Paterson was, on the voyage out, appointed in his place. 
Of the ministers of the gospel with the expedition, this writer 
speaks in no exalted terms. 

The news of their settlement in the Isthmus of Darien 
arrived at Edinburgh on the 25th March, 1699, and was cele- 
brated with the most extravagant rejoicings. ‘Thanks were 
publicly offered up to God in all the churches of the city. 
At a public graduation of students, at which the magistrates in 
their formalities attended, the Professor of Philosophy pro- 
nounced a harangue in favour of that settlement, the legality 
of which, against all other pretenders, was maintained in their 
printed theses; and it seems even to have been a common sub- 
ject of declamation from all the pulpits.”* 





* Arnot. 
5 
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The Church of Scotland sent four ministers with the first 
expedition, to keep alive among the colonists the religion of 
their fathers. These four were,* Alexander Shields, Francis 
Boreland, Archibald Stobo, and Alexander Dalgleish, to whom, 
in 1700, the General Assembly directed a pastoral. A further 
selection of ministers was sent by the General Assembly with 
the succeeding expeditions. A lengthy ‘ Letter from the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
met at Glasgow, 21st July, 1699, to the Honourable Council 
and Inhabitants of the Scots’ Colony of Caledonia in America, 
is also among the records. 

In this letter the colonists are reminded that the eyes of 
God, of angels, and of men, are on them, and they are besought 
‘for the Lord’s sake, for their own souls’ sake, and for the sake 
of their country and their own posterity, and for the interest of 
the commonwealth, and for all that ought to be sacred, to live 
honest lives, abhorring uncleanness, idleness, falsehood and un- 
just dealings.’ 'l'hey are also specially exhorted to be just and 
earnest in their dealings with the natives. The letter acknow- 
ledges that the adventurers had been led under divine direc- 
tion to a land which the Lord had ‘ espyed and reserved,’ and 
to which He had borne them ‘as on angels’ wings, and piloted 
them safely to the void but commodious dwelling to which, 
like Abraham, who knew not whither he went, they had gone.’ 
A promise is conveyed to send out other four ministers,f to 
form a Church Court with the assistance of elders, and the 
letter prays that these ‘may be highly esteemed in love for 
their works’ sake, that their hands may be strengthened and 
their endeavours encouraged.’ Much good advice is conveyed 
in this interesting pastoral. 

There is a pamphlet of this time by one Philo-Caledonius, 
which is entitled, ‘Scotland’s Present Duty, or a Call to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Commonalty of the Land, to be duly 





* Cunningham’s ‘ Church History of Scotland.’ 

+ The Assembly of 1700 instructed its Commissiun to ‘supply with good 
and able ministers and ships the colonies of the African and Indian Coy., 
as they should be applied to by the Court from time to time.’ (Cunning- 
ham’s Church History.) 
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affected with, and vigorously to act for our Common Concern 
in Caledonia, as a means to enlarge Christ’s kingdom, to bene- 
fit ourselves, and to do good to all Protestant Churches.’ Thus 
there was a missionary as well as a commercial phase in the 
great enterprise. The writer of this pamphlet ascribes the 
want of success in the undertaking up to the time when he 
wrote (1700) to, amongst other reasons, ‘the non-confession of 
sin, covenant breaking, ingratitude to God for the happy 
Revolution, and neglect of Gospel ordinances.’ 

But before 1700, adverse critics had begun to arise, and one, 
already cited, in ‘ A Defence of the Scotch abdicating Darien,’ 
was very severe on ‘the golden dreams of Paterson, the 
pedlar, tub-preacher, and at last whimsical projector,’—while 
he does not spare the Directors for their lavish and foolish 
expenditure on ships and stores. He says: ‘ Had two second- 
hand ships been bought in the Thames and despatched to 
India with a suitable cargo (not Scotch cloth, slippers, periwigs 
and Bibles), a very different result might soon have been 
brought about.’ 

The first expedition arrived out safely, as has been said, 
disembarking at Acta, where they obtained the site for a 
town, to be called New Edinburgh, after building the fort 
already mentioned. They were well received by the natives, 
and as they arrived in the cool season, they were tolerably well 
pleased fora time. But by-and-bye the hot weather came on, 
and with it a whole troop of tropical diseases; their provisions 
ran short; no relief reached them, and they died off rapidly. 
Finally, after eight months of misery and semi-starvation, the 
shattered remnant of the 1,200 abandoned the settlement. A 
vessel with supplies for them was despatched from the Clyde 
in January, 1699, but was shipwrecked ; and two other relief- 
ships were so delayed, that they did not arrive at the Isthmus 
until two months after the desertion of the Colony. 

But, meanwhile, before all this was known at home, a second 
expedition of four* ships had set sail from Rothesay Bay. 





* Chambers (Domestic Annals) says six, but he is probably including 
the two relief-ships which preceded. 
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This was in September, 1699, and the persons of the expedi- 
tion numbered 1200. Among them was the Rev. Francis 
Boreland, already mentioned, who was the only one of the 
ministers destined to return home. In 1714 he published in 
Glasgow a narrative of the Darien expedition, a book which 
is now exceedingly rare. 

Mr. Boreland’s description of the country and the people, as 
he found them, appears to be generally applicable to the 
present time. He agreed with a former traveller that ‘ Darien 
is pernicious, unwholesome, and contagious, —a land of which 
it may be said ‘Thou devourest men and eatest up thy inhabi- 
tants,’ and where it was ‘no wonder though our Colony 
neither did nor could thrive there, suppose no other enemy in 
the world had molested them.’ 

Some hundred and sixty of the second lot of colonists died 
on the voyage out, and although the ships put into Montserrat 
for supplies, they were refused both water and provisions by 
the Governor, acting under instructions received from England, 
to the effect that the Darien Colony was illegal and improper, 
and should not be countenanced by His Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects. They arrived at ‘Caledonia’ only to find, instead of a 
happy prosperous settlement of their fellow-countrymen, a 
waste and howling wilderness. This was the harder for them, 
inasmuch as this second expedition was fitted out not to settle 
a colony, but to recruit one supposed to be already in working 
order. 

The leader knew not what to do, but Captain Campbell of 
Finab arrived shortly afterwards in a sloop, with provisions 
and some more men, so it was resolved to hold on to the place. 
Then the Spaniards came, invested the fort, and blockaded 
the harbour. Disasters accumulated fast, until, as Boreland 
writes: ‘What with bad water, salt spoiled provisions, and 
absence of medicines, the fort was indeed like an hospital of 
sick and dying men.’ The Spanish General seeing their 
condition, offered easy terms of capitulation,—agreeing to 
help them out of the country if they would leave their guns 
and ammunition, and promise not to come back again. By 
this time hardly 300 of the colonists were fit for duty, and the 
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deaths were at the rate of sixteen per day. Finally, after a 
stay of four months and a half, the broken-hearted and 
physically debilitated band were assisted on board the ships 
that had brought them out, and three others that had since 
arrived. 

But misfortune still followed them. Numbers died of hard- 
ship at sea, malignant fever broke out on board, one ship 
sprang a leak, and had to be run into Cartagena where 
she was sold to the Spaniards, another was wrecked near 
Jamaica, and on board the others some 250 men perished from 
disease on the voyage between Caledonia and Jamaica. 

At Jamaica more deaths occurred,—intemperance hastening 
the end of many,—and the numbers were further diminished 
by desertions. The remaining ships were re-fitted and again 
sailed for England, but the Rising Sun was lost off Charles- 
town with about 140 souls. How many survivors of the two 
expeditions reached England is hardly known, but they were 
very few,—James Pagan says not more than thirty. 

Among the survivors was the Rev. Mr. Boreland, who made 


his way from Jamaica to Boston, and so home, to write the 
narrative from which we have quoted. He says the colonists 
were a very bad lot, that although he had been in all parts of 
the world, and had served as a minister with the army in 
Flanders, he had never been mixed up with such a wicked 
company before. He finishes his account in the following 
curious verses— 


‘ No wonder, then, our infant colony 
In Darien could not long time thriving be, 
By such ill neighbours in a spot of earth 
Beset with griefs, and daily views of death. 
Remote from friends, the objects of envy 
To many, who did wish we here might die : 
Our single strength but feeble to support us ; 
Our skill in such affairs small to direct us ; 
Besides an higher cause of our distresses, 
God’s wrath against us, for our great trespasses. 
Then strange not that our new plantation, 
Soon died and came to desolation.’ 


So ended the great Darien Colonisation Scheme. 
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William Paterson does not seem to have had much to do 
with the actual management of the Darien Company. He was 
one of the first Directors, and was sent out with two others of 
the Board, to negotiate trade for the Colony. But he seems 
to have bad little influence. He was taken ill with fever and 
was carried on board one of the ships which brought away 
the remnant of the first expedition. Of those on board the 
Unicorn with him, 150 out of 250 died before they reached 
New York—mostly, as Paterson says in his Report to the 
Directors, ‘from want of looking after and means to recover 
them.’ After lying some two months incapacitated in New 
York, Paterson succeeded in getting passage from there to 
Islay. Crossing from the island to the mainland, he made his 
way with difficulty, owing to the state of his health, to Edin- 
burgh, where he arrived, completely broken down, towards the 
end of 1699. 

Paterson, however, did not die in poverty and neglect as has 
been stated by Sir Walter Scott and others. He lived until 
the year 1718, and his will was proved for some £7000. It is 
said that his mental activity improved with his health. There 
are documents in the British Museum which are thought to 
show that King William was at the time of his death somewhat 
inclining towards Paterson’s scheme. If so, it is just as well 
for his subjects that William died when he did. All European 
efforts on the Darien Isthmus have been crowned with disaster 
and death. It is said that a navvy lies buried under every 
sleeper of the Panama Railway, and the full tale of mortality 
of the Lesseps’ enterprise remains to be told. 

The General Assembly in 1700, and again in 1701, pro- 
claimed a fast,* with special reference to the calamitous 
failure of the expeditions. The Parliament also passed a series 
of Acts condemnatory of the treatment which the colony had 
received at the hands of the English Government. Public 
feeling against the English was very strong, and there can be 
little doubt that the Jacobite chances were never better, had 





* Cunningham’s Church History of Scotland. 
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there been brains—and money—forthcoming to take advan- 
tage of the situation. Nevertheless Scott writes: 


‘It is, however, only justice to William to state that though in the 
Darien affair he refused the Scots the justice which was unquestionably 
their due, he was nevertheless the only person in either kingdom who pro- 
posed, and was anxious to have carried into execution, an Union between 
the kingdoms as the only effectual means of preventing in future such sub- 
jects of jealousy and contention. But the prejudices of England as well as 
Scotland, rendered more inveterate by this unhappy quarrel, disappointed 
the King’s wise and sagacious overture.’* 


And again Robert Chambers :— 


‘It seemed to the people of Scotland that the hostility of the King’s 
Government, rather than that of the Spaniards, had been chiefly to blame 
for their misfortunes, and certainly there is some truth in the allegation. 
Nevertheless, when the whole matter is viewed without national prejudice, 
it must be admitted that there was a radical want of prudential manage- 
ment and direction in the expedition to Darien, and through this chiefly did 
Scotland lose the opportunity of possessing herself of the most important 
station for commerce in the world.’+ 


In the light of more recent knowledge one may well doubt 
whether in the best of circumstances the Scotch colony could 
have formed a profitable settlement in the fever-den of Darien, 
but that there were other causes of failure than the climate 
and the opposition of the English Government, may be seen 
from the testimony of one of the ministers with the second 
expedition, who wrote to the Moderator of the General 
Assembly on 2nd February, 1700, ‘From the Woods of 
Caledonia,’ to the effect that ‘The fountain cause of all their 
miseries was brought from Scotland with them, choice having 
been made of the scum of the country, who were without the 
commonest measures of religion or reason, honesty or honour, 
the conduct of the colonists even on the voyage out being bad 
beyond belief,’ and since their landing ‘such as threatens the 
final and fatal ruin of the colony, to the irreparable loss and 
indelible shame and reproach of the nation.’ 

The bearing of the Darien Expedition on the Union is 





* Sir Walter Scott. t+ Domestic Annals of Scotland. 
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worthy of more attention than it has received. While it 
would be absurd to say that there would never have been 
a Legislative Union between England and Scotland but 
for the adventure and the disaster which resulted from the 
Act of 1695, it is tolerably certain that but for these events it 
would have had a different history. The anger aroused against 
England for the Darien reverses brought the countries to the 
verge of war, from which nothing but an incorporating union 
seemed possible to save them.* William, as has been said, 
was one of the first to recognise this, and he took the initiative 
in persuading the House of Lords to take the first step. This, 
however, proved a mistake, because the Commons, offended at 
what they regarded as a breach of etiquette, threw out the 
Bill on the second reading. They preferred the danger of a 
war with Scotland to the humiliation of listening to a sug- 
gestion from the Lords.f 

One fact which tended to restrain the Scotch from 
armed outbreak was that the bulk of the loss fell chiefly 
upon the inhabitants of the Lowland towns, who had 
supported the revolution of 1688, and who had been de- 
voted to King William. Indeed, there was a pretty general 
disposition, which has been ignored by many writers on the 
snbject, to exonerate the King from blame in the matter, and 
the dread of a return of the Stuarts, with popery and persecu- 
tion, was probably greater with them, in spite of their anger 
against England, than the desire for reprisals. In an ‘Humble 
Address to the Scots Parliament’ of this period, the King is 
referred to as the father of the Church and nation, and is 
appealed to ‘to send an olive-branch of an answer of peace to 
their cry, and to aid in sending blessings and prosperity to this 
distressed and impoverished nation.’ In reply to this and 
countless other addresses and petitions, the King wrote, in 
July 1700, that he was much concerned at the losses of the 
African Company, and was so ‘heartily inclined’ to advance 
the prosperity of Scotland that he would gladly concur with 
Parliament in everything which would help towards it, and to 





* Burton’s History of the Reign of Queen Anne. + Burton. 
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repair their losses. He had already expressed his apprehension 
that difficulties must often arise between the two kingdoms, 
‘unless some way be found to unite them more nearly and 
completely,’ and he again urged on Parliament the neces-ity 
of considering ‘ an union between the two kingdoms.’ 

It is not so certain, as some assume, that Scotland lost 
heavily by the Darien failure. By the terms of the Act of 
Union, the Darien shareholders received out of the so-called 
Equivalent Money (£398,000) as much as would repay every 
penny of their subscriptions, with 5 per cent. interest. In this 
connection an incident may be mentioned not generally known. 
The principal receivers of the Equivalent Money did not 
accept payment in cash, but formed themselves into a Com- 
pany of Equivalent Proprietors, allowing their share of the 
fund to remain in the hands of the Government in return for an 
annuity of £10,000. Later on, about 1727, these Equivalent 
Proprietors began to undertake banking, and obtained a 
charter as ‘ The Scottish Banking Company,’ a title which 
was later changed for that of ‘ The Royal Bank of Scotland.’ 

There is not the slightest reason to believe, as Mr. Charles 
Waddie does,* that the Darien scheme would have succeeded 
but for the opposition of the English. Yet one may easily trace 
the formation of the Union to the Darien failure rather than to 
the Act of the English Parliament of 1704—‘to prevent mis- 
chiefs arising to England from the Act of Security in Scotland,’ 
—followed as that Act was by threats of and actual prepara- 
tions for war. The affair of the ‘ Worcester,’ which Burton tells 
at great length, no doubt served to precipitate a settlement, 
by arousing popular passions to a dangerous height. But the 
lesson of the Scotch African Company was, that the just 
demands of Scotland for a ‘ mutual communication of trade 
privileges and advantages’ could no longer be ignored. The 
Darien scheme, in short, demonstrated the necessity of a 
Legislative Union between the two kingdoms. The only 
alternative was complete separation. 

Bren. TAYLOR. 





* How Scotland lost her Parliament. 
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Art IV.—ANCIENT TRADE. 


HE political history of the ancient world, and the story of 
wars and conquests, is familiar to us, both through the 
works of early historians, and from the existing monuments of 
ancient civilised countries; but the history of ancient trade, 
and of the peaceful relations which bound together the various 
nations of Asia and of Southern Europe, remains still to be 
written, although the materials for such a work are constantly 
accumulating. We are apt to regard the ancients as jealously 
guarding their own lands from foreigners, and as continually 
warring with their neighbours, and to forget that the merchant 
and the artist, by extended travels and by residence in other 
countries, bound together the various civilised races, even as 
early as 2,500 B.C., almost as completely as in our own times. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence of such peaceful trade and 
employment is to be found in the inscriptions of Wady el 
Magharah (‘valley of the cave’) in the Sinaitic desert. The 
mines in this country, from which the Egyptians obtained 
Mafek or turquoise—whence the region was called Mafka— 
were worked in the time of Senoferu, ninth king of the 3rd 
dynasty, whose tablets still remain carved on the rocks; and 
copper is also believed to have been thence obtained. The 
date of this monarch is very uncertain. It has been placed as 
early as 3,600 B.c.; but the method by which scholars endea- 
voured to ascertain such dates is open to criticism, since it 
supposes an average reign of thirty years for each king, which 
seems much too long a period if we compare the average in 
later times, when the regnal years are exactly recorded, 
Senoferu, however, cannot have lived much later than 2,500 
B.C. 

About the same time the great Akkadian conqueror, whose 
name is usually read as Gudea, had established his capital on 
the lower Tigris, and had conquered northern Syria, wheuce 
he took cedar wood for the building of his temples. He states, 
in an inscription recently discovered at Tell Loh, that the 
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diorite in which his statues were hewn came from Ma-gan-na 
‘the land of the wall;’ and the evidence of other texts 
shews clearly that the country so called was Sinai. The term 
answers to the Hebrew Shur ‘the wall;’ and in addition to 
this statement geologists assure us that the material used for 
the statues is the same diorite found in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
At this very early period, therefore, the Egyptian and the 
Mongol Akkadian appear to have met, in the Sinaitic region, in 
times of peace, and the stone from the quarries was transported 
over the distance of 1,200 miles eastwards to the Tigris. 

The wealth and advanced civilisation, of which we have 
such early evidence, were not lost in succeeding times; and as 
early as about 1,700 B.C. the Semitic peoples appear as traders, 
connecting the valley of the Euphrates with that of the Nile. 
When Thothmes III. invaded Syria he found the Phoenicians 
already famous for the graven metal work, which was so 
highly prized by the Greeks, at the time when the Homeric 
poems were penned. Egyptian pictures represent their pre- 
sents of vases and urns, elegant in the forms of their repoussé 
workmanship, and made of silver, gold, and bronze. The list 
of spoils and of tribute from Palestine, Syria, and Assyria, 
astonishes us by its enumeration of precious objects, taken 
from Hittites and Syrians as well as from Nineveh. The 
chariots of the conquered tribes were plated with silver and 
gold, and, in addition to wine, oil, wheat, and fruits, statues 
were found made of precious metals ; and precious stones—blue 
and green—are mentioned, with staves of ivory, ebony, and 
cedar, inlaid with gold, tables of cedar adorned with gold and 
with gems, and thrones of which the footstools were made 
of ivory and cedar. The armour, also, was inlaid with gold, 
and agate chests are enumerated, with copper chariots. Some 
of the chariots in Phoenicia were painted. Alabaster and lead, 
with incense, balsam, sweet oil, and precious woods, came from 
the same region. From Cyprus were brought bricks of lead, 
with bluestone and elephant’s tusks, and the vases were carved 
in fanciful designs, with the heads of goats, lions, bulls, and 
eagles. Iron spears are noticed, with battle-axes of flint. The 
Hittites sent negro slaves, showing how early the slave trade 
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must have been organised ; and the Phoenicians are represented 
leading little yellow children, who were perhaps brought from 
Armenia or the Caucasus. Lead, gold, and silver, with 
precious stones, came also from Naharaim or northern Mesopo- 
tamia, with ornamented collars of leather. It is remarkable 
that both iron (Berzil) and the chariot (Marcabah) were known 
to the Egyptians by their Hebrew or Assyrian names, showing 
apparently that they were first obtained from a Semitic people, 
and the same remarks applies to the horse (Sus) which was 
not known in Egypt before the conquests of the 18th dynasty 
in Western Asia. 

Even before the time of the great Thothmes the Egyptians 
had a fleet in the Red Sea. His famous elder sister, Hatasu 
(or as others prefer to read the name Hashop), sent her ambas- 
sadors far south to Punt, which seems to have been the present 
Somali land, where they landed on the coast of the ‘incense 
mountain cut in terraces’ near Cape Gardafui. The natives 
prescnted incense-trees, which were brought to Egypt planted 
in tubs, together with resin and ebony, ivory objects inlaid 
with gold, kohel for the eyes, dog-headed apes, long-tailed 
monkeys, greyhounds, and leopard skins. The natives from 
whom these gifts were obtained appear, on the bas-reliefs, to 
have been of the great Bantu stock, with features resembling 
those of the Caffre rather than the Negro. The Manna, which 
was used in Egypt for incense, appears to have come from 
Sinai or from further south, and retained the same name by 
which it was known to the Hebrews. 

These embassies and presents continued to pour in from 
north and south alike in the 16th century B.C., and down to the 
time of the revolt of Canaan, about 1,450 B.c., from the weak 
rule of Khu-en-aten. The Hittite Prince Tarkondara, sent 
copper (or bronze) and precious stones from the region near Pal- 
myra. Even from Babylonia gold was sent in quantities, with 
stone vases and rare trees and vessels of bronze. Tin was 
very early known to the Akkadians of Chaldea, as we learn 
from the well-known bilingual text, in which it is said to have 
been mingled with copper to produce bronze; but it is remark- 
able how tentatively this result was attained, as shown by the 
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recent analysis of bronze objects of various dates. As late as 
the time of the 6th dynasty it would appear to have been 
unknown in Egypt, where only pure copper was used. In the 
time of the 12th dynasty only 5 per cent. of tin occurs in the 
bronze, whereas, under the 18th, the metal—perhaps obtained 
from the Phoenicians—was made with 6 or 7 per cent of tin. 
Iu the same way the earliest Akkadians used pure copper, but 
in the days of Sargon (700 B.C.) 10 per cent. of tin was added. 
So also Dr. Schliemann discovered tools and weapons, ranging 
from the copper pins and nails of the earliest period to the 
bronze battle-axes of later days, which show 9 per cent. of 
tin. Thus, if antiquaries insist on a ‘ Bronze Age’ they must 
also allow for one of copper; but in reality such an attempt to 
arrange a chronology founded on the use of the metals fails 
entirely when it is applied to a large area of the ancient world, 
wherein various races were living contemporaneously in very 
various stages of civilisation. Recent discoveries in the south- 
east of Spain have revealed a period when bronze was little 
known and when no iron was in use, but when, in chambers of 
hewn stone, the dead were buried in pottery jars, and adorned 
with beads of ivory, with bracelets of copper, rings of silver, 
and coronets of gold. Axes and arrow-heads alike were made 
of copper by these early Spaniards, as were their knives and 
awls and daggers. The copper was probably hardened in oil, 
but the bronze brought by Phoenician traders is rarely found.* 
The people whose early and rude civilisation has thus been 
illustrated in the far west, were entirely illiterate, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that such remains belong to a very early 
date—the historic ages in Asia reach back further than the 
prehistoric in savage Europe. 

The Egyptians had ships in the Mediterranean as well as on 
the Red Sea coast. About 1,300 B.c. the rude Aryan tribes— 
Thracians, Achaians, Lycians, Sardians, and others—attacked 
Mineptah IL, being leagued with the blue-eyed Libyans from 





* MM. Henri et Louis Siret’s Les Premieres Ages du Metal dans le Sud 


Est de VEspagne. See Miss Buckland’s paper, Archwolog. Rev., No. 4, 
1888. 
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the west, whose descendants still maintain their fair com- 
plexion, and who appear to have been early Celtic settlers in 
Africa. They were defeated, but the attack was renewed a 
century later against Rameses IIL, and was by sea. They 
were then opposed by Egyptian fleets of ‘ships of war, mer- 
chantmen boats and skiffs, and after the annihilation of this 
second expedition the Egyptian fleet advanced to Cyprus, 
where many of the chief cities were taken. An Egyptian ship 
is described as being 100 cubits long, and some of them were 
armed with beaks or rams. Even at the earlier period (1,300 
B.C.) there was a maritime trade between Egypt and northern 
Syria, for Mineptah II. speaks of certain Pitishu ‘whom I 
allowed to take away wheat in ships to save the lives of the 
Hittite people.’ 

The intercourse of the Egyptians with the Semitic peoples 
of Syria dates back to the early days of the Hyksos, whom 
some regard as having been themselves Semitic. The well- 
known picture at Beni Hassan, dating from the times of the 
12th dynasty, gives evidence of the feeble beginnings of this 
trade even earlier than the times of the Hyksos. A tribe of 
Semitic people, called Amu, bring Kohel, and an ibex such as 
is found in Sinai, coming from the country of the Pitishu. 
They are armed with bows, clubs, and spears, the men bearded, 
the women in curiously flounced garments, the children carried 
on asses, and one strikes a lyre of ancient form with the plec- 
trum. These relations were, however, broken when the 
‘ Syrian shepherds’ were driven from the delta by the Nubian 
kings of the 18th dynasty, although renewed later when the 
succeeding kings of the same race married Armenian prin- 
cesses. By the time of Rameses II. the Semitic population had 
become so numerous in Egypt that many Semitic words crept 
into the Egyptian language, and Semitic gods found a place in 
the Egyptian pantheon. Yet, later in the troublous times 
which succeeded the final loss of the Asiatic conquests, a 
Phoenician named Arisu or Haris even sat upon the throne of 
lower Egypt for a time, and cruelly oppressed the native race, 
Of him Rameses JII. records the impiety and final overthrow, 
yet the Phoenician trade with Egypt continued till much later 
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times, and these sailors were employed in 600 B.c. by Necho, to 
circumnavigate Africa, which, as Herodotus tell us, they suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

The early exploration of the Mediterranean was mainly due 
to Phoenician traders, who penetrated first to Cyprus and the 
Greek islands from Sidon, and established colonies throughout 
this archipelago and in the Morea, as well as at Thasos, Lem- 
nos, and far north at Sesamos and Sinope on the Black Sea. 
They found copper in Cyprus, gold at Thasos, and silver in 
Siphaos and Cimolus. The earliest colonies at Citium are 
thought to have been founded between the 17th and 14th 
centuries B.C., and the trade with Greece dated back to at least 
1,200 B.c. Southern Italy is also said to have been reached by 
the Sidonians, who established themselves at Temesa, Medama, 
and other seaside towns. The men of Gebal, north of Sidon, 
founded Golgos, in the north of Cyprus, and went as far west 
as Melos, near the Morea; but the discovery of the Western 
Mediterranean was due to the Tyrians, who, in the 9th cen- 
tury B.C., reached Sicily, and founded Carthage. The colonies 
in Sardinia, Spain, and the Balearic Isles were Carthaginian, 
and it is doubtful whether any of these bold mariners had gone 
west of Malta before the great city of the Tunis promontory 
was built. 

The Greeks soon learned maritime arts from their Phoenician 
teachers, and had their own navies on the Mediterranean as 
early at least as 700 B.C., and very probably even before 
1200 B.c.* The Dorians conquered Phoenician colonists in 
Rhodes, Melos, and Thera, and in 734 B.c. there were Greek 
colonies in Sicily side by side with those of the Tyrians.+ 
Before Hannibal’s time the Phoenicians had a temple in Mar- 
seilles, and at the mouth of the Po they received amber from 
the shores of the Baltic, brought by caravans through Germany. 





* That the Greeks were the first Aryan sailors is clearly indicated by the 
fact that other ancient Aryans adopted Greek words for all sorts of nautical 
and shipping terms. 

+ Brunet de Presles Recherches sur les Grecs en Sicile. Paris, 1845, 
p. 71. 
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Their discovery of the Tin Islands must have occurred earlier 
than 400 B.c., for the Cassiterides were dimly known to Hero- 
dotus ; and nearly as early, in the fourth century B.c., Pytheas 
of Marseilles (according to Strabo and Pliny) had followed 
the north coasts of Europe beyond the Rhine, and is believed 
to have entered the Baltic. About 500 B.c. also, Hanno passed 
the Pillars of Hercules, and reached the Canaries and coasted 
far south beyond Cape Palmas. All these early voyages of 
Greeks and Phoenicians were due to a knowledge of astronomy, 
which enabled them to sail by the polestar, and though they 
never ventured far from the coasts they made a steady rate of 
about 100 miles in the twenty-four hours, sailing when possible 
and rowing when obliged. 

The Carthaginian trade continued until the fall of the city 
in 146 B.c., although many of the colonies were then already 
lost. The Romans and the Arabs succeeded to the commerce 
of their great predecessors, but even in Roman times many of 
the traders may have been of Semitic race. Spain was the 
richest of the colonies, and the mining operations of the 
Carthaginians are described by Diodorus Siculus as pursued in 
the latest times of the Phoenician domination in this region. 
Gold and tin were only found in small quantities, but silver 
was abundant and of good quality. The traders are said to 
have found the natives using this metal for their commonest 
drinking vessels, which accords with the unexpected dis- 
covery of silver in the Spanish tombs already mentioned. 
The veins were numerous and often of great depth, and iron 
and copper of inferior quality were also obtained. Lead was 
plentiful and was mixed with silver in the ores. This com- 
pound, called galena by the ancients, was smelted, and the gold 
was obtained by washing. Diodcrus says that shafts were 
sunk to a depth of half-a-mile (which is perhaps an exaggera- 
tion), and the galleries followed the veins, piercing through or 
working round the faults of trap rock. These mines were 
cased with wood, but at times collapsed, or were flooded by 
the subterranean springs, which were drained off, or the water 
pumped out by the ‘screw of Archimedes.” The pounded ores 
were melted in white clay crucibles, and purified by pouring 
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from one such receiver to another when liquid. The labours 
of slaves were used in such mines by Carthaginians and 
Romans alike. 

The African trade was of another character (Scylax Peri- 
plus, § 112). Ointment and Egyptian vessels, pottery from 
Africa, and wine, were the cargo brought to the natives of 
Senegal, from whom in turn the Phoenicians received ivory 
and elephants’ hides, and skins of antelopes, lions, and panthers, 
and fleeces. The ships anchored at Cerne (apparently near or 
at the Canaries), and the wares were landed in small boats. 
Hanno also brought home to Carthage from these shores the 
skins of gorillas, which he regarded as human but untameable 
savages. The influence of Carthage is monumentally shown 
in these regions by the existence of an alphabet of Phoenician 
origin in the Canaries, and on the coins of Spain down to the 
third century of the Christian era. 

The home trade of Tyre itself was mainly in works of art 
and in fabrics. The Phoenician bowls, of which many still 
exist in museums, were highly prized by the Greeks, as were 
the woven cloths dyed with the famous purple of the murex, 
This shell is still found in the bays of the Syrian coast, after 
storms, as far south at least as Mount Carmel. The fishers 
used ozier baskets with cork floats, baited with mussels and 
frogs. The smaller shells were crushed, but the finer ones 
were bored, and the colouring matter in its sac was extracted 
unharmed. The fluid was boiled with salt in a leaden vessel, 
and the colour obtained varied from yellow and green to red 
and true purple. Dyeing is still a trade in Sidon, and was a 
very usual occupation of the medizeval Jews, but the art of 
preparing the ‘twice dipped’ robes, the ‘colour of black roses,’ 
which the Romans admired, seems to have been lost in early 
times. 

The Tyrians were highly prosperous in the days immediately 
preceding the Babylonian invasion, and the wide range of 
their commerce is evidenced by the well-known passage in 
Ezekiel (ch. xxvii.) about that time. The prophet describes 
the cedar or fir wood masts, and oars of Bashan oak, the 
benches of boxwood and ivory, the linen sails with Egyptian 

XIX, 6 
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embroidery, of the galleys which crowded the Tyrian harbours; 
and speaks of the purple awnings, and the rowers from Sidon 
and Arvad. The hired troops were from Persia and Lydia, 
and the garrison from Arvad, with the Caucasian Gammarim. 
From Tarsus, on the north, the traders brought silver and iron, 
tin and lead ; the Ionians, Tabalians, and Moschians from the 
same ports traded in slaves. The Armenians brought horses 
and mules, and from Dedan and the islands of the Persian 
Gulf came Indian ivory and ebony. From Syria itself the 
merchants brought precious stones and purple stuffs, linen, 
coral, and rubies. From Judea came wheat, honey, oil, and 
balm. Damascus sent its fabrics, with wine from Hermon, and 
white wool. Iron, cassia, and the calamus or Indian cane, could 
be bought in Tyre, and far south from Arabia came flocks and 
herds, From Yemen were brought spices, with gold and gems. 
From Assyria choice stuffs in chests. The trade routes of the 
ancient world poured all their choicest products into the little 
island town, whence ships distributed them over all the 
western colonies, before Alexandria was founded and became 
a ruinous rival. Thus by about 500 B.c. the Phoenician com- 
merce linked Britain with India, and Western Africa with the 
Scythian shores. 

Among all these products of Semitic trade, perhaps the most 
interesting are ivory and tin. The question still remains to be 
finally settled as to what were the original sources whence 
both these precious substances were obtained. As regards 
ivory there appears to have been a double source, the Egyp- 
tians and Carthaginians using African ivory, while the Assyrians 
and Phoenicians obtained it also from India. The Cartha- 
ginians appear to have tamed the African elephant—a feat 
now regarded as impossible. On the other hand, Thothmes 
III. encountered a herd of 120 elephants in Mesopotamia, and 
shows an elephant as part of his Asiatic spoils. Possibly the 
Assyrians may even at that early period have obtained 
elephants from India. The Persians used them at Arbela, and 
the Greeks brought them to Palestine, as Pyrrhus (unless, 
indeed, his elephants were African) did to Italy. But the 
range of the Asiatic elephant may have been wider in early 
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times than it now is, for it survived with the rhinoceros in 
Honan down to 6008.0. The elephant is correctly represented 
on the black obelisk of Shalmanezer II. (860-825 B.c.) with 
the rhinoceros; and other Bactrian and Indian animals (not- 
ably monkeys) occur on Assyrian bas-reliefs. The Phcenicians, 
as we have seen, obtained ivory from the Persian Gulf. In 
Nineveh, on the other hand, an ivory object carved in Egypt 
has been found, which is no doubt of African material. The 
word used both in Assyrian and in Hebrew for the elephant is 
habba, which survives to the present day in the vernacular of 
the Malabar Coast and of Ceylon, as the name of the Indian 
elephant. This is usually regarded as conclusively show- 
ing that Solomon must have traded with India; but the 
curious fact remains that the Egyptian name of the elephant 
is ab or abu, which appears to be the same word. In like 
manner the Hebrew word for the apes, which Solomon’s 
traders brought from the East, is koph, which has been com- 
pared with the Tamil name fir the monkey. It occurs also 
in Sanskrit as kapi, and was adopted by the Greeks as xjzos, 
kfBos OF xeiBos, and by the Latins as cepus ; but here also we are 
confronted by the fact that the Egyptian word for ape is 
similar. Possibly the African elephant was not known till 
later times in Egypt, and hence received an Asiatic name, as 
did the horse and the camel. To the Assyrians both the two 
humped Bactrian, and the single humped Arab camel were 
well known, and the former may have already been used by 
traders in Asia Minor, where it still is found.* It is, however, 
not impossible that ivory and apes, in Solomon’s time, may 
have come from Somali land, and not from India. 

With regard to tiu, the metal is not of common occurrence, 
and in the early Akkadian period it was not to be obtained 
from either the Tin Islands or from Eastern India, while the 
supply from Spain would be equally impossible, even if it had 





* The name of the camel is usually regarded as a Semitic word, but is 
not derivable from any appropriate root. More probably it is of Akkadian 
—that is Mongolic—derivation, from the root gam ‘to bend’ with the 
termination il for ‘ beast,’ thus signifying ‘ the beast with a hump.’ 
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once abounded there, of which we have no evidence. ‘Tin is 
said to occur in the Caucasus, and is found in the Altai 
mountains. One of these ranges is the probable source of the 
tin, which was already used about 2000 B.c. or earlier; and 
this agrees with the passage in Ezekiel, already noticed, which 
speaks of a trade in tin through Tarsus, whither it was brought 
by the tribes from the Caucasus. 

One of the remarkable results of such study of ancient trade 
is its bearing on the usual European theory of ages distinguished 
by the use of various metals. According to Morlot’s calculations 
the ‘ Bronze Age’ extended from about 1000 B.c. to 2400 B.c., 
which is the end of the stone age for European students of 
prehistoric times. The age of iron, according to this view, is 
not to be carried back beyond 1000 B.c., and an age of copper 
is entirely omitted. Such distinction recalls rather the theories 
of Hesiod than the voice of serious scholarship. We have seen 
that bronze was already known very early, but that pure 
copper was previously used in both Asia and Europe, and 
that iron was certainly worked by the Asiatics before 1600 
B.0. The time at which various metals came into use differed 
in different countries, according to the distribution of the 
natural supply, and to the acquaintance of natives with foreign 
traders, The Akkadians knew iron very early, and it is in their 
language denoted by two signs, which may be read dimmirsa, 
equivalent to the Turko-Mongol timirti, which is still a word 
in living dialects as the name of the metal. Iron was known 
by its Semitic name to the Egyptians in 1360 B.0., and in 1200 
B.0. in pictures of the time of Rameses III. the metal is repre- 
sented of a bluish colour on the monuments. Iron mines in the 
Egyptian deserts are said to have been worked, but it was to 
Asiatics that the Egyptians seem to have owed their first 
acquaintance with that metal. 

‘The ancients credited the Phoenicians with the discovery of 
glass making, and beautiful tear bottles of glass are often 
found in Phoenician tombs; but here the Egyptians probably 
claim priority, for the Beni Hassan pictures represent glass 
blowing in the time of the 12th dynasty, and some even of the 
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glass found in Phoenicia seems to have come from Egypt, 
bearing the name of Thothmes III. in hieroglyphic characters. 

With exception of iron the Egyptian names for metals do 
not seem to be of foreign origin. For gold the commonest 
words are nub and sani, though ketem also occurs, which is 
Semitic, but this is at a later period. Silver was called 
‘white gold,’ het nub, which seems to indicate that it was 
only known later. Copper is khomt. Lead is nes in the ore or 
block, and thet or tehet. These metals therefore appear to have 
been independently discovered, and were not brought by 
traders from Asia. It is also remarkable that the Turanian, 
Aryan, and Semitic races had their own names for the various 
metals known to the ancients, and that with the possible 
exception of tin and gold (as shown by the Greek words for the 
metals), they do not appear to have derived their first know- 
ledge of any of these articles of trade from one another. 
Indeed it is remarkable how little influence the Phoenician and 
Assyrian languages had on those of their neighbours, for 
although many Greek words are foreign, and seem to be non- 
Aryan, very few of these are derivable from Semitic sources. 

The Turanians or Mongols—represented by the Akkadians 
—were civilized long before the Semitic tribes began to settle 
down to agriculture and to trading pursuits. They had their 
own words for all the metals—kin or guskin (the Tartar kin) 
for ‘gold’: dimirsa for iron: anna for tin (the Hungarian 
on): urud for copper (Basque uraida), azag for silver, abar 
(if correctly transcribed) for lead, and zabar for bronze—as at 
present transliterated. The language of Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, and even of Hebrews and Phoenicians, borrowed many 
words from the older Akkadian, to denote civilised ideas, but 
the Akkadians had little or nothing to learn from the Semitic 
peoples, and such evidences as may be derived from philology, 
in the case of the Greeks, and of Asiatic vocabularies of the 
early Aryan tribes, seem rather to point to a trade with the 
Akkadians, as the first civilising influence encountered by the 
barbarians of Thrace and of Ionia, than to the exclusive teaching 
of Arameans or Phoenicians. 

Our ideas as to the birth of civilised customs among the 
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Aryans in prehistoric times—for Aryan history begins some 
2000 years later than that of the great races of Asia and Africa 
—are based mainly on the evidence of comparative philology ; 
and special attention has been given by scholars to the subject 
of Aryan names for metals, and for other articles of trade, from 
which we may endeavour to discern the influences which were 
first brought to bear upon the various Aryan peoples. The 
results have been summarised in an interesting manner by Dr. 
O. Schrader,* although a more intimate acquaintance with 
Akkadian might perhaps have assisted him in some points of 
his subject. 

Although it is believed that the earliest Aryans, before they 
spread from the Volga over Europe, had some knowledge of 
copper, yet the value of the metals was learned by the 
Mediterranean races from the older civilised peoples of Asia, 
and was by them transmitted to the peoples whom they 
conquered, or with whom they traded in the North. The term 
‘bronze age’ of Europe beyond the Alps, is indeed a complete 
misnomer, for bronze appears in such regions suddenly 
developed in its latest proportions, and was obtained by trade 
with Phoenicians, Etruscans, and Romans. Its gradual perfect- 
ing, already noticed, can only be traced in Egypt and Chaldea, 
where the value of the alloy was first discovered. Indeed it 
would appear that iron may have been used by the Eastern 
Europeans before bronze, although this was not the case in 
Italy. The recent discovery of the history of bronze may 
profoundly affect the question of the antiquity of prehistoric 
remains among Celtic and Teutonic races. The earliest native 
culture of Aryans is believed to be represented by the lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and Umbria, and here, while iron and 
bronze are alike unknown, and stone extensively used for 
weapons, pure copper is found employed for daggers, fish- 
hooks, arrow heads, hammers, and axes. Some have supposed 
the existence of jade in these early settlements to betoken a 
trade with Central Asia, but jade is also found native in Europe, 





* See Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. English translation : 
London, 1890, 
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and the material is distributed over all parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

The value of gold appears to have been taught to the early 
Greeks by a Semitic race, for the common word xpids ig 
generally accepted as being the khurasu of the Assyrians. 
The Hebrews generally used another word, (zahab), but the 
Phoenicians called gold kharas, and the gold mines of Thasos 
were Phcenician. The Aryans nevertheless had a native word 
for gold as the ‘yellow metal’ which is recognisable in the 
Phrygian yAoupés and in Teutonic and other languages. The 
western Aryans very generally adopted the Latin name, 
which meant the ‘ glowing metal,’ and this may have been due 
to the fact that Imperial Rome, while allowing its subjects to 
coin copper, and even silver in the case of favoured cities, 
reserved the gold coinage as the currency of the Empire, 
stamped only at the Capital The Armenian Aryans appear 
to have adopted the old Akkadian word. The Finns took the 
German name for gold, and the Phoenicians in this instance 
influenced none save the Greeks. Gold was found in many 
parts of Europe, but its value was apparently little regarded, 
until civilisation penetrated from Asia, and from Italy towards 
the north. 

For silver in like manner the names were numerous, but not 
derived from a Semitic source. The Ossetes, or Aryans of the 
Caucasus, seem to have taken arn Akkadian name for the metal. 
The Akkadians called it azag, whence may be derived the 
Siberian words ezis or azves, and the Hungarian ezist, which 
in Ossetic becomes avzist. Other Aryans in Asia used a word 
meaning the ‘ white metal,’ and western Aryans had their own 
term of like significance. Armenia itself was rich in silver, but 
in Teutonic countries it was little known, save when imported, 
as Tacitus describes. 

Copper in later times was called the ‘Cyprian ore,’ as being 
brought by the Phoenicians from Cyprus, but its common 
Semitic name was never used by Aryans. The old term raudus 
in Latin, has been thought to mean the ‘red metal,’ but is 
very similar to the Akkadian urud and Basque urraida, which 
would favour the supposition that a trade with Asiatic Mongols 
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preceded the Aryan trade with Phoenicia. There is much 
confusion in all the terms which denote copper and bronze, 
and the reason is clearly discoverable in the fact of the late 
and gradual evolution of the alloy. 

As regards iron, the metal was known at least as early as 
500 B.c. among the Scythians, and the inhabitants of Asia 
Minor were famous as miners of iron. Jeremiah (xv. 12) also 
speaks of iron coming from the north, but it does not appear 
that either the Semitic or Akkadian name for the metal was 
adopted by Aryans. In the north of Europe it was little known 
in early Roman times, but it has been found at Troy in ruins 
perhaps as old as the sixth century B.c. Tin and lead were 
sometimes confused by the ancients, though a knowledge of 
lead is shewn by the same Trojan remains; tin was probably 
an Akkadian discovery, and the Akkadian name of the metal 
was known to Greeks and Armenians, as well as the Semitic 
term which was also borrowed from Akkadian. Thus on the 
one hand we have the Greek ¢avos, which may be comparable 
with the Akkadian anna or annag for ‘tin,’ found also in the 
Armenian ana¢ and Hungarian on; while on the other hand 
the Greek xasstrepos, widely spread in Slavonic languages, and 
found in Sanscrit, appears to be the Assyrian kasatirra, from 
the Akkadian ikasduru. The Cassiterides were thus named 
perhaps by the Phoenicians themselves, but the old Akkadian 
name for tin was given to lead among the Hebrews, for tin 
was not found in auy quantity in the mines of Syria. 

Such an examination of the relations with the Aryans seems 
therefore to shew that the Egyptians did not trade with them 
at all, but received only Phoenician traders and knew their words 
for iron and gold; that the same hardy race brought gold 
and tin to Greece, but that an overland traffic with the East 
may have existed quite as early, which brought the Akkadian 
name of tin to Armenians and Greeks; that the Latins on the 
other hand had their own names for all the metals, and taught 
their use to northern tribes; that iron was an export of Asia 
Minor and Greece, exchanged for Cyprian copper; and that 
silver, though first shown to the Scythians and Caucasians by 
Akkadians, was independently known in Europe. The Pho- 
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nician trade was a barter of art objects and woven 
stuffs, in exchange for the raw products of savage Aryan lands; 
but the Phoenicians were not the only Asiatic merchants with 
whom the Greeks and Scythians came in contact. 

Turning our eyes to the East we next must seek to under- 
stand Assyrian trade. For although the early Assyrians were 
robbers, who carried away to their homes the riches of all sur- 
rounding countries, still there is evidence that they also had 
peaceful relations with their neighbours, along routes already 
explored by the civilised Mongolic population called Akka- 
dian, who preceded them. Cappadocian texts, in an Assyrian 
dialect, seem to refer very early to such trade, and Herodotus 
(i. 1.) represents the Phoenicians as bringing to Argos both 
Egyptian and Assyrian merchandise. The slave trade was no 
doubt a source of revenue to Assyrians, as well as to Hittites 
and Phcenicians, and many slaves were kidnapped, or were 
taken captives in war, although the rude peoples of Asia 
Minor sold their own children, as did also the Thracians ac- 
cording to the father of history (v. 6.) At what period the 
Assyrians first came into direct relation with the tribes of the 
Indus valley is unknown, but certainly, as we have seen, they 
knew the Bactrian hounds, the elephant and the rhinoceros, in 
the ninth century B.C., while not impossibly the elephant had 
been imported as early as 1600 B.c. Teak from India is said 
to have been found in Assyrian palaces, but this would not 
give earlier evidence than that already noticed. The monkeys, 
pictured on the obelisk already mentioned, are apparently 
Indian, and were evidently unfamiliar, for they receive the 
name of udumi or ‘ human beings.’ 

In this connection the question whether silk was known as 
early as the time of Ezekiel, and whether the Sinites of Isaiah 
were dwellers on the borders of China, are important. F., 
Lenormant maintained that the Babylonians traded, not only 
to India but also to Little Thibet, while their routes also led to 
Armenia and Lydia, to Bactria and the Iaxartes (Manuel i. 496, 
ii. 203). It is at least clear that an overland trade existed from 
early days with Ionia, for the Assyrian standard of weight 
found its way thither as well as the Phoenician; but the evi- 
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dence of eastern commerce from Nineveh is at present less 
conclusive. The Hebrew word rendered silk in the Authorised 
Version (Ezekiel, xvi. 10-13,) appears to have been understood 
by Jerome as meaning some sort of gauze. The Greek gives 
tplxarrov, Which Hesychius renders ‘the web of the bombyx,’ 
but the exact meaning of the word [meshi] is doubtful. The 
Roman knowledge of silk may be mentioned later. 

Of the Babylonian home trade during the Persian period we 
have very complete information through the recovery of 2500 
contract tablets of various ages, now in the British Museum. 
Most of them range from the time of Cyrus down to that of 
Artaxerxes I. (442 B.c.), but some are earlier. They are written 
in cuneiform, but docketed at times in Phcenician letters of the 
period, and some of the names suggest that the merchants and 
money-lenders were Jews. From these tablets we learn that 
houses fetched an annual rent of £2 to £4 of our money, and 
that the price of a ship was from £30 to £50. Female slaves 
ranged from £7 to £15, which is about the same price now 
paid in Egypt; and male slaves were sold for £5 or £10. These 
slaves were natives of the country, if we may judge by their 
names, and even daughters were so sold, as among the peasantry 
of Judea in the time of Nehemiah. Agreements for the transfer 
of property occur in this collection, and are believed to be as 
old as 2500 B.c.; and others of great antiquity refer to the loan 
of corn for seed. Usury was an early institution in Chaldea, 
and 15 per cent. interest was only accepted as a special favour, 
the more general demand being for 30 or 40 per cent. A field 
and plantation of palms sold for £140. Purple cloth for dresses 
is mentioned before the time of Cyrus. Women as well as men 
contracted for the sale of property and of slaves; and slaves 
were hired out and apprenticed for their master’s benefit. 

By the light of such enquiry into the relations of ancient 
nations we are better able to understand the conditions of 
Hebrew trade. It is a mark perhaps of the antiquity of the 
story of Joseph, that the exports carried by the Midianite cara- 
van to Egypt, as therein described, are products of Syria itself, 
and not the Indian canes and gums and ivory which Ezekiel 
mentions later. It has also been noticed that, in the Law, 
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copper is mentioned 83 times to 4 notices of iron; and this in- 
dicates also an early period, since iron was known at least in 
the fourteenth century B.C. in Egypt, at which time also Jabin 
had iron chariots. Iron was regarded as unholy (Deut. xxvii. 
5), no doubt because of its use in war, and the word occurs 
more frequently in the later books of the Old Testament. A 
new word is also there used (Nah. ii. 4.) in describing the iron 
war chariots, and the Chaldee term in Daniel shews a dialectic 
variation from the older form in the Pentateuch (Dan. ii. 33 ; 
iv. 20; vii. 7.) of the Semitic name of iron. 

The trade of Solomon’s time has been already mentioned, 
with the Indian words for ivory, apes, and peacocks, which his 
sailors brought home; and we have seen that Assyrian over- 
land trade with India may perhaps date back several centuries 
earlier than Solomon’s time, and was certainly established not 
much later. On the other hand there is little reason to believe 
that Spain had been discovered so early, or that Tarshish is to 
be identified with the Spanish Tartessus, Tarshish is always 
noticed in connection with Asia Minor, and Tarsus was a sea- 
port as late as 30 B.C. It is also very generally recognised that 
Ophir was not in India, but as distinctly stated in Genesis (x. 
59) is to be placed in Arabia near Hadramaut. The Indian 
objects might be there obtained from Arab or Babylonian 
traders, already coasting from the Persian Gulf to the Indus, 
just as in later times ivory was brought to Tyre by the inhabi- 
tants of the same region. The Biblical account, however, 
(1 Kings, x. 11,) speaks only of gold, incense trees, and precious 
stones as coming from Ophir, and (verse 22) of gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks, as brought by the ‘navy of Tar- 
shish.’ Some have suggested that these were African exports 
found in Spain, but the nomenclature of the far west, even it 
then known, is not likely to have been the same as that of 
India, for the words are not Hebrew or Pheenician, but Tamil 
or Sanskrit terms. The parallel passage in Chronicles (2 Chron, 
xx. 36,) shews that the later author regarded the trade as 
being with the East; and perhaps the most probable view is 
that from Tarsus, the Phoevicians and Hebrews obtained the 
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products of the overland route through Assyria and Asia 
Minor. 

The whole of this great commerce in.Asia was carried on for 
many centuries without the use of stamped coins. Only about 
700 B.0. at earliest, did coinage begin roughly to be represented 
by lumps of gold and silver alloy, stamped on one side; and 
though coins occur in Babylon shortly before Cyrus, it was the 
Persian daric which was the first currency of an Asiatic empire. 
In the Bible coins are not noticed till after the captivity, when 
the daric is mentioned. The earliest forms of barter with metal, 
mentioned in texts or shown in pictures, were rings and bars 
of gold and silver, or bricks of lead. The Carthaginians had 
leather coins, but this was in later days, when the Greek coin- 
age was already perfected. The Assyrians, Hittites, and others 
had however standard weights, and so had the Hebrews in the 
times of their earlier kings. Only last year standard weights 
were found, for the first time, in Palestine, inscribed with 
ancient Hebrew letters. These were quarter shekels weighing 
80 grains, and thus proving that the Hebrew and Assyrian 
standards, and that used by the Greeks at Naucratis in the 
sixth century B.C., were the same, namely, a shekel of 320 
grains, which, as a silver coin, would have been worth about 
three shillings and sixpence. We are thus able to discover 
the value of chariots and horses in Solomon’s time (1 Kings, x. 
29,) when Hebrew merchants were bringing them from Egypt 
to Palestine, and to the Hittites and Syrian princes. A chariot 
horse cost £25, and a chariot an hundred guineas. In our own 
times such a price is rather high in Syria for a well bred Arab 
hackney. 

The trading conditions of the ancient world were very little 
affected by the success of the Persians. The Phcenicians still 
flourished, and the road to India was not closed, but rather 
made safer by the conquest of intervening regions. The two 
events which revolutionised the conditious of commerce were 
the foundation of Alexandria, replacing the older Greek settle- 
ment of Naucratis, and the fall of Carthage, which transferred 
the Mediterranean trade to the Romans, who soon became 
masters of all the routes, after defeating the pirate fleets of 
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Mithridates. Antioch also arose at the same time, and became 
the great emporium of the overland route; but under Roman 
rule Alexandria enjoyed a monopoly down to the time of 
Hadrian, who put an end to it in the second century A.D. ; after 
which the highway was restored to Syria, and Palmyra at- 
tained to its highest prosperity, during the period when Rome 
was at peace with the early Sassanid monarchs of Persia, 
whose strong rule restored tranquility on the great Indian 
highway. 

The discovery of the monsoons made the fortune of the 
Alexandrians. About 50 a.D. Hippalus, the commander of a 
ship engaged in Indian trade, ventured, instead of coasting 
along the southern shores of Asia, to steer direct before the 
ster.dy eastern wind, which experience taught him would serve 
his purpose, to Musiris on the Malabar coast, and his name was 
given afterwards to the wind he trusted. The route then 
established led by Coptos, in Upper Egypt, across the deserts 
to Berenice, near Kosseir, and by 100 4.D. Dion Chrysostom 
notices the presence of Indians (probably Buddhists) in Alex- 
andria, side by side with Italians, Bactrians, Persians, and 
Scythians. The Jews had their ghetto in this cosmopolitan 
city from Alexander’s time, and were scattered all over 
Western Asia, Africa, and Europe as traders. India was not 
unknown to the Romans, and Indian embassies were sent to 
Augustus, Claudius, and later Emperors, down to Justinian’s 
time.* Not only was the history of Buddha known to Jerome, 
but the customs of Brahmins and Sramans were familiar to 
earlier Christian fathers. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 1) 
knew much about them; Porphyry speaks of the Buddhist 
tonsure and monastic life; Irenzeus (Lid. iii.), even in Gaul, 
had heard of the Brahmins; and Clement of the topes in which 
Bnddha’s relics were adored. But it was not only India from 
which the Alexandrians derived their wealth. The caravans 
came down the Syrian coast, and at Gaza met the merchants 
who travelled west from Petra, and brought the products of 
Arabia to Egypt. The Arabs,in the 2nd century A.D., had 





* Indian Travels and Embassies. O. de Beauvoir Priaulx. London, 1873. 
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sailed far south of Zanzibar to the Zambesi, and brought gold 
from its upper waters, leaving stone towns in Manica land, 
which later Portuguese found in ruins, and which Englishmen 
have recently photographed. The Romans levied tolls in the 
Red Sea, and Yemen was then famous for its wealth of gold 
and frankincense, its ivory and silver plate. The luxury of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, in and after the Augustan 
age, is almost unbelievable ; and Roman geographical know- 
ledge extended far beyond the east of India, through Turkistan 
and Thibet, to the borders of China. Virgil had already heard 
not only of Indian cotton, but also of the Seres, combing silk, 
as he believed, from the leaves of trees. The Chinese trade, 
which became more fully developed in Byzantine times, had 
already been founded in the Augustan period of peace. 

On the west, also, through Gaul, the Romans brought their 
exports from Britain, and British trade across the Channel was 
older than Ceesar’s invasion of Kent. Diodorus Siculus speaks 
of the route which led to Marseilles and Narbo (v. 22), and 
Ceesar found the merchants crossing from Dover and Deal. The 
exports, in Strabo’s time, were of gold, iron, and silver, with 
cattle and dogs, fleeces and skins; the imports included 
pottery and salt, bronze implements, and cooking utensils, 
ivory and amber cups, drinking vessels, and gold chains, with 
bridles for horses. Such was the early British trade with Italy 
and Gaul. 

Antiquaries once believed that China was early in com- 
munication with Egypt, on account of certain Chinese snuff- 
bottles found in Egyptian tombs. This assertion is still often 
made, but it has been shown to be fallacious through the 
researches of Sinologists. Similar bottles were found by 
Layard and Cesnola at Arban and in Cyprus, but the writing 
upon them is not only in a late character but also consists of 
quotations from Chinese poetry of known date; and other 
examples have been discovered in Canton dating from 584 A.D, 
The Egyptian examples date from 702 a.D. down to 1085 A.p., 
and were brought by the Arab traders, who were still visiting 
Canton as late as 1278 A.D, The characters and material alike 
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show that they are not earlier than the Han dynasty.* The 
condition of China was indeed not sufficiently civilised to allow 
of such an early commerce, and even in the Augustan age 
these regions were hardly known in the west, when silk was 
still believed to grow on trees. Pausanias (vi. 26) and 
Clement of Alexandria, in the second century, knew, however, 
that it was of insect origin, and a certain bombyx was already 
introduced at Ceos, though, according to Gibbon (ch. xl.) it 
was not the true silkworm; and Pliny, who knew of this 
manufacture, still regarded silk as derived from a_ plant. 
Ptolemy the geographer (about 150 B.c.) made maps which 
include Ireland and India, and reach from Britain to the Niger, 
but China still lies beyond their limits, though the country of 
the Seres is described to the sources of the Yellow River and 
the Lake of Koko-Nor. From this distant region silk was 
brought to Rome, and fetched twelve ounces of gold to the 
pound of weight, or about £48 per pound, which would be 
about thirty times the modern value. It was not apparently 
till the sixth century that the culture of silk began in the west. 
Two monks from Persia (Nestorian Christians) thon succeeded 
in carrying the eggs from China, and silk has ever since been 
made in Syria. The earlier supply was by the caravan route 
—a journey of 243 days by Samarkand and Bokharah to 
Autioch; or by Thibet to the Ganges and the Indus, and 
thence by sea to Egypt. About the same time Chinese records 
speak of the people of the Western Empire as ‘tending silk 
worms’ (in 530 a.D.), and having their capital at An-tu, by 
which possibly Antioch is intended.t 

The relations of the Chinese with the Romans, as noticed in 
their own accounts, have formed the subject of minute study 
by Dr. Edkins, T. W. Kingsmill, and other scholars, whose 
researches have been devoted to Sinology. The Chinese 
accounts are somewhat vague, and the exact meaning of Ta- 
tsin—the name given to a great Western empire—is disputed. 
It was a region where the lion was not unknown, and where 





* Williams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. ii., p. 27. 
+ Journal R. Asiatic Soc. N. China Branch, xviii., p. 12. 
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the silkworm was, as stated, bred by the westerns; but it 
appears to be fairly certain that the Eastern or Asiatic 
dominion of the Roman Emperors is intended to be understood, 
and its ruler, An-ton, may have been one of the Antonine 
Emperors. According to the Chinese, he sent an embassy, 
bearing tortoise-shells and rhinoceros’ horns, and travelling 
through Cochin China about 166 A.D.; and in the third century 
Romans (or westerns subject to Rome) penetrated to Nanking, 
while a further embassy or expedition arrived in 285 A.D. 
About this time the products of India, as the Chinese state, 
were regularly sent to the west, including coral, amber, and 
gold, sapphires, mother-of-pearl, and perfumes, as well as the 
cotton and silk already noticed. 

The third century was the period of Palmyra’s greatest 
prosperity as an emporium on the land route to the East. It 
still retained in native speech—as we learn from extant inscrip- 
tions—the old name of Tadmor, under which it is noticed in 
the Bible as founded by Solomon. Its civilisation was Greco- 
Roman, and Jews and Christians alike were found at Zenobia’s 
court ; but its native population was of the old Semitic stuck, 
whose language and alphabet survive on Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions, The important position held by the merchants in this 
desert city is shown by one of the most interesting of the 
Greek texts there discovered, whichspeaks of a ‘ caravan leader’ 
in 142 A.D., engaged in the trade with Vologesia near the 
Tigris, eighteen miles from Babylon, who was thought worthy 
of an honorary tablet. Worod, one of the rulers of the city in 
the third century, to whom a statue was erected, also bears 
the same title of ‘ caravan leader.’ 

Such, then, was the splendid heritage which later ages 
owed to the energy of Phoenicians, Assyrians, Jews, Arabs and 
Italians, and which was never lost by their children and suc- 
cessors. In Byzantine ages the road to the East remained 
still open, and the trade of the West increased. Under the 
Arab Khalifs Baghdad became the centre of a widespread com- 
merce, and the Jews and Arabs still brought oriental precious 
things to Europe. In the eighth century the Nestorian monks 
from Persia had settled in China (as shewn by an inscription 
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in their own alphabet still extant), long before the famous 
medieval journeys of the thirteenth century, when Plano 
Carpini and Rubuquis reached Mongolia, and Marco Polo 
wandered over China; and during the later century of Norman 
rule in Palestine, the trade in fur extended northwards to the 
dark regions of Siberia, whence squirrel skins were brought to 
Italy and France. The Constantinople trade, which was per- 
haps older than the days of the great change of capital which 
finally ruined the Roman Empire, can be traced in the ninth 
century, while the English had as yet hardly ventured to cross 
to the Netherlands to barter wool. From Pera the Genoese 
merchants passed along the south shores of the Black Sea, and 
crossed the Caspian, or went south to Baghdad. Rubuquis 
found not only Persians but Germans and other Europeans in 
the far distant capital of Mongolia at Karakorum; and when, 
after the great Mongol outbreak into Western Asia and 
Europe, the Genoese trade declined, the Venetians from Alex- 
andria took up the sea route to India, and an Italian trade in 
Egypt has never ceased from that time. 

Thus two centuries before Vasco de Gama rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, which the Phoenicians had discovered 
2000 years earlier, and before Columbus, or even the Green- 
landers, had discovered the eastern shores of America, a steady 
commerce with India, China, and Siberia had prospered and 
become established. In the sixteenth century, when Queen 
Elizabeth had her Consuls in the Levant, and her fleet of 
boats on the Euphrates, English merchants were busy at 
Aleppo and Alexandretta, as well as in Italy and Greece; and 
the Levant Company was founded in 1583 A.D. 

The lesson of history is, therefore, the same in all ages, 
since the Egyptians ventured to Punt, or the Phoenicians saw 
the mountains of Cyprus from the slopes of Lebanon, and 
dared to steer thither across the tideless sea. In a planet of 
which three-fourths are covered by water, riches and power 
belong to those who hold command of the sea. The Romans 
struggled with the Carthaginians for such command, and thus 
became the masters of the world. The Arab power decayed 
when Normans and Italians drove their traders from the 
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Mediterranean: the wealth? and prosperity of Britain, in our 
own age, depend ‘upon the powcr of our fleet, and on the 


daring of our merchant sailors. 
C. R. ConDER. 








Art. V.i—A SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


VEN those who have lost faith in democracy can scarcely 
fail to be struck by the fact, that the extension of politi- 
cal power, especially in our century, has almost always been 
accompanied by a vigorous demand that the people at large 
should be allowed to enjoy a share not only of the material 
wealth but also of the intellectual culture which forms the 
fruit of our civilization. At first, indeed, the demand for 
popular education was modest enough; it sought little beyond 
an elementary smattering of knowledge for most, and subse- 
quently for all, children. Still there has always been, even in 
very aristocratic countries, more or less of a practical protest 
against this limitation. In all spheres of intellectual life there 
have usually been men strong enough ‘to break their birth’s 
invidious bar,’ and to enter, as if they had been born, into the 
intellectual heritage of their time. This has been especially 
the case in those countries where the great mental revolution 
of the sixteenth century proceeded, as in Germany and Scot- 
land, from the people. There the universities remained, what 
they gradually ceased to be in England, schools of higher 
learning for the people at large. 

But in England, too, the popular demand has grown for 
increased opportunities of a higher education than that which 
is given in the common schools. This has not only led to the 
establishment of colleges for scientific and literary training at 
various centres of manufacture and commerce; but it is to the 
credit of the old universities that, though their aristocratic char- 
acter has limited the extent of their national influence, they have 
been the first universities in the world to break through the 
barriers of that exclusiveness which is apt at times to infect an 
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intellectual aristocracy as well as any other. If they have not 
invited the masses of the people within their halls, they have 
carried their resources down to the people all over the land. 
This extension of university work dates back in reality to a 
period a good many years prior to that at which the move- 
ment, now known by the name of University Extension, was 
inaugurated. For the first extension of university work to 
extra-academical classes was the Working Men’s College 
started in London by Mr. Maurice, now well on to forty years 
ago. Other countries have been slow to follow the lead of 
England in this movement; and it is remarkable that the 
western side of the Atlantic, which is usually considered to be 
the natural home not only of democracy but of all sorts of 
novel experiments, should have lagged behind the Old World 
in the extension of university teaching beyond the walls of its 
universities. Little more than a year has passed since the first 
definite step in this direction was taken in the United States, 
though it is but fair to add that, with their characteristic 
energy, the Americans have in this short time formed an Uni- 
versity Extension Society, established a periodical for the 
advocacy of the cause, and are throwing a great deal of en- 
thusiasm into the work. In Canada, though the President of 
its Royal Society, the learned Abbé Laflamme, drew attention 
to the subject in his address last year, little of practical impor- 
tance has yet been done. 

But, though the Americans have been extremely conserva- 
tive in regard to the scheme which usually goes by the name 
of University Extension, they have inaugurated other move- 
ments which, in their methods, are morc revolutionary than 
anything attempted in the Old World. The nearest approach 
to these in England has been the Summer School in Oxford. 
It was a happy addition to the ordinary work of University 
Extension, to arrange courses of lectures to be delivered within 
the university itself during the summer vacation. The 
students, who had been attending the courses provided by the 
university throughout the country during the winter, were 
thus enabled for a few days or a few weeks to enjoy the pro- 
secution of their studies amid all the advantages which cluster 
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about the university itself. Accordingly, all through the 
month of August last the venerable walls.of the old university 
were brightened by the unwonted hues of ladies’ summer 
dresses, for it appears that the vast majority of the students 
were of the gentler sex, who had been attracted to Oxford to 
take part in this novel form of university life. The experi- 
ment was apparently a complete success, and to an onlooker 
must have presented an interesting scene. An American 
gentleman, who was present, was heard to say that ‘it would 
pay to translate this show to the other side.’ 

The author of this remark was probably not aware, that a 
‘show’ of a similar kind, but a more complete departure from 
all customary methods of university work, might have been 
seen without leaving his own side of the Atlantic. For the 
truth is, that the Summer School is an American invention. 
Years ago some of the thinkers of New England were accus- 
tomed to meet at Concord during the summer for the reading 
of papers and the discussion of questions in Philosophy. After 
the Concord School had been abandoned, a meeting of a 
similar character was held for a few years at Farmington, in 
Connecticut. The Farmington School was conducted by a 
gentleman, Mr. Thomas Davidson, who is known to English 
philosophical readers as the exponent and translator of the 
Italian philosopher, Antonio Rosmini. Finding that Farming- 
ton was somewhat out of the way, and was perhaps for other 
reasons, not so successful as he expected in attracting those 
who are interested in summer studies, Mr. Davidson changed 
the locality of the school to a district which, within the past 
few years, has become a favourite resort of Americans who 
wish to escape from the artificial surroundings of city life into 
an easily accessible region where the inspirations of Nature 
can be felt in all their power. 

The school is primarily intended to meet the wants of those 
who are interested not so much in an education that is econo- 
mically useful, or in one that absorbs intellectual energy in the 
objects of external nature, but rather in those studies which 
aim at the highest culture of man himself, and find their 
sufficient reward in the attainment of this end. Its studies are 
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described as including ‘all the Culture Sciences (as distin- 
guished from the Natural Sciences)—Philosophy, Religion, 
Language, Art, Ethics, Politics, Economics, their History, 
Theory, and Practice. ‘The subject of culture,’ the programme 
explains, ‘is man’s spiritual nature, his intelligence, his affec- 
tions, his will, and the modes in which these express 
themselves, This culture includes a History, a Theory, and a 
Practice, a certain familiarity with which must be required by 
every person who seriously desires to know his relations to the 
world and to perform his part worthily in those relations. The 
aim of the school, therefore, will be twofold, (1) Scientific, 
(2) Practical. The former it will seek to reach by means of 
Lectures on the General Outlines of the History and Theory 
of the various Culture Sciences, and by Classes, Conversations, 
and carefully directed Private Study in regard to their details. 
The latter it will endeavour to realise by encouraging its 
members to conduct their life in accordance with the highest 
ascertainable laws of “plain living and high thinking,” to 
discipline themselves in simplicity, kindliness, thoughtfulness, 
helpfulness, regularity, and promptness.’ 

For the purposes of such a school a locality was desirable, 
which should take its students away from the artificial luxuries 
of city life, and throw them for a time into the more natural 
environment of the country. Of course it may be said, that 
any rural scene with some amenity would have been 
sufficiently adapted for this, but to attain the highest success 
in the objects of the school, two further conditions were 
required :—it had to be sufficiently remote from urban influences 
to give the full flavour of country life, and it had to be placed 
amid scenery of such a character as to afford full scope for the 
most elevating influences which nature is capable of exerting 
over the mind. These conditions are best realised in a point 
situated near the verge of culture and in a mountainous coun- 
try. Mountains bave something to say to the spirit of man, 
while a flat country seems comparatively mute. The locality 
of this school, therefore, combines almost every feature that 
could have been desired for its purpose; it is situated in the 
very heart of the Adirondacks. 
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From whatever side the place is approached, the traveller 
has to pass through scenery which can be surpassed in but 
few countries upon earth. To those who are not familiar with 
the geography of North America, it may be worth while to 
put in a reminder that the Adirondacks form the western spur 
on the most northerly reach of the great Appalachian range, 
separated by Lake Champlain from the easterly spur—the 
Green Mountains running through the State, to which they 
give its name, Vermont—and from the more easterly spur of 
the White Mountains in the State of New Hampshire. 

The Adirondacks are reached by the Delaware and Hudson 
Railroad; and it may be questioned whether there is a railway 
journey in the world which gives in one day a variety and 
splendour of landscape to equal that which is enjoyed by the 
traveller taking the morning express by this line between 
Montreal and New York. Starting from the former city, let 
us say, on one of those beautiful mornings with a cloudless, 
blue sky overhead, which are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in this climate all through the summer, he passes for an 
hour or two through the vast champaign of the St. Lawrence 
valley, and before he has time to grow weary of the monoton- 
ous repetition of flat fields and uninteresting villages, he 
catches the first foreshadowings of the huge mountain-ranges 
by which Lake Champlain is guarded on both sides. For 
nearly the whole length of the lake the railway keeps close to 
its western shore, being at many points cut out of the rock, 
which rises sometimes sheer out of the water up to a consider- 
able height on the mountain side. Following thus most of 
the windings of the shore, the traveller is brought ever and 
anon with a pleasing surprise upon the most unexpected 
changes of view, taking in the beautiful waters of the lake, 
that run into every various form of bay, while on the right rise 
the gigantic forms of the Adirondacks, and far away across the 
lake melt into the blue haze of distance the mountains of 
Vermont. 

This varying flash of scenery continues the entire length of 
more than a hundred miles, over which the lake extends. 
Towards the upper end of the lake, which is reached in the 
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early afternoon, the interest of the scenery is enhanced by an 
attraction somewhat rare in the New World—the associations 
of history and romance. For not only are many of the places 
along the route connected with some of the stirring incidents 
of the Revolutionary War, but they carry the memory back to 
the older struggle of France and England—of Latin and 
Teutonic culture—in directing the colonisation of America, 
while here and there a rapid glimpse is obtained of the scenery 
made familiar in its uncultivated state by the most popular of 
Cooper’s romantic pictures of Indian life in The Last of the 
Mohicans. 

If the traveller approaches the Adirondacks from New 
York, not only does he pass in the afternoon through the 
historical and romantic scenery which has just been described, 
but in the earlier part of the day his journey is brightened by 
a long succession of scenes with asimilar charm. For he must 
come either by steamer on the Hudson River, or along its 
banks by train, and although the hilltops of the Hudson are 
not, like those of the Rhine, crowned with picturesque ruins of 
medizeval castles, yet in their natural features they are not 
without a beauty similar to that of the German river, and here 
and there a local name recalls either some incident of the 
Revolutionary War or some charming sketch of Washington 
Irving’s pen. The noisy traffic of the Hudson River Railroad 
every hour of the day, now disturbs the drowsiness that clung 
of old to the village of Tarrytown when the most genial of 
American writers told the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and there 
are spots among the crags and glens of the Katskill Moun- 
tains, where you might still fancy it possible, on a moonlit 
night, to see the ghostly figures of the plump little Dutchmen 
playing ninepins and driuking their stout keg of Hollands, or 
to stumble over Rip Van Winkle steeped in his long slumber. 

From whatever side, therefore, the traveller reaches the 
Adirondacks, he has his mind already tuned into harmony with 
the glorious inspirations of their scenery. To reach Glenmore, 
the locality of the Summer School of Philosophy, you must 
leave the Delaware and Hudson Railroad at Westport—a 
village prettily situated on one of the upper reaches of Lake 
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Champlain. From that point the journey must be made by 
more primitive methods of conveyance on a road which makes 
an almost continuous ascent for a distance of some twenty 
miles. Most people find a pleasure at times in reverting to 
more primitive forms of life—a fact of which the evolutionist 
may give what interpretation he chooses; aud this may con- 
stitute part of the zest we find now-a-days when we occasion- 
ally get a chance of travelling on the top of a stage-coach. 
The stage, which starts from Westport, is fitted to give the 
fullest enjoyment from this form of locomotion. It is a large 
coach drawn by six-in-hand, and conveniently supplied with 
steps so that even ladies, who are brave enough, can mount to 
the top. The driver amuses his passengers by an artifice 
which is probably an invention of his own. As the six horses 
draw in pairs, the leaders are too far off to be reached by his 
whip. Accordingly he lays in a stock of stones, apparently 
picked up from the roadway, and every now and then he shies 
one at the horse which requires stimulation. The skill with 
which he hits his mark shows that the art has been practised 
long. 

The stage stops at a little place called Elisabethtown, which, 
though a mere village in point of population, yet offers the 
attraction of two or three good hotels, which are well patron- 
ised during the summer months by tourists among the 
mountains. llere the journey may be relieved for an hour by 
dinner at one of the hotels; and the remainder, which is little 
more than half, of the road can be taken later in the day. As 
one ascends from Elisabethtown, the area of cultivation gradu- 
ally narrows, being confined to the easier slopes of the valley 
through which the road runs; and the road itself, by the 
absence of traffic, and the luxuriant grass and bushes growing 
close to the wheels, begins to lose all appearance of a public 
thoroughfare. Just when you expect to see the road termina- 
ting in a field or at some impracticable crag, you come upon 
the scattered buildings on the farm of Glenmore, which are 
used for the Summer School of Philosophy. 

On reaching the place you find that you have risen some 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and a glance around 
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opens up one of the most magnificent panoramas over which 
the eye can sweep. Nor does the first glance by any means 
exhaust the endless variety of hill and dale, of cultivated field 
and undisturbed forest, that are comprehended in the view. 
A few days’ residence, giving opportunities for more minute 
acquaintance with the locality, soon confirms the first impres- 
sion of its admirable adaptation for the purpose for which it 
has been selected. Even in the immediate neighbourhood 
there are innumerable attractions—paths up the glen or 
through the woods where you can enjoy a quiet ramble, with 
many a shady nook to which you may retire for study or con- 
versation. The fact also that Glenmore lies at the north end 
of Keene valley is, to those acquainted with the topography of 
the Adirondacks, a sufficient indication that some of the most 
glorious scenery of the mountain-range can be visited without 
being away from the school more than a few hours. 

Such is the natural environment by which the Summer 
School of Philosophy is surrounded, The artificial arrange- 
ments for the purposes of the school are of the simplest 
description. Besides the original farm-house of Glenmore, 
several unpretentious buildings, all of wood, have been erected. 
Among these is a dining-room, adjoining the old house, where 
those who choose may obtain board at a moderate rate. 
Further up the hil! there is another new building, with a hall, 
in which the lectures of the school are delivered. Then in the 
immediate neighbourhood a number of cottages, some of them 
very small, have been put up for the accommodation of those 
attending the school ; but a few are satisfied with tents, which 
are pitched at various sheltered spots over the grounds. Some 
of the visitors, it may be added, prefer to live about half a 
mile off, at a country inn, which within the past year, and 
partly under the attractions of the school, has developed into 
a respectable hotel. 

The general life at the school may be pictured by the plan 
of a single day. In the morning the reveillé is sounded, not by 
a bell, but by a horn; and, though its sound is not exactly the 
musical note of a bugle-call, it seems to serve as a sufficient 
summons to all in the neighbourhood. This call is sounded at 
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half-past seven, and immediately thereafter signs of activity 
begin to appear. For it is a feature of the ‘ plain living,’ if 
not of the ‘ high thinking,’ which characterises the school, that, 
beyond getting food at the common dining-room, scarcely any 
enjoy the luxury of a servant to attend to their wants; and 
therefore, as soon as life is astir, ladies and gentlemen may be 
seen in morning costume issuing from houses and tents with 
buckets in hand to bring in a supply of water for the ablutions 
of the day; while a few are hurrying to enjoy the more vigor- 
ous tonic of a dip in one of the pools of the brook that tumbles 
down the glen. By eight o’clock, however, all are seen, in 
answer to a second call from the horn, making their way to the 
dining-room. 

This room, as already stated, is in a plain building of rough 
boards; but the bareness of the inside walls is somewhat 
relieved by a number of interesting engravings—a simple 
artistic expedient which is also adopted to give a certain 
attractiveness to the otherwise bare walls of the lecture-room. 
There is no attempt at anything like decorative display on the 
tables; but the clcth at the head of the table where the Dean 
of the school sat bore the characteristic device : “Avev dlAwy ovdels 
ror’ dv Sv, Exwv ra Nowa dyads wavra.* This sentiment seemed to 
form a strong principle in the relations which the members of 
the school maintained to each other. Notwithstanding the 
great variety of character represented, there was obviously a 
gratifying spirit of toleration that allowed great freedom in 
the expression of individual opinion without fear of giving 
offence. This gave a peculiar zest to the conversation at the 
tables, which kept singularly free from the dreary common- 
places and insipid frivolities that make a fashionable dinner- 
party so often an intolerable weariness. Probably outside the 
dining-hall of university dons it would not be easy to find a 
table spiced with so strong a flavour of Attic salt. The 
formality of saying grace is dispensed with at meals; but there 
is an admirable substitute, which has been often adopted before 





** Without friends no man would chose to live, even if he had all the 
other blessings of life.’ Aristotle’s Eth. Nicom., VIII. 1. 
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in cenobitic societies with a moral aim, and might still be pre- 
ferred in many cases where the old form has become meaning- 
less at least, if not positively irreverent. As soon as all are 
seated, the Dean reads for two or three minutes a passage from 
an edifying book. The work he used last summer was 
Martineau’s Study of Religion, and by any one familiar with 
the work it will readily be understood that its noble thoughts 
were generally very impressive. 

For an hour after breakfast groups may generally be seen 
in the neighbourhood of the dining-room or lecture-room, 
engaged in conversation, which is often continued during the 
greater part of the forenoon. For lectures do not begin till 
half-past nine; and, as all are allowed to select those they 
prefer, while scarcely any, perhaps none, take all the courses, 
most have a good deal of time for informal conversation. 
Those, again, who have no scholastic engagements in the 
morning spend it at times in reading or private study, for 
which, as already stated, there is many an inviting nook. 

The lectures are limited to three each day, two in the morn- 
ing and one in the evening. Each lecture lasts about an hour, 
but it is always understood that the lecture is to be followed 
by half-an-hour’s discussion of questions on the subject raised 
by any of the audience. There is never any lack of material 
for discussion, questions being usually proposed as soon as the 
lecture closes. In fact, the discussions thus originated often 
assumed a most lively and interesting character, being in 
many cases quite as stimulating as the lectures by which they 
were suggested. 

The subjects of the lectures were always known from a 
weekly list which was posted every Monday morning in 
several convenient places. Asa specimen may be taken the . 
following from the first week in August :— 


PROGRAMME.—August 3rd—8th. 


LECTURERS. SuBJEcTs. 
(MONDAY.) 
Mr. Davipson. Comparative History of Religion. 
Pror. Griaes. Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
Pror. Dewey. Hegel’s Philosophy of Spirit. 
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(TUESDAY.) 
9.30 Mr. Weston. Aristotle’s Politics. 
11.00 Mr. Davivson. Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
8.00 Pror. ScCHURMAN. The Will psychologically considered. 


(WEDNESDAY.) 


9.30 Pror. DEwEy. Hegel’s Aesthetics. 
11.00 Pror. Griaes. Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
8.00 Mr. Davipson. Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 


(THURSDAY.) 


9.30 Pror. ScHURMAN. The Will ethically considered. 
11.00 Mr, Davipson. Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
8.00 Pror. Griaes. Early English Literature. 


(FRIDAY.) 


9.30 Mr. Weston. Aristotle’s Politics. 
11.00 Pror. Grices. Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
8.00 Pror. ScHuURWAN. The Will metaphysically considered. 


Mr. Davipson’s Italian Class will meet on Wednesday and Friday at 
11. a.M. 


From this specimen alone it must be evident that the work 
of the school is carried on in no spirit of idle dilettantism, and 
any one who had an opportunity of seeing into the work going 
on could easily be satisfied that it was characterised by a great 
deal of earnest and thorough study. It is not to be supposed 
that the lectures mentioned were merely isolated expositions 
of a popular nature. They were instalments of courses 
extending in some cases over the whole session, and involving 
independent study of the subjects with which they dealt. If 
students are induced for some weeks to follow a course of 
lectures on Aristotle’s Metaphysics or Politics, on Hegel's 
Aesthetics or Philosophy of Spirit, on Jn Memoriam, or The 
Faerie Queene, there is something more required than a mere 
wish to hear some superficial commonplaces about these sub- 
jects, there must be something of earnest resolve to know the 
subjects themselves. 

The programme given above forms a fair type of the work 
done in this School of Philosophy from week to week. The 
session lasts for the two months of July and August, though 
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the school is open from the middle of May to the middle of 
October for any who wish to take a long summer's study in the 
country, and arrangements are made for their direction. But 
during the two months a considerable field is travelled over. 
Portions of the field taken up last summer have been indicated 
in the above programme. It was seen that Professor David- 
son himself gave a course of lectures on the Comparative 
History of Religion, and another on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
The programme also includes the courses by Professor Dewey, 
of the University of Michigan, on Hegel’s Aesthetics and Philo- 
sophy of Spirit. Mr. Stephen F. Weston is represented as 
lecturing on Aristotle’s Politics, but he also gave a course on 
Civil Society and the Individual. Dr. Harris, who has long 
been known as one of the earliest and ablest expositors of 
Hegelianism in the English language, and who is now head of 
the Bureau of Education in Washington, lectured on the theo- 
logical doctrines of Hegel compared with those of Thomas 
Aquinas, and on Hegel’s Logic compared with that of Aris- 
totle. Professor Schurman, the Dean of the School of 
Philosophy in Cornell University, we have seen, lectured on 
the Will; and there were several other courses on philosophical 
and literary subjects, while conversational and reading lessons 
were given all through the summer in French, German, and 
Italian. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the studies of the 
school interfere with the recreations of a summer vacation. The 
afternoons, from half-past twelve to eight, are free every day, 
and on Saturday there are no lectures at all. Every afternoon, 
therefore, unless the weather proves unfavourable, parties are to 
be seen either seeking some retired spot for quiet conversation, or 
starting on a longer tramp for some of the numerous points, from 
which a pleasing surprise is gained in an unexpected view of a 
landscape that had been seen with a different beauty from other 
points before. One afternoon in August last, at the period of 
full moon, a party of ladies and gentlemen went off to Mount 
Hurricane, one of the hills at the foot of which Glenmore lies, 
They were provided with blankets, so that they might spend the 
night on the top, and see both the sunset and the sunrise. It 
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would be difficult to exaggerate the impression produced upon 
the soul, while, as you look out from this unusual point of vantage, 


** The sun is dying like a cloven king 
In his own blood ; the while‘the distant moon, 
Like a pale prophetess, whom he has wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry eyes, 
Watching him bleed to death, and, as he faints, 
She brightens and dilates ; revenge complete, 
She walks in lonely triumph through the night.” 


Such an experience is an epoch in the history of a human soul’s 
relation to nature, and furnishes material for memory and ima- 
gination all through life. For it is not merely a Pagan supersti- 
tion, nor even a mere fiction of religious fancy, but there is a 
sound psychological foundation for the sentiment, that the finite 
spirit of man is brought into a peculiarly intimate communion 
with the Infinite Spirit of the Universe amid the intense silence 
and solitude of a mountain top. 

On Saturday there are generally parties formed for longer ex- 
cursions, for which carriages can be easily procured in the neigh- 
bourhood. I shall not soon forget one trip I took with a few 
friends to the Ausable Lakes, which are about ten miles off at 
the opposite end of Keene Valley. These lakes form the head- 
waters of the Ausable River which, after brawling northward for 
many a mile over the gravelly bed that gives it its name, turns 
down the famous Ausable Chasm into Lake Champlain. Being 
at the source of one of the most important rivers of the Adiron- 
dacks, these lakes occupy an elevated site of nearly 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea; but at a great elevation above them 
rise the mountains on every side,—one, Mount Marcy, to the 
height of 5000 feet; so that, high though the lakes are above 
the sea, they seem deeply sunk among their own hills. One of 
these hills is peculiarly striking; for, as you approach it from the 
north, you catch at once the likeness, from which it takes its 
name, to an Indian’s Head looking down in motionless calm as 
the eternal guardian of the waters. At the foot of the lower lake 
there is a scene which is admirably calculated to charm at the 
time, and to form a delightful picture for reflection in after years. 
At the head of a gorge, running about half a mile up from the 
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shore, there is a cataract known as the Rainbow Falls. The 
gorge is so narrow, that the direct rays of the sun can penetrate 
only when it is in the zenith; and therefore it is merely for a 
short time about mid-day that the spray of the fall produces the 
prismatic effect indicated by its name. But the narrowness of 
the gorge has another result. The spray of the tiny brooklet 
precipitated over the western side is dashed not only over to the 
other side but some distance up and down; so that the rocky cliffs, 
which rise more than a hundred feet from the bottom of the 
gorge, are clothed with mosses of that exquisite greenness which 
is gained only by perpetual drenching with the finest rain. 

The work, therefore, of the Summer School of Philosophy 
may be regarded as serving mainly to fill up what might other- 
wise for many be the monotonous vacancy of a vacation. And 
those who are attracted to the school, whether as lecturers or 
auditors, evidently make no pretence of introducing any element 
out of harmony with the enjoyments that rural life brings to 
those who seek it asa relief from the artificial usages imposed 
on the residents in a city. Even the dress, of women and men 
alike, is such as need not make any one shrink from an encounter 
with any of the roughnesses that must at times be faced by ‘life 
in the bush.” The learned gentlemen, who carry on the educa- 
tional work of the school, are not expected to observe any of the 
established proprieties of academical or professional costume. No 
one feels the least surprise on seeing a professor take the 
lecturer’s chair with the linen of urban dress conspicuous by its 
absence, looking perfectly at his ease in the comfortable flannel 
shirt and loose jacket in which he had gone to his morning bath, 
or to his afternoon tramp over the hills. One of the lecturers 
in fact—a Northern Scot by birth—generally appeared in the 
garb which is characteristic of the Scottish Highlanders, made of 
one of the less glaring tartans, but not without a prominent 
spleuchan. As the arrangements of the place put private enter- 
tainments out of the question, there is no opportunity for a form 
of vulyar display, in which a large portion of urban wealth and 
life is unhappily wasted. But the truth is, that there is obviously 
no desire for indulgences of that nature. It would probably be 
difficult to light upon a circle of people accustomed to city life, 
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among whom you could feel so secure of avoiding all that is most 
offensive in city fashions to one fond of rural simplicities. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the company at Glenmore 
run into the opposite extreme of an offensive pedantry. The 
whole atmosphere, indeed, which the work of the place creates, 
raises the conversation into a higher range than is common 
among the class of people who gather in the country for a 
summer vacation ; and the variety of opinions represented in the 
school makes intercourse among its members peculiarly stimu- 
lating and interestiug, especially to those who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the various directions of earnest 
thought on the great problems of the day. But the intellectual 
labour that is done evidently imposes no load upon the mind that 
is not readily shaken off ; in fact it may be questioned whether 
the brief strain of the lectures does not often produce a natural 
rebound into the lighter moods of thought and feeling. At all 
events it was currently reported that occasionally ladies, who had 
been deep in Hegel’s Aesthetics, might be heard a few minutes 
afterwards seeking a concrete embodiment of their abstract specu- 
lations in a discussion over a charming novelty in hats. Gener- 
ally, also, the whole company gathers on Saturday evening in the 
lecture hall for a concert, in which the comic lyrical vein is 
certainly by no means excluded ; and often after dark outside a 
less formal gathering may be seen around a bonfire, indulging in 
impromptu songs of varied tone, and forming a cheerful little 
circle of light and life amid the impenetrable gloom of the sur- 
rounding woods. 

Altogether the Summer School of Philosophy is calculated to 
solve a problem which is not a little perplexing for many with 
regard to the enjoyment of a rural retreat. Some there are, 
indeed, who can retire into an almost complete solitude, or who, 
in any society, find sufficient resources within themselves to make 
them independent of their social surroundings. But these are 
the few; and for the great majority of mankind it is not desir- 
able to cultivate such a disposition. Accordingly they have 
often to choose between a solitude which does not draw them out 
of themselves into a healthy objectivity of life, and the crowds of 
a fashionable hotel or a popular watering-place with the intellec- 
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tual inanity that too frequently characterises these. The Summer 
School gathers.a society of a different type, and creates by its 
work an atmosphere as refreshing to the intellectual life as the 
mountain air of its locality is to bodily health. 


J. CuarK Murray. 





ArT. VI.—TRANSLATED GREEK OFFICE-BOOKS. 


i ee revisers of the English New Testament of 1881, though 

they paid little regard generally to the time-honoured 
labours of their predecessors in the so-called Authorised 
Version of 1611, had the magnanimity to express their 
admiration for the ‘simplicity, dignity, power, happy turns 
of expression, general accuracy, music of cadences, and felici- 
ties of rhythm’ of that version. This warm admiration 
of the result does not, however, exclude very strong dislike 
for a leading principle of the transiators of 1611. They 
(of 1611) are said to ‘ profess to have studiously adopted a 
variety of expression which would now be deemed hardly con- 
sistent with the requirements of faithful translation,’ and in 
consequence ‘the studied avoidance of uniformity in the 
rendering of the same words, even when recurring in the same 
context, is one of the blemishes in their work.’ The revisers, 
on the other hand, profess to take a more literal and consistent 
line, though they elsewhere tell us that ‘the frequent inver- 
sions of the strict order of the words, which add much to the 
strength and variety of the Authorised Version, and give an 
archaic colour to many felicities of diction, have been seldom 
modified.’ Yet their modifications have been so numerous and 
so important, chiefly in consequence of their altered Greek 
text, that their work is quite mis-named a Revision, it is in 
truth a new translation. 

But literalists though the revisers profess to be in compari- 
son with their predecessors, and great violence though they 
have done to many accepted English phrases consecrated by 

XIX. 8 
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time, occasionally they are found not to have had the courage 
of their convictions, since they permit the ‘archaic colour’ and 
the ‘felicities of diction’ to remain where they could have 
been well spared. Thus, once only of the fifteen times that 
the English phrase, ‘Gop forbid’ (a phrase unknown to the 
Greek text) occurs in the Authorised Version, have the revisers 
dared to oppose the oft-quoted phrase, or (as it stands) depre- 
catory oath, by a true rendering. Happily that once is the 
best-known instance in which the phrase occurs (Galatians, vi. 
14): * But far from me be it to glory, save in the Cross of our 
LORD JESUS CHRIST.’ Tevn@#rw gs in the Septuagint, is strong 
enough to express the Almighty fiat in Genesis i. 3; surely 
Mh yévaro, * Be it not so,’ is strong enough for us in deprecation 
of any of the hypothetical queries of St. Paul in his epistle to 
the Romans and elsewhere, without taking the Sacred Name 
in vain unwarrantably and inexcusably. ‘Be it not so’ is 
given twice by the revisers in the margin as the proper Greek 
reading, in Luke xx. 16, and Rom. iii. 4. 

We see, then, that there are two classes of translators: the 
one consisting of those who may be styled ‘ paraphrasers,’ but 
whose ‘happy turns of expression’ may consist with ‘ general 
accuracy ;’ the other of those who may be styled ‘ literalists,’ 
but who cau be elastic enough on occasion, when it suits them. 
Unfortunately for the Christian world, these two classes, repre- 
sented by the Authorised and the Revisers, have such a funda- 
mental difference of ground in the New Testament on which 
to wage their battle, in consequence of the serious variations 
in the Greek text, that nothing but the magnitude of the task 
and the expense of printing, prevent us from being flooded 
with new and emended editions of these Holy Scriptures. 
Even as it is, the editions are not few. 

This great difference of treatment on the part of the two 
classes of translators may be, perhaps is, excused in the matter 
of the Holy Scriptures on the ground of the great differences 
already alluded to in the original text. ‘Why,’ they may 
ask, ‘demand consistency from us in the work of translat- 
ing into another language, when the copies in the original 
tongue from which we translate are so inconsistent with them- 
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selves and with each other?’ This question, whether it 
possesses cogency or not, whether it deserves answer or not, 
must, however, be restricted among translators of ‘ Greek 
Office-books’ to those who take in hand the New Testament, 
since in all other portions of the Divine service of the Greek 
Church the language is one and uncontested. So, for the 
matter of that, is the language of the New Testament also, as 
used by her, for she contents herself with the ordinary Textus 
receptus, and considers, as does Dean Burgon, that the old 
copies, relied on by the new school of textual critics, are 
ancient corruptions condemned by her, and that the very fact 
of the existence of a few copies at this day proves that they 
were never in use in the Church. Copies in use in early times 
have, naturally, long ago perished in the using. This was 
strongly impressed by the ecclesiastical authorities on the 
writer when first examining the Sinaitic Codex at St. Peters- 
burg shortly after its discovery by Herr Tischendorf. 

Yet even in the ‘Greek Office-books’ outside the New Testa- 
ment, which possess a form of language fixed and uncontested 
(scholars will not permit us to say incontestable), the same 
two classes of translators abound, and puzzle ordinary readers: 
the one by their verboseness, the other by their sometimes 
scanty and difficult phraseology. We desire to pass no hard 
and fast judgment upon either class. It is certain both 
honestly desire to make plain what before was obscure, and 
seck to render familiar important secrets locked up in another 
tongue. We may be thankful for their labours even when we 
fecl compelled to dissent from them. 

I. It may be asserted, without fear of contradiction from any 
person well informed on the subject, that the father of modern 
English literature on the Greek Church is the Rev. John Glen 
King, D.D. His valuable quarto, dedicated to King George 
III. within a few years of His Majesty’s accession, is now a 
scarce book,* and is likely to become scarcer, being bought 





* The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia ; containing an 
Account of its Doctrine, Worship, and Discipline. By Joun Guien Kina, 
D.D., Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and Chaplain to the 
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up at every opportunity on American account. Dr. King 
candidly tells us that he is not the first in the field, but for all 
that he is the first to whom the English reader of to-day is 
under obligation. Numbers of English readers owe their in- 
formation immediately to Dr. Neale’s various works on the 
Greek Church, but comparatively few of them know how 
largely Dr. Neale is himself indebted to Dr. King. One ground 
of superiority Dr. King possesses over Dr. Neale is that he 
acquired his information on the spot, being long resident in 
Russia, and so writes at first hand; while Dr. Neale never even 
visited Russia or the Levant. His closest contact with the 
Greek Church was on occasion of a short holiday trip with our 
mutual friend, Dr. Oldknow of Birmingham, when they visited 
the Austrian Adriatic ports, and extended their journey to 
Cettinge, the capital of Montenegro. Dr. King’s predecessors, 
whom he consulted, may be cited and dismissed in his own 
words: ‘This method [the method of his own book, to be 
hereinafter discussed,] appeared to me most eligible, from 
observing the difficulty there is to comprehend the description 
of the offices in Goar’s Euchologion ;* in order to which it is 
necessary to have a previous knowledge of many particular 
parts, if not a general idea of the whole: whereas the inten- 
tion of the following pages is to explain these things to persons 
who want to be informed of them, and to be a sort of 
introduction to ecclesiastical antiquities. As almost all 
succeeding writers have drawn the greatest information on 
this subject from Goar, it is necessary to remark that he some- 
times deviates from exactness, by endeavouring to make all the 
Oriental ceremonies square with those of the Western Church, 
he having been one of the missionaries sent by the society de 
propaganda fide into the east,’ etc. ‘Some assistance I have 
likewise had from the laborious researches of the learned Dr. 





British Factory at St. Petersburg. London: printed for W. Owen in 
Fleet Street ; J. Dodsley in Pall Mall ; J. Rivington in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ; and T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt in the Strand. MDCCLXXII. 

*Evxohoywor. Sive Rituale Greecorum a Goar. ([Dr. King’s own refer- 
ence. } 
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Covel;* but as he wrote with a particular view, to enquire into 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in the Eastern Church, his 
plan was more confined than my own. Mr. Smith’s Account of 
the Greek Church,t though sufficiently exact as far as it goes, 
is much too short, and too confused in its method, to have been 
of great use.” ‘To these must be added a treatise by the 
celebrated Father Plato, preceptor for religion and the Latin 
tongue to the Grand Duke [afterwards the Emperor Paul, 
great-grandfather of the present Emperor], archimandrite of 
the Trinity monastery, and member of the Holy Synod, pub- 
lished in the year one thousand, seven hundred, and sixty-five, 
and entitled Orthodox Learning, or, A Summary of Christian 
Divinity,} which he wrote for the use of His Imperial Highness: 
a most rational and ingenious performance, worthy the distin- 
guished talents and erudition of its author.’ (Preface, pp. ix.- 
xii.) From this extract it will be seen that the worthy doctor, 
like most ordinary mortals, deals out his praise and blame very 
much according as he is pleased or otherwise. Of Father 
Plato he immediately goes on to say: ‘To this gentleman I 
have particular obligations for the information and assistance 
he has at all times given me in the prosecution of my work.’ 
With Father Goar he was evidently not on such cordial terms. 





* An Account of the present Greek Church: with Reflections on their pre- 
sent Doctrine and Discipline, particularly in the Eucharist. [Dr. King’s 
own reference. Covel published his work in 1772.] 

+An Account of the Greek Church as to its Doctrines and Rites of Wor- 
ship: with several Historical Remarks interspersed relating thereto. To 
which is added an account of the state of the Greek Church under Cyrillus 
Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, with a relation of his sufferings and 
death. By Tuo. Smiru, B.D., and Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College. 
Oxon. Londun: printed by Miles Flesher for Richard Davis in Oxford, 
MDCLXXX. 

(a) The Present State of the Greek Church in Russia: or, A Summary of 
Christian Divinity. By Piaton, late Metropolitan of Moscow. Trans- 
lated from the Slavonian by Rozert Pinxerron. Edinburgh : Oliphant, 
Waugh, & Innes. 1814. 

(>) Another translation of the same work. The Orthodox Doctrine of 
the Apostolic Eastern Church: or, A Compendium of Christian Theology. 
Translated from the Greek [by G. Poressaro]. London: Whittaker & 
Co, 
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Of each of the above-quoted writers’ works, excepting Goar’s, 
which has not been translated into English, we intend to say 
a few words after paying our respects to Dr. King. 

Dr. King laid out his work in the most methodical manner. 
He well knew, from its being insisted on so incessantly by 
Russian divines, how important pictorial art is as a teacher, 
assisting us materially in drawing mental images, without 
which learning is not. Accordingly he gives us twelve full- 
page copperplate engravings (one of the two copies before us 
possesses thirteen, having an extra full-length portrait of the 
Empress Catherine), and an engraved title-page containing ‘a 
Medal of Her Imperial Majesty, with a Church on the 
reverse. The engravings embrace the architectural features 
and other details of the Russian churches, and an almost com- 
plete set of ecclesiastical costumes. The curious in such 
subjects may find a reduced copy of plates 7 and 10, ‘an 
Archimandrite as he goes to church,’ and ‘a Bishop giving the 
benediction,’ in page 8 of Vol. xi. of the Christian Knowledge 
Society’s publication, The Saturday Magazine. After short 
historical, doctrinal, and ecclesiological essays covering forty 
pages, Dr. King approaches the service matter or offices of the 
Greek Church, and, to do him justice, it must be said that he 
evinces no impatience of his subject, but puts himself to con- 
siderable trouble to explain obscurities. In this, though, with 
all his trouble, he does not entirely succeed, the fault is only 
what a person not in career is always liable to. The list of 
translated offices is really surprising for the period when the 
book was published. Besides the nine services which may be 
said any day, and which always are said on festival days, we 
have the regulation of the Liturgy of the Presanctified for 
week-day use in Lent; the Churching, Baptismal, and Confir- 
mation services; the Confessional, Matrimonial, and Ordina- 
tion services; the Prayer-oil, Burial, and Monastic profession 
services ; the Benediction of the Waters on January 6th; the 
Commination service on Ist Sunday of Lent; the Feet-wash- 
ing service on Maunday Thursday; and the Consecration of 
the Holy Chrism on the same day, with an account of its pre- 
paration on the three previous days. These services, which 
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occupy 384 pages, being ended, the remaining 61 pages are 
devoted to the consideration of local matters concerning the 
discipline of the Russian Church, and what was then 
comparatively its new form of government under the 
National Synod, the Patriarchate of Moscow having been 
abolished by Peter the Great. 

Dr. King’s peculiarities of diction throughout his work 
have left their mark on all subsequent translators. In his ren- 
derin g of the Trizagion, “Aywos 6 Geds, dyros "Ioxupds, dyros "APdvaros, édénoov 
twas, he uses the three vocative O’s:—‘O Holy Gop, O Holy 
Mighty, O Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us,’ which we 
think has been followed once only, and then with very unliteral 
accompaniments :—‘ O Holy Gop, O Holy Strong One, O Holy 
Immortal One, have,’* etc, This latter we think equally un- 
rbythmical and undesirable with ‘ Holy Gop, Holy Mighty One, 
Holy Immortal One, have,’ f etc., and both are worse than Dr. 
Neale’s interpolated form :—‘Holy Gop, Holy and Mighty, Holy 
and Immortal, have, etc., which again is far inferior to Dr. 
King’s. The most generally accepted translation is:—‘ Holy 


Gop, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us,’ t 
which is Dr, King’s form minus the three O’s. The next pecu- 
liarity we will notice is his habit of rendering the thrice re- 
peated conjunction «ai (in Slavonic long e) in the second half 
of the lesser Doxology or Gloria Patri by three English words: 





+ Page 5 of The Divine and Sacred Liturgies of our Fathers among the 
Saints John Chrysostom and Basil the Great. Edited, with an English 
translation, by J. N. W. B. Rosertrson. London: David Nutt, 1886. 

+ Page 14 of Euchology: a Manual of Prayers of the Holy Orthodox 
Church. Done into English by G. V. SHann. No publisher’s name. 1891. 

t Page 5 of The Divine Liturgy of our Father among the Saints John 
Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople. Done into English, with some 
Prefatory notes, and the original Greek of the open parts. London: Joseph 
Masters. 1866. 

Also page 1 of Synopsis: or a Synoptical Collection of the Daily Prayers, 
the Liturgy, and Principal Offices of the Greek Orthodox Church of the 
East. Translated, with assistance, from the ‘original, and edited by 
Karnerine, Lady Lecumert. With an Introduction by J. Gennapivs, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of H.M. the King of 
the Hellenes, at the Court of St. James. London : Gilbert and Rivington. 
1891, 
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‘ Both now, and for ever, even unto ages of ages.’ Of the five 
succeeding translators above quoted no one cares to take all 
three words. Mr. Robertson* gives us, ‘ Both now, and ever, 
and unto, etc.; Mr. Shann,t Dr. Neale, and the anonymous 
Joseph Masters’ translator t give us, ‘ Both now, and ever, and 
to,’ etc.; while Lady Lechmere § is very bold in the cause 
of unity, and decapitates the phrase rather than have a second 
English rendering of the «al, treating us to ‘Now, and ever, and to,’ 
etc. That there should be no article before the two instances 
of the word ‘ ages’ in this clause is natural, as Dr. King tells 
us he translates direct from the Slavonic, which possesses no 
article. In his case ‘ unto ages of ages’ is quite consistent. So 
perhaps also in the case of Shann, with his ‘to ages of ages.’ But 
Neale, and Lady Lechmere, who profess to follow the original, 
have no right to the articleless phrase of Dr. King, ‘to ages of 
ages.’ The anonymous Joseph Masters’ translator was the first 
to raise the warning cry, and succeeded in half rebuilding the 
edifice, giving us ‘to the ages of ages;’ while Robertson, fol- 
lowing another anonymous translator of 1865, rises to the 
height of the argument, and gives us the phrase in full— unto 
the ages of the ages,’ «ls rods alévas rév alivww, The epithet applied 
to the Triune Deity—Mavayia Tpias, ‘ All-holy Trinity,’ is rendered 
into the Slavonic by Presviatahyah Troitsa, or as Dr. King gives 
it—‘O most holy Trinity.’ In this he is followed by Shann,| his 
imitator from the Slavonic. Also by Neale and Lady Lechmere,{ 
who have no right to this any more than to the last instance 
of the Slavonic form. Robertson ** has the correct Greek form, 
‘O all-holy Trinity;’ so also has the anonymous Joseph Masters’ 
translator, ff minus the vocative ‘O.’ The well-known phrase 
Kipie €Xénoov, in Slavonic Hospodi pomilui, Dr. King always ren- 
ders ‘LORD, have mercy upon us.” Had he made use of his 
vocative ‘QO’ of the Trisagion it would have been far more ac- 
ceptable than his unwarranted addition ‘upon us.” In this 
addition he has had no followers. In the same connection we 
may mention (what in translating from the Slavonic is no fault, 
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the fault being a mistranslation in the Slavonic itself) that the 
genitive phrase in the Diaconal bidding prayer Tod Kuplov den8Gpev, 
‘Of the Lorp let us pray,’ is always given by Dr. King in the 
dative, as in the Slavonic Hospodou pomolimsia, ‘ Let us pray 
unto the LorD.’ Robertson* and Lady Lechmeref avoid the 
preposition altogether, ‘Let us beseech the LorD,’ and ‘Let us 
supplicate the Lorp,’ thus gratifying or offending neither 
Greek nor Russian ; Shann f and Neale follow Dr. King in the 
dative, ‘Let us pray to the LorD,’ and ‘ Let us make our sup- 
plications to the LorD;’ the anonymous Joseph Masters’ trans- 
lator § alone gives us the true genitive, as in the Greek, ‘ Let 
us supplicate of the Lord.’ In the Vesper hymn ¢és ‘taps, now 
so well known to all Protestant congregations, Presbyterian 
as well as Episcopal, from the metrical translation, by the Rev. 
John Keble, beginning ‘Hail, gladd’ning Light,’ Dr. King 
gives, for the two Greek words, ‘Thou most gentle light.’ 
From Aapés, 4, 6%, we have the adjectives ‘hilarious’ (joyful, 
mirthful, merry), and ‘exhilarant’ (tending to joy, mirth, or 
pleasure). Mr. Keble’s ‘Hail, gladd’ning Light,’ is not so far 
from the mark as either King’s four worded rendering, Shann’s 
‘Tranquil Light,’ || or Lady Lechmere’s ‘O quiet Light.’ Neale 
gives us the true word, ‘O joyful Light,’ and it is greatly to 
be regretted that his admirers have not been content to follow 
him. In the curious phrase uttered by the Deacon just previous 
to his reading of the Gospel in any service, Zopla, ép6ol, dxotowper 
700 dylov edayyedov, there is ample room for the controversy which 
has long raged, and which most probably will continue to rage. 
Dr. King was evidently puzzled by the phrase, for the Slavonic 
Premoudrost, prosti, etc., does not explain itself any more than 
does the Greek. At first the doctor gave us, at the Morning 
Gospel on page 110, the following :—‘ Let us stand upright, 
and hear the Wisdom and the Gospel.’ But by the time he 
had reached the Liturgy Gospel on page 159, he had evidently 
come to the conclusion that this would not do, and had evolved 
the phrase ‘ Wisdom, stand up. Let us hear the Gospel.’ In 
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this emended phrase he has been followed by Neale and Shann,* 
with the addition of the word ‘holy’ before ‘Gospel.’ Dr. 
King’s omission of ‘holy’ in both his instances is clearly an 
oversight, as the word exists in the Slavonic. Robertson f has 
‘Wisdom! upright! let us hear the holy Gospel ;’ the anony- 
mous Joseph Masters’ translator t has ‘ Wisdom—upright all— 
let us hear the holy Gospel;’ and Lady Lechmere § has ‘ Wisdom. 
Attend. Let us hear the holy Gospel.’ There is here a charm- 
ing variety, but the variations are not exhausted. A small 
tract published in America, ‘ Papers of the Russo-Greek Com- 
mittee, No. 6,’ has ‘ Wisdom! give heed: let us hear the holy 
Gospel.’ The phrase ‘give heed’ no doubt suggested the 
Lechmerean ‘Attend.’ On that phrase the American editor 
remarks :—‘ Give heed,’ 4p0,;, This has been generally translated 
stand up, but manifestly incorrectly, for the people are already 
standing, as they never sit during worship. It refers to the 


mind here, and signifies, ‘ Be high-minded, firm, excited, full of 
expectation, corresponding with the Latin spe or metu erectus.’ 
Who this American writer may be we know not, but his words 


are well worthy of attention. Our readers are aware of the 
great importance attached in the Greek Church to The Cherubic 
Hymn and its accompanying ceremonial. Though the latest 
of her great hymns in point of date, and poetically by far the 
least fine, it can boast considerable antiquity, and is calculated 
to excite the devotion of the worshippers. Dr. King again 
takes the lead, while others follow, as may be seen by com- 
parison :— 


Kine. 


Let us who my- 
stically represent 
the cherubim, and 
sing the Thrice- 
holy hymn to the 
life-giving Trinity, 
at this time lay 
aside all worldly 
care, that we may 
receive the King of 
all, invisibly at- 
tended by the an- 
gelicorders. Alle- 
lujah, allelujah, 
allelujah. 


NEALE. 


Let us, who my- 
stically represent 
the cherubim, and 
sing the holyhymn 
to the quickening 
Trinity, lay by at 
this time all world- 
ly cares ; that we 
may receive the 
King of glory, in- 
visibly attended by 
the angelic orders. 
Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia. 


An. J. M,’s TR. |] 


Let us, the cheru- 
bim mystically im- 
aging, and to the 
life-giving Trinity 
thehymnTrisagion 
singing, all care of 
life lay aside: as 


about toreceivethe ' 


King of all, by the 
angelic orders invi- 
sibly attended. Al- 
leluia. Alleluia, 


Alleluia. 


LECHMERE. {7 


Let us who my- 
stically image the 
cherubim, and to 
the life-giving Tri- 
nity, the hymn 
Trisagion sing, all 
cares of life lay 
aside. As about 
to receive the King 
of all by angelic 
legions invisibly 
attended. [The Al- 
leluias are omit- 


ted.] 





* Page 28. +Page75. {Page 39. § Page 260. 
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It takes very little scrutiny to discover that pretty much as Neale 
follows King, so does Lady Lechmere follow the anonymous 
Joseph Masters’ translator. Where both copyists differ from 
their chosen model, they alter for the worse. Neale is wrong 


in substituting ‘ King of glory’ for ‘ King of all;’ and his ‘holy 
hymn’ is a poor reflex of the ‘Thrice-holy hymn’ or ‘ hymn 
Trisagion.’ Lady Lechmere errs in putting ‘ angelic legions’ for 
‘angelic orders.’ Robertson strikes out a new initial phrase ; 
while Shann follows word for word a form first published in 
the anonymous translation of 1865 before referred to. 


RoBERTSON.* SHANN.t+ 


Being such as mystically represent 
the cherubim, and sing to the life- 
giving Trinity the hymn of the Trisa- 
gion, let us put away the cares of this 
life: since we are about to receive the 


We, who the cherubim represent in 
mystery, and to the life-giving Trinity 
offer in song the hymn Thrice-holy, 
should now put away all cares of life, 
to receive the King of all, invisibly 


King of all, invisibly attended by the 
angelic orders, Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia, 


attended by the angelic orders. Alle- 
luia, Alleluia, Alleluia, 


We will turn now to a peculiarity of Dr. King’s book, a 
peculiarity so fundamental as to be considered almost a first 
principle in its construction. We will describe it in his own 
words :—‘ My design is to present him [the reader] with the 
service of one entire day, though it cannot be exactly the 
same but when the same day of the year falls upon the same 
day of the week, and the service of the same voice is used,’ 

‘I have chosen a day when the service is as simple as 
it can well be, to give a just representation of it; yet the 
trouble of collecting it from different books is very consider- 
able; of which some idea will be had by reflecting that, 
besides a great number of ceremonies continued upon the 
authority of oral tradition only, the several books containing 
the Church service are more than twenty volumes in folio, and 
one large volume, called The Regulation, is taken up with 
directions how to use the rest.’ (Pages 41-2). The day 
chosen has been ‘ Sunday, Oct. 3. St. Dionysius. Voice V.’ 
Later on, at pages 115 and 118, we have the Exaposteilarion 
and Heothinon of the Sunday of the fifth Morning Gospel. 
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Now it is very interesting to have a Sunday service of one 
particular Voice or Tone, because a certain unity of idea per- 
vades the whole. One particular Sunday Morning Gospel 
with its Exaposteilarion and Heothinon does not, however, teach 
us much: the whole eleven would have been a very incon- 
siderable addition to a fairly large quarto volume. — A speci- 
men Saint’s day service is also to be appreciated, though it 
might have been thought that a more prominent personage 
would be chosen as a sample commemoration. But when Dr. 
King attempts to blend those three elements (1) a Sunday of 
the fifth Tone, with (2) a Sunday of the fifth Morning Gospel, 
giving them (3) the hagiological flavour of October 3rd, 
derived from St. Dionysius the Areopagite, he attempts an 
impossibility. He may well tell us that ‘it cannot be exactly 
the same [as his model service], but when the same day of the 
year falls upon the same day of the week, and the service of 
the same voice is used,’ for that day will never come. We are 
very certain that this arrangement could not have been made 
with the knowledge or sanction of the distinguished Archi- 
mandrite Plato, afterwards Metropolitan of Moscow. Dr. King 
worked up his materials for the press when living in London 
in 1772, and Moscow was at that time a very far cry. October 
3rd may be a Sunday of the first, second, third, seventh, or 
eighth Tones, but it can never occur as a Sunday of the fifth 
Tone, as that fact would necessitate Easter Day (from after 
which the eight tones begin to count) to fall on March 14th, 
eight days before it can possibly happen. October 3rd may, 
at some conceivable time, have the fifth Morning Gospel, 
Exaposteilarion and Heothinon, when Easter Day falls on 
April 25th, and Pentecost (from after which the eleven Morn- 
ing Gospels with their Exaposteilaria and Heothina begin to 
count) falls on June 13th, but this contingency is so rare in 
the old-style Kalendar that it does not occur once in the 
Paschalia for the ninety-six years from 1852 to 1947 printed in 
the Greek office-books. Our readers may remember that 
Easter Day in the new-style occurred on April 25th in the 
year 1886, and was regarded as quite phenomenal. If, then, 
October 3rd cannot occur on a Sunday of the fifth Tone, and 
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all but certainly not on a Sunday of the fifth Morning Gospel, 
the concurrence of the two Nos. 5 on that date, as in Dr. King, 
is clearly impossible. The only Sunday in the year when the 
two Nos. 5 concur is the thirty-eighth Sunday after Pentecost, 
which must fall between January 3lst and March 6th, a 
different season of the year to October 3rd. It is but simple 
justice to apply to Dr. King the measure meted out by him to 
Father Goar, and ‘remark that he sometimes deviates from 
exactness, by endeavouring to make all the Oriental cere- 
monies square, not ‘with the Western Church,’ which was 
surely laudable in M. Goar, knowing as he did that originally 
the Churches were one, but ‘with his imperfect knowledge 
thereof.’ The last five words in quotation marks are supposed 
to represent the judgment of the reader when the nature of 
Dr. King’s mistake is fully realised. We deeply regret being 
obliged to make these reluctant remarks, for we respect Dr. 
King’s kindly labours far beyond our poor powers of expression. 

II. The Rev. Thomas Smith, B.D., whose work, of 1680, 
entitled An Account of the Greek Church, was alluded to by 
Dr. Kiug, was Chaplain to the English Embassy at Constanti- 
nople for some time previous to 1670, when he ceased foreign 
service and returned to England. Dr. King says of his work 
that it ‘is much too short,’ though it has the merit of being 
‘sufficiently exact as far as it goes.’ This is high praise, but it 
is fairly well deserved. Mr. Smith’s tone of commiseration for 
the poor Eastern Christians of two centuries and a quarter ago 
is indeed most touching. Modern Greeks little think how 
much they are indebted for their present privileges to the 
prayers of pious persons of bygone days external to their com- 
munion. The following prayer has perhaps a little too much 
of the political in it to suit present tastes, and it is fortunately 
not now needed. Mr. Smith remarking upon the religious 
strife that had been waged since the Reformation, thinks that 
‘Certainly it is a more innocent and Christian wish, that there 
were a happy end put to the differences now on foot, which 
disturb the quiet and peace of Christendom ; that so some of 
the powerfull Princes of it may turn their forces Eastward, 
upon the great enemy of their Faith and Saviour, and restore 
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the poor oppressed Christians there to their ease and liberty. 
This, indeed, is too great a good to be hoped for at present ; 
and as things now stand, not to be effected without a miracle. 
And may this miracle be wrought in our days! O Christ, hear 
us. Amen,.’* And again, ‘What a glorious design would it 
be, and how much for the honour of our religion, if the 
Christian Princes would unite and enter upon a Holy War, 
and redeem the Oriental Christians from the burthen of this 
intolerable tyranny and slavery! But, alas! there is little 
hope of such an Union in this great declension of Christianity, 
when the life and spirit of it seem to be lost in those horrid 
feuds and factions that disturb the peace of Christendom,’ etc.f 
But in the following there is nothing political :—‘ They go to 
Church always betimesin the morning, . . . and this they 
doe that the people may be present at the entire service, and 
dismist in good time to attend and look after their concerns: 
but chiefly, that they may perform their devotions more 
securely, aud be less disturbed and molested by the Turks. If 
I may judge of others by my self, I am perswaded that no 
Christian, of what communion soever, can be present at their 
religious worship, but he will melt into tears and sighs, and 
find great strugglings and yearnings in his bowels, and put up 
a hearty prayer to CHRIST our common Saviour, that He would 
be pleased to deliver His poor distressed suppliants out of the 
hands of these proud and insulting Infidels, the enemies of His 
Cross, and despisers of His Godhead.’{ And again, when 
alluding to the internal dissensions and intrigues among the 
Greeks themselves, which occurred whenever a Patriarch was 
elected or ejected, he adds, ‘ While I reflect upon these revolu- 
tions and changes, I am filled at the same time with amaze- 
ment and pity: and cannot but put up this hearty prayer to 
Almighty Gop (and I doubt not, but that whosoever shall cast 
his eyes upon these papers, will joyn with me as heartily in it,) 
that He would be pleased to inspire the Grecian Bishops with 
sober and peaceable counsels, that, laying aside all partiality, 





* Smith’s close of the unpaged preliminary address ‘To the Reader.’ 
+Smith, p. 13. t Ibid., p. 30. 
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and the consideration of base worldly interest, they may study 
the good and quiet of their Church, and see at last in this day 
of their most severe Visitation, the things which belong to 
their peace, before they be hid from their eyes, and before their 
name and religion be quite lost and extinguisht. To which 
sad doom these horrid differences seem fatally to enclose 
them.’* Let us trust that these prayers have availed, and that 
in consequence their name and religion is not quite lost and 
extinguished. 

The Greeks of to-day are loud in boasting of two things: 
(1) that they never propagate their religion, and do not desire 
proselytes ; and (2) that they themselves never change their 
religion. The first boast is unhappily too true: they have, 
indeed, little of the love for souls which led their ancestors, 
not in the first, third, or fifth, but so late as the tenth century, 
to brave the terrors of the wilds of Scythia, and harvest a 
nation numbering to-day nearly one-hundred millions. But 
their second boast, if true, is only the result of their altered 
circumstances since Mr. Smith wrote. At that time, he tells us, 
‘’Tis sad to consider the great number of wretched people who 
turn Turks: some out of meer desperation, being not able to 
support the burthen of slavery, and to avoid the revilings and 
insultings of the Infidels ; some out of a wanton light humour, 
to put themselves into a condition of domineering and insult- 
ing over others, or of wearing a pair of yellow shoes, which 
is the peculiar finery and gallantry of the Musulmans, the 
Christians or Jews wearing either red or black; some to 
avoid the penalties and inflictions due to their heinous crimes, 
and to enjoy the brutish liberties that Mahomet consecrated 
by his own example, and recommended to his followers, 
These are the great and tempting arguments and motives of 
their Apostacy, meer considerations of ease, pleasure, and 
prosperity, or else of vanity and guilt: for it cannot be 
presumed that any through conviction of mind should 
be wrought upon to embrace the dotages and impos- 
tures of Turcisme. By these accessions the Turkish Em- 
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pire and Religion are chiefly supported, the Renegado 
Christians being to be met with everywhere: the natural 
Turks, not having such numerous issues as in the ages past, 
would sensibly diminish but for these supplies.* But is this 
second boast of the modern Greeks strictly true of to-day? 
Certainly no Greek lady or gentleman in Western Europe 
thinks of turning Moslem. It would be a difficult process. 
They find it easier to adapt themselves to the religion of their 
neighbours if they have strong convictions, and easier still to 
lapse into indifference or unbelief without leaving their own 
Church. Butin Turkey the boast does not apply. We are 
told—‘ Only this year [1868] there has issued from the 
Imperial Press at Constantinople a controversial work of very 
great ability, attacking the fundamental doctrines of our 
common faith, and maintaining the doctrine of the Koran and 
the divine mission of Mohammed by entirely new arguments, 
sometimes of exceeding plausibility. This book, entitled 
Izhar-el-Hakk, (The Demonstration of the Truth) is circu- 
lated under Government sanction, and sold publicly in the 
bazaars. What havoc such a work is calculated to make 
among the sheep of Curist’s flock in the East must be known 
to its Chief Pastors, and has been already proved, to some 
extent, by the apostasy of a few.’t This was twenty-three 
years ago. Is Jzhar-el-Hakk dead, and have the ‘few’ apos- 
tates declined in number? We hope so, as we would rather 
that the second modern Greek boast should be true than 
otherwise. 

Mr. Smith is rather a narrator of events and a describer of 
services than an office-book translator. Indeed, he tell us as 
much. He half apologises for transcribing at length the hymn 
6s ihapév in the Vesper service; ‘ which,’ says he, ‘I onely here 





* Ibid, .p. 15. 

+t Pages liii.-iv. of The Orthodox Church of the East in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury: being the Correspondence between the Eastern Patriarchs and the 
Non-juring Bishops. With an Introduction on various projects of 
Re-union between the Eastern Church and the Anglican Communion. By 
Grorce WituiaMs, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London : Rivingtons, 1868. 
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put down for the antiquity of it: it not being my business to 
transcribe their Offices, which the learned and pious reader 
may consult at large to his great satisfaction and advantage.’ * 
As we gave a comparison earlier in this paper of the different 
translations of the first two words only, we will now give the 
whole hymn, comparing King, the father of translators, with 
Smith, the grandfather. We will only remark that the initial 
words furnish us with a sixth variety. 


SMITH. 


Pleasant Brightness of the holy glory 
of the immortal, heavenly, holy, bles- 
sed FATHER, JESU CHRIST: we having 
arrived to Sun-set, and seeing the even- 
ing light, praise the Faruer, Son, and 


Kina. 


O Jxsus, Thou most gentle Light of 
the sacred glory of the immortal, 
heavenly, holy, blessed Fatazr! we 
being now come to the setting of the 
sun, and seeing the evening light, sing 


Holy Spirit of Gop. Thou, O Son of 
Gop, on of life, art worthy to be 


the Farner, the Son, and the Holy 
Guost, Gop. Thou art worthy at all 
times to be praised by the voices of the 
pious, O Son of Gop: therefore the 
world glorifieth Thee. 


raised always with holy voices. 
Wherefore the world glorifies Thee. 


In the Trisagion we have also a sixth variety, in which we see 
the origin of Dr. Neale’s twice interpolated ‘and’ :—‘ Holy 
Gop, Holy and Powerfull, Holy and Immortall, have mercy 
upon us.’f In the second half of the Gloria Patri we have a 
sixth and a seventh variety: ‘ Both now, and always, and for 
ever, and ‘ Both now, and always, and to eternal ages.’ Our 
views on these additional readings may be gathered from the 
discussion on the previous varieties. 

Ill. The Rev. John Covel, D.D., whose work also, of 1722, 
entitled Some Account of the Greek Church, was alluded to by 
Dr. King, was Mr. Smith’s successor as Chaplain to the English 
Embassy at Constantinople for the seven years from 1670 on- 
ward. Dr. King gives us in a nutshell the great end and aim 
of Covel’s work, and we had almost said of his life, seeing that 
his publication was delayed for forty-five years after his return 
from Constantinople, thus :—‘ He wrote with a particular view, 
to enquire into the doctrine of transubstantiation.’ If Goar is 
to be reprehended for ‘ endeavouring to make all the Oriental 
ceremonies [things of outward observance] square with those 
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of the Western Church, Covel can scarcely be held free from 
blame for endeavouring to make all the Oriental doctrines 
[things of spiritual import] square with those of the Calvinian 
party in the English Church. It is not that there is no consis- 
tency or even beauty in the mere spiritual views on the 
Eucharist credited to the great reformer Calvin: what we claim 
is, those views are not the views of the Greek Church, and 
any attempt to ‘square’ differing views must involve, on the 
one side or the other, sacrifice or deceit. The late Rev. George 
Williams, a well known lover of the Greek Church, formerly 
English Chaplain at Jerusalem, though anxious to put the 
best face on matters, says:—‘ It must, however, be admitted 
that his [Covel’s] intercourse with the Greeks was prompted 
rather by curiosity than by higher motives, as he himself is 
foremost to proclaim.’* We will give one instance of Covels’ 
‘squaring,’ admitted by himself. ‘In the Catalogue of Oxford 
graduatest appears the name of “The Most Reverend and 
Honourable the Metropolitan of Philippopolis, Exarch of all 
Thrace and Drovogia, ¢ created D.D., Sept. 1, 1701,” and those 
of * Athanasius, Archdeacon; Neophitus, Archimandrite ; and 
Gregorius, Protosyncellus,” all made M.A. at the same date; 
while we are further informed, by a letter written by E. 
Thwaites to Dr. Charlett, on the following day, that “his 
Physician was made D. Med.” The writer of this letter says: 
“twas a mighty show, and the solemnity was very decent. . . 
The concourse was soe great, I have not seen it greater, except 
the Act. . . . His Grace made us a very excellent speech, 
allin plain proper hellenistick Greek,”’ ete.§ ‘ His visit to 
Cambridge was equally successful. He was specially recom- 
mended to Covel’s attentions, who was then master of Christ’s 
College, by Archbishop Tenison, who afterwards wrote to ex- 
press his satisfaction at the Metropolitan’s reception, and his 





* Williams, page xii. 

+ Page 519. He was Neophytus, whose visit to England, and oration 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, are recorded by Le Quien. Or. Ch. 
Tom. i. col. 1162. (Williams’ note in loco]. 

ft ApayoSwria of the Notitia. [Williams’ note in loco.]} 

§ Williams, page xxii. 
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thanks to Covel.’* Archbishop Tenison wrote a very warm 
commendation of the Greek Metropolitan, backed by ‘my Lord 
Paget, Mr. Collier, Ambassadour for the Dutch at the Port, 

my Lord Manchester, . . . the Duke of Somerset, 

and divers others,’ tf to Dr. Covel, and nowhere hints 
at poverty as a constraining motive for the visit. Indeed, 
they appear to be quite an aristocratic party, worthy of all the 
honour they receive. Yet more than thirteen years later, when 
another Greek Metropolitan and party arrived in England, 
this time ostensibly for alms, Covel wrote to a friend, Humfrey 
Wanley, the following shameful admission :— Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, December 13,1714. Kind S™ I long to know 
whether ever you tryed Arsenius, your Metropolite of Thebais, 
and his associate Gennadius, about their belief of peroveiwois, 
Transubstantiation. I make no great doubt, but that for 
reward, they would both declare directly against it, as Philip- 
popoli did when lately here with me.’ Covel herein tells us that 
he had squared the Metropolitan of Philippopolis, and was 
equally anxious to square the Metropolitan of Thebais and his 
associate. But happily, these poor men, who are said by Mr. 
Wanley, in his reply to Covel, to be ‘extremely necessitous, 
and live in much misery and want,’ could not be ‘squared,’ 
to their honour be it said. They insisted on the assertion that 
‘they believe as those Saints [Basil and Chrysostom] did,’ and 
refused ‘ to declare against the serovetwes in their certificate.’ § 
So much for the Rev. John Covel, D.D., sometime chaplain at 
Constantinople. 

IV. The two authors last treated of, Messrs. Smith and 
Covel, antedate Dr. King, and are alluded to by him. Another 
English writer on the subject of the Greek Church who pre- 
ceded Dr. King is Col. Lodvel. The work attributed to him is 
one of the most important in the ample Oriental ecclesiastical 
library. Dr. King alludes to the original of the work, and to 
three translations, but seems to know nothing of the English 
translation, though its publication had a ten years’ start of his 





* Ibid., page xxiii. + Ibid., page lix. 
tf Ibid., page lx. § Ibid., page xi. 
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book. He says of it in page 18, ‘ There is a book called “A 
Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith of the Greeks 
and Russians, i.e, of the whole Eastern or Greek Church.” * 
This was the work of Peter Mogilas, Metropolitan of Kioff in 
the Ukraine, and drawn up by him originally fi r the use of his 
own diocese: it was afterwards revised and confirmed by the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem, and several other bishops and divines, on the 11th of 
March, one thousand six hundred and forty-three ; who de- 
clared that it faithfully followed the doctrine of the Church of 
CuRIST, and agreed entirely with the holy canons.’ The title 
of the copy of the English translation before us is given in a 
note below.t After the word ‘originals,’ in the title page, 
there is, in a clear old-fashioned handwriting, the addition, ‘ of 
Nectarius, Patriarch of Jerusalem; Parthenius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople; and the Catechism of Petr. Mogilaw, Arch- 
bishop of Kiow.’ And afterwards, with a coarser pen and 
inferior ink, ‘ By Col. Lodvel, father to Mrs. Paradise.’ Mrs. 
Paradise is most likely the wife of John Paradise, Esq., D.C.L. 
of Oxford, the friend of Dr. Johnson in the latter portion of his 
life. Mr. Croker, in his edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
at his first reference to the word ‘ Paradise,’ tells us that that 
gentleman ‘was of Greek extraction, the son of the English 
consul at Salonica, where he was born: he was educated at 
Padua, but resided the greater part of his life in London ; in 
the literary circles of which he was generally known and 
highly esteemed.’ He was present at Dr. Johnson’s funeral. 
But who was Col. Lodvel, this or some other Mr. Paradise’s 
father-in-law? Some of our Scottish readers, versed in the 
particulars of the Stuart risings, may be able to confirm or 
confute a theory we have long conceived, that the Colonel 
was possibly ‘out’ in 1745, and afterwards found safety in the 
service of some foreign state, most probably Muscovy, then 





* An edition of this work in Greek, Latin, and German, was printed at 
Breslaw, 4.D. 1751. [King’s note, in loco]. 

t+ The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern 
Church: faithfully translated from the originals. London: Printed a.p. 
MDCCLXII. 
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busily occupied in perfecting her military system. That he 
was there, as he styles it, ‘converted, and married to a 
Russian lady; and years after, when all fear of vengeance 
was past, was restored to his country, where he printed his 
book with the most pious intentions, and did what he could to 
justify his doctrinal position. The registers of the Russian 
Church in London contain records of his communicating in 
the sacrament there with his daughter, and also of his death, 
and burial in Bow churchyard in the same vault with some 
well-known Jacobite clergyman. It is this last fact which 
first gave us the notion that the Coloncl was himself a Jacobite 
in politics. 

The Orthodox Confession consists of, as the Cicumenical 
Patriarch of that day, Parthenius L, tells us, ‘a threefold divi- 
sion, of Faith, of Hope, and of Charity: so that Faith is set 
forth in the Twelve articles of faith, or the holy Nicene Creed ; 
Hope in the Lorp’s Prayer, and the nine sacred evangelical 
Beatitudes; Charity in the ‘len Commandments, and in the 
holy and divinely inspired Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which show what is necessary to be believed. We 
find the said book to be set in the footsteps of the Church of 
CHRIST, and to be agreeable to the holy canons,’ etc. To 
show the liberality which obtained then, as still, in noble and 
pious minds, the Patriarch closes with the announcement :— 
‘These copies are to be given, and presented gratis, to all 
pious Christians, for the benefit of the soul of the most illus- 
trious and eloquent Lord, the Lord Panagiota.’* Second in 
interest only to the book itself is the translator’s beautiful 
Dedication, which we transcribe in full :-— 

‘The Translator to the Devout Christian Reader. Dearly beloved Brother in 
our Lorp, and Gop, and Saviour Jesus Curist: Be pleased to accept this 
Labour of Love, of thine unworthy fellow-servant, who, mindful of the Command 
‘*When thou art converted, strengthen thy Brethren,” presenteth, with all 
humility, these his endeavours for thine Attainment of the Truth, and everlast- 


ing Salvation : and, in return, assist him with thy prayers to the Throne of 
Grace and Mercy, that, while he offereth instruction to others, he may so take 





* Panagiota was the Grand Dragoman of the Ottoman Empire, or the 
Sultan’s Mouth-piece in dealing with all his Greek Christian subjects. 
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heed unto himself, that he become not a cast-away. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lorn, 
Stand ye in the Ways, and see, and ask for the old Paths where is the good Way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find Rest for your souls.” Jerem. vi. 16. 
** Unto you that fear my Name, shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with heal- 
ing in His Wings.” Mal. iv. 2.’ 


We forbear further quotation where all is so alike excellent. 

V. Mr. Robert Pinkerton, the first writer of importance in 
this particular literary field subsequent to Dr. King, who trans- 
lated from the Slavonian, and published in 1814, the Summary 
of Christian Divinity, by the Metropolitan Platon of Moscow 
(Dr. King’s Father Plato), was in his day a well-known agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and rendered im- 
portant aid in the establishment of the Russian branch of that 
Society, under the patronage of the Emperor Alexander I. 
He traversed a great portion of Russia, and gave the world 
very lively accounts of his various journeys, prepared, no 
doubt, from his official reports. Mr. Pinkerton tells us that 
the Summary translated by him was ‘strongly recommended 
to him by some of the first dignitaries of the Russian Church, 
as containing a just view of the doctrines believed and taught 
in their communion.’ A ‘preliminary memoir’ of 36 pages 
gives ‘a concise view of the present state of the ecclesiastical 
establishment in Russia;’ and an ‘Appendix’ of 61 pages 
‘contains an account of the origin and present condition of 
the Russian dissenters, derived from the best Russian publica- 
tions, as well as from personal observation and enquiry.’ We 
reserve any further remarks until we reach the other transla- 
tion coupled with this in a previous footnote. 

VI. Of the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., and his many labours 
from 1847 onward to make the Greek Church known to 
English readers, which, though we have in this paper quoted, 
we have not referred to by page or title, we have here little 
occasion to write, as we gave an opinion and quotations at fair 
length in our Review of April, 1890, when discussing Egyptian 
Church affairs. Some of his friends may think we were un- 
necessarily severe on that occasion, but we fail to see it. Had 
Dr. Neale told us that Greek churchmen are not, any of them, 
nearly so good as they ought to be, and were outrun in 
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Christian zeal by all other communions, and stood self-con- 
demned by the first-hand truths they professed, even as the 
Jews of old did, he would have been listened to with respect, 
and hononred for his candour. But when he charges the Con- 
stantinopolitan Church with Sabellianism, and proposes that 
she accept a condemned formula which he admits to be 
‘heretical,’ and strives to explain away an (Ecumenical Council 
by a line of reasoning which no Eastern child past nursery 
age could accept, the ‘ candid friend’ is felt to have carried it 
a little too far. We were obliged in our previous article to 
point out some mistakes in Dr. Neale’s version of the Coptic 
Liturgy. But we did not say of his work what is said in 
Butler’s Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, page x.—‘ Neale’s 
Eastern Church (a book full of errors).’ 

VII. The Metropolitan Platon’s treatise found, in 1857, 
another translator in the person of Mr. George Potessaro, then 
of Manchester. It was the first and, until one of the two most 
recent publications we shall notice, the only attempt made by 
any member of the Greek colonies in England to remove the 
popular misapprehensions which up till lately prevailed re- 
specting their Church. ‘Tell me,’ said an English lady in 
society to a Greek gentleman to whom she had been intro- 
duced, ‘ tell me what is your Greek Church like? Is it any- 
thing like the Turkish religion?’ Poor lady! It is presum- 
able that she knew as much, or as little, of the Turkish religion 
as her Turkish sisters do who profess it. Mr. Potessaro must 
therefore be thanked for answering the enquiries of such as 
this lady, and for having the moral courage to do what his 
countrymen generally care not to do. And thanked he has 
been by numberless English readers during the last thirty-four 
years. Dr. King’s and Mr. Pinkerton’s Summary of Christian 
Divinity becomes in Mr. Potessaro’s hands a Compendium of 
Christian Theology: the same meaning in other words. Mr. 
Potessaro, being a Greek, translates from the authorised Greek 
translation, and prefixes an ‘ Historical and explanatory Essay 
on General Catechism,’ by the learned Dr. Coray; and closes 
with ‘A Treatise on Melchisedec, by the principal author, 
Platon. There is only one way of showing the respective 
merits of the translators, and that is by a comparison of some 
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We select the following, the 


reasoning of which is familiar to every well-grounded Greek 


churchman :— 


PINKERTON.* 


‘Our Greeko-Russian Church proves 
its genuineness by incontestible evi- 
dences ; for, from the very time of the 
Apostles to the present day, it has 
ng inviolate the faith preached 

y them, and the ancient traditions of 

the first Churches. Greece was con- 
verted to the faith by the Apostle Paul 
himself, and the truth which she 
received from him she preserved invio- 
late throughout all the succeeding ages ; 
and if there happened to be sometimes 
heretical and pernicious doctrines 
taught, yet they were always con- 
demned in the General and particular 
Councils. With this faith, thus pre- 
served in all its purity, it pleased Gop 
at last to enlighten Russia. And as in 
Greece, so in Russia, there never has 
taken place any change in the faith ; 
- + yet amongst those who hold to 
our Church there may exist a certain 
kind of superstition and abuse; but our 
Church does not justify such impro- 
prieties ; she rather mourns over them, 
reproves and corrects them. And the 
erroneous opinions of a few, founded on 
ignorance of the truth, can never, in 
justice, be imputed to the whole 
Church. Hence, it is evident, that our 
orthodox Church is not only the true 
Church, but that it is one and the same 
from the very foundation of the world. 
From the very foundation of the world, 
I say; because it agrees with the Greek 
Church, and the Greek Church never 
departed from the primitive Apostolical 
Church. Again, the Apostolical Church 
was not different in the essence of faith 
from the Old Testament Church ; and 
the old Testament Church was founded 
upon the saving truth which, with 
steadfast faith, was held both before 
and after the flood by the holy patri- 
archs, even from the very foundation of 
the world. Hence the evangelical 
orthodox faith of our Church refers for 
its foundation to the very beginning of 
the world, and shall remain, as the 
Holy Guost hath assured us, to the 
end of time.’ 


Poressaro.t 

‘The truth of our Orthodox Eastern 
Church is founded on incontrovertible 
proofs; since from the days of the 
Apostles until the present time, it has 
—— intact not only the faith 

eclared by them, but also the tradi- 
tions of the primitive Church. Greece 
was taught the Christian faith of Paul, 
and kept its truth untainted during the 
succeeding ages, having uprooted, by 
(Ecumenic and local Synods, all the 
deceitful heresies that strove for admit- 
tance. With this pure and unspotted 
doctrine Gop vouchsafed in time to 
enlighten Russia. The doctrine of this 
Church has never changed, neither in 
Greece nor in Russia ; . and 
although in some of our communions 
we may trace superstitious tenets, and 
even abuses, our Church does not en- 
courage such absurdities, but pities, 
reproves, and corrects those that are 
so minded. Nor can the infatuation of 
a few individuals, ignorant of the truth, 
be attributed to the whole Church. 
We therefore infer from this that our 
orthodox Church is not: only the true 
one, but that it is the only one, and the 
same from the foundation of the world. 
It is, then, such as it agrees with the 
Greek, and the Greek Church was 
never separated from the primitive 
Apostolic Church ; and the Apostolic 
Church was the same with the Jewish 
of the Old Testament, as regarding the 
substance of the faith ; and the Church 
of the Old Testament is founded on the 
truth of the redemption of mankind, 
which all the patriarchs, both before 
and after the deluge, have steadfastly 
believed. Consequently, our orthodox 
and evangelical Church has its origin 
in the very origin of the world, and 
shall remain, according to the authority 
of the Scripture, unto the end.’ 





* Pages 163-4. 


+ Pages 135-6. 


t It is‘proper to say that, until he read the proof-sheets of this article, 
Mr. Potessaro had no knowledge of Mr. Pinkerton’s translation. 
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We make no comment on these extracts, except to express 
what we think will be a common verdict, that the foreigner 
does not greatly suffer in the lingual competition. 

VIII. The beautifully printed anonymous translation of The 
Divine Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, published by Joseph Masters 
in 1866, is commonly attributed to a noble Marquess, whose 
contributions frequently adorn the pages of this Review. If 
there be truth underlying this superstition, it is evident that 
this is not the time or place to canvass the labour of one of 
our Editor’s colleagues, as the charge of partiality is so easily 
brought against a reviewer. Nor is there any great need to 
do so, a8 we have discussed several items of the translation on 
their merits earlier in this paper. One thing we may mention: 
that a clergyman of the Greek Church possessing a translation 
of his own in print, who had occasion sometimes to make the 
service in English, always used the present work in preference 
to his own. There is only one thing to regret in this edition, 
that it is now out of print. We hope the evil is not incurable. 

IX. The translation of The Divine and Sacred Liturgies of 
SS. Chrysostom and Basil, 1886, by Mr. J. N. W. B. Robertson, 
who is, we believe, a member of the Latin Church, sets an 
example of a more perfect start than has been before attempted. 
The opening phrase addressed by the Deacon to the Priest, 
‘Ev\ynoov Aéorora, has been variously rendered, by, ‘Give the 
benediction, Sir’ (King); ‘Sir, give the blessing’ (Neale) ; 
‘Bless, my lord’* (anon. J. M.’s tr.); and ‘Master, give the 
blessing ’¢ (Shann). Lady Lechmere has been the first to 
take advantage of Mr. Roberteon’s excellent initiative, and 
copy his ‘ Bless, Master.’{ Mr. Robertson’s publisher, David 
Nutt of the Strand, employed a very tasteful printer, whose 
manner of rubricating could not well be excelled in correct- 
ness or neatness. The one point of superiority this edition 
possesses over VIII., the work last mentioned, is, that it con- 
tains St. Basil’s Liturgy in addition to St. Chrysostom’s. 

X. This, and the work which follows it, respectively the 
Synopsis and the Euchology, previously quoted, the simul- 





* Page 5. + Page 131. t Page 248. 
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taneous appearance of which at the present moment is not 
without significance so soon after the reception into the Greek 
Church of two grand-daughters of our Sovereign, bear evidence 
to the growing taste for Liturgical studies among the laity. 
That the worthy Dame of the well-known banker, Sir E. A. 
Lechmere, Bart., M.P., should kindly step forward to ‘make 
the beautiful offices of the Greek Church better known to her 
countrymen and countrywomen of all classes,’ (preliminary 
circular, page ii.) is of itself a sufficiently notable fact: but 
that a distinguished Ambassador, a member of that sphinx-like 
confederation ‘the diplomatic corps,’ should burst his cere- 
ments, and furnish us, who are not his ‘countrymen and 
countrywomen’ with most important aid in this difficult but 
attractive study, is cause both for wonder and gratitude. 
Messrs. Gilbert and Rivington have produced a comely pocket 
volume, which will, no doubt, prove very acceptable to ladies. 
It is a pity that greater supervision was not exercised in the 
suggestive and delicate work of rubrication. Had the printer 
been entrusted with a Greek office-book of any kind, he would 
have at once seen what to rubricate, and what not. As it is, 
the bi-colour result is of a private judgment character, not at 
all satisfactory. We think objection can also be taken to the 
title given by Lady Lechmere,—Synopsis: or a Synoptical 
Collection. Why ‘Synoptical Collection’ after we are told it 
is a ‘Synopsis?’ Why would not Synopsis: or a Collection of 
the Daily Prayers, etc.,do? His Excellency, M. Gennadius, 
tells us that ‘a second and more leisurely edition, which, no 
doubt, will soon be called for, will offer the opportunity for 
additions and emendations’: and it is with this prospect in 
view that we venture on the present remarks, which have a 
constructive rather than any other aim. 

The great fault of this new translation is the uncertainty 
caused by the same Greek words having several English 
meanings; and contrariwise, by the same English words 
having several Greek originals. This double fault runs 
throughout the 451 pages. We give, at random, a specimen 
of each class. Thus, in the first four instances of the Thurs- 
day Apolytikion, common to festivals of the Apostles, where 
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the Greek Says, IIpéoBeve T@ érefhponu Geg, iva wracpdrwv apecw, wapdoxy 
rais yuxais quay, We have the four following renderings, which, 
we hesitate not to say, are each of them incorrect. 


Pace 19. Pace 162, PacE 163. Pace 168, 


Praytothemer- Intercede with Intercedewitha  Intercede witha 
ciful Gop, that He the most merciful merciful Gop, that merciful Gop, that 
may grant to our Gop, that He may by thy mediation He may pardon 
souls remission of grant forgiveness He may pardon our sins, and save 
sins, for the transgres- our sins. our souls, 

sion of our souls. 


On the other hand, we have the phrase ‘ Giver of life’ from 
Dr. King, and the Anglican Common Prayer Book respectively, 
proffered in pages 1 and 5 as the synonym of Zws Xopryés and 
Td Zworosv, and we again assert the inadequacy of the English 
equivalent for both and either of the Greek phrases. We also 
assert the third time that Lady Lechmere has no right to 
Dr. King’s Slavonian translations where they vary from the 
Greek, as she claims to translate ‘from the original.’ We 
commend to her the astute advice of the Ambassador, and 
hope soon to see ‘a second and more leisurely edition.’ Haste 
and hurry are the prolific parents of many evils. 

XI. Mr. G. V. Shann’s privately issued Euchology must not 
be confounded with the Greek sacerdotal office-book Evxodyor, 
as it is laid down upon quite other lines, It is a slightly 
amplified ‘Synopsis, and in phraseology so frequently re- 
sembles its rival noticed above at X. as to suggest a common 
prototypal translation followed in both volumes. With the 
principle of this we thoroughly agree. The number of 
English translations of the same Greek offices is now so great, 
and their variations are so bewildering, that it is a satisfaction 
to see two such books proceed together for however short a 
distance. Mr. Shann is good enough to tell us, in page viii. 
that the materials of his book are ‘arranged in lucid order.’ 
This is gratifying, as readers might not otherwise have dis- 
covered it. Mr. Matthew Arnold has said that ‘lucidity’ is 
one of the things authors are most deficient in. Mr. Shann 
lays claim to this virtue, and must be a happy man in contem- 
plating his superiority in this respect over most authors. 

What, as it strikes us, most distinguishes his volume, is the 
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evident desire to produce Russian effects. Some proofs thereof 
have been given earlier in this paper. We notice also an 
entire absence of the word Theotokos, which Lady Lechmere 
sometimes uses, as at ‘Synopsis, page 9. This word comes to 
us on the authority of the 3rd Gicumenical Council, and is 
accepted by all the un-reformed Churches, orthodox and 
heretical, excepting, perhaps, among the latter, the few 
scattered Nestorians. Mr. Shann prefers the phrase, ‘ Mother 
of Gop,’ which must be very offensive to the protestant epis- 
copal clergy, by whose subscriptions the book was principally 
promoted. Yet even in the use of .this word and phrase, the 
two-fold fault, complained of in the previous volume, is visible. 
Thus, in the well-known short hymn “Agév éorw, page 61, and 
many other places, where we have the Greek word @ecoréxov 
twice, it is rendered by ‘ Holy Virgin’ as well as ‘ Mother of 
Gop’; and where the English phrase ‘ Mother of GoD’ occurs 
twice, the original is Mnrépa rod Gcot as well as @coréxov. This 
may suit Mr. Shanun’s idea of ‘lucidity,’ but it is scarcely good 
enough for ordinary readers. Unfortunately, there is no hope 


held out of ‘a second and more leisurely edition.’ 


S. G. HATHERLY, 
Proto-presbyter of the Patriarchal Gicumenical 
Throne of Constantinople. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type we have received the 
undermentioned book of Dr. Neale’s* from Mr. J. T. Hayes, 
who has retired from the publishing business after a long and 
honourable career. This little book contains six Liturgies, of 
which five are from the Greek. St. Chrysostom, Dr. Neale 
tells us, is ‘slightly altered from my [his] Introduction’ to the 
History of the Holy Eastern Church, from which we have above 
frequently quoted. We have not time to make search for the 
passages said to be ‘slightly altered.’ 





* The Liturgies of SS. Mark, James, Clement, Chrysostom, and Basil, 
and the Church of Malabar. Translated, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., and the Rev. R. F. Littledale, 
LL.D. Sixth edition. London : Griffith, Farran, & Co. 
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Art. VIL—BRITISH THOUGHT AND MODERN 
SPECULATION. 


1. Locke. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRasER, Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. William Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh 
and London. 1890. 


2. Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
the same. Fourth Edition. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1891. 


ROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER’S recent resignation 
P of his Chair at Edinburgh is an event of far more than 
passing interest. The long period throughout which his profes- 
sorial career has extended has been rendered remarkable by 
many momentous changes in the characteristics of British specu- 
lation. The star of Hamilton, completely in the ascendant 
thirty-five years ago, has now greatly waned. First Mill and his 
followers, aided doubtless by political conditions, had supremacy. 
Then the enunciation of the principle of physical evolution was 
followed by the rise of a new school, destined ultimately to trans- 
cend and include that of Mill. While, more recently, under the 
influence of Kant and Hegel, British thought lost not a little of 
its insularity, and the national tendency to nominalism found 
itself supplanted by the desire to possess a systematic theory of 
the universe. Asa result of these movements, it may be fairly 
said that to-day no one can fail to observe that the old contro- 
versy between nominalism and realism has not yet come to an end. 
But amid all the changes which have been taking place in the 
current of our national philosophy, Professor Fraser has consist- 
ently maintained his original position. By holding to Berkeley 
he has largely corrected the too exclusive individualism of 
Locke, and has, in certain aspects, forestalled the Platonising 
speculation of the English Hegelians. At the same time, his 
familiarity and sympathy with the traditional methods of British 
thought has led him to protest against the present tendency to 
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exalt categories at the expense of things, or immanent principle 
to the exclusion of transitive personality.* His two recent works 
furnish an epitome of the doctrines underlying his entire teaching, 
and at the present juncture consideration of this cannot but be 
fraught with deep interest to the large numbers who have come 
under his influence. 

British speculation, from the publication of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding to that of the Treatise on Human Nature, 
is often called the Lockian epoch. During this period nearly all 
systematic thinking was determined by the methods and aims of 
Locke’s famous work.t Here Locke proposed to discuss the 
contents, and especially the limits, of human faculty in a 
‘plain historical way. He prepared himself to take experience 
very much as he found it; and he desired to submit it to an 
analysis which would exhibit its principal parts, rather than to 
transform its meaning or elucidate its final import. To lay 
hold upon obvious facts, to arrive at tolerably assured conclusions 
—these were his ideals. There was no effort to construct a 
system. Indeed, so far was he from attempting anything of the 
sort, that he deliberately set in the background two of the main 
subjects which are integral portions of a complete philosophical 
whole. Of ultimate problems relative to the material universe, 
as of high questions concerning Deity, he has little to say except 
by implication. § Man alone, and in particular man’s intellectual 
power, engages his close attention. His method, therefore, tended 
towards a species of nominalism: the individual interested him 
much more than the universal. His strange lack of historical 
imagination—in which he may be compared with Schopenhauer 
—fostered this tendency. One has only to contrast his Treatise 
on Government || with any modern work on the subject to be 
impressed by this. In the Fourth Book of the Essay also, 
where the all important question of relation is discussed, this dis- 
trust of the universal appears very strongly.{ The individual 





* Of. Locke, pp. 99, 130. + Locke, Preface, v. 
t Of. ibid., pp. 105 sq. § Cf. ibid., p. 190. 
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mind is conversant about ideas, which are its immediate objects, 
it is plainly not so familiar with the relations between these ideas. 

But, evidently, if this be the case, Locke can only take us a 
very little way towards the explanation even of that limited 
experience which he proposed to analyse. Somehow or other 
single ideas must be brought into relation, otherwise the unity 
called experience could not exist. Accordingly, he uncon- 
sciously resiles from his early positions in the First Book, where 
he admits a certain kind of intuition and a modicum, if nothing 
more, of causal reference. Without wish to frame a synthetic 
scheme, but anxious to dissect the intellectual powers, he assumed 
the system and discussed the individual mind as he found it ex- 
isting in this sphere. When he has fully considered ideas, in 
the Second and Third Books, then, and in a sense then only, he 
begins to get into difficulties ; and the difficulties are occasioned 
precisely by his attempt to regard these identical ideas in a some- 
what less abstract way by bringing them into relation with reality. 
The moment he moves away from the sure ground, that all con- 
cepts can be analysed either into ‘qualities of external things,’ or 
into ‘ operations of our own minds,’ he is in straits. For he has 
previously displayed neither concern as to what matter is, nor 
curiosity regarding the means whereby qualities inherent in 
matter can come to be ideas of a mind, nor yet care as to the 
manner in which consciousness passes over into self-conscious- 
ness.* And it cannot be denied that his doctrine of substance 
is one of those convenient inventions which help him over difficulties 
half felt in the earlier portions of the Essay, and clearly promin- 
ent in the latter part. The dicta concerning substance and pheno- 
mena, in the Fourth Book, are of a piece with the analyses of 
the ‘complex idea of Substance’ in the early Books. Ideas or 
qualities are known; they are not self-supporting ; they must 
therefore be referred to something which holds them together in 
a unity—to an existing ‘something.’ But existence external to 
the mind has already been assumed; therefore the- reference 
must be to some external substance lying behind the qualities and 
in which they inhere. Berkeley’s acute mind immediately took 
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in the philosophical situation.* ‘We are miserably bantered by 
our senses, and amused only with the outside and show of 
things.’| His lasting importance in the history of philosophy is 
that, he demanded, if, unlike Hegel, he did not finally accomplish, 
the dismissal of that metaphysical Brocken-spectre, the Unknow- 
able. 

Berkeley differs from Locke mainly in that, while retaining the 
nominalism of the latter in his own first period, he corrects it more 
and more by the introduction of realism in the second and third 
phases of his philosophic development. Like Kant, Berkeley is not 
to be regarded in one aspect of his work only. { No doubt, as 
with the father of criticism, so with our author, the first stage 
was the most important, in the sense that the later and more 
constructive speculation presupposes it. In the same manner as 
his successors, Berkeley at the outset had perforce to pass the 
assumptions of others in review by meaus of a species of criticism. 
The ‘New Question’ was, in the circumstances, just as critical in 
the best sense of the word, as was the inquiry about ‘synthetic 
a priori judgments.’ On the bare statement, that external matter 
exists, Locke and other forerunners of Berkeley had straightway 
busied themselves to lead proof that what they did not know 
possessed actual being. This, as Berkeley made it his first great 
task to show, was a ridiculous proceeding. It was not enough 
for him to be told of this unknowable substratum; he must needs 
get behind the assumption to ask what rational meaning was 
implied in the simple existence of substance. He conceived it 
his business, in short, to point out that, were substance properly 
understood, the so called proof of its existence would ipse facto 
be rendered wholly superfluous. ‘ Nothing,’ he says, in striking 
the key note of his investigation, ‘seems of more importance to- 
wards erecting a firm system of sound and real knowledge, which 
may be proof against the assaults of Scepticism, than to lay the 
beginning in a distinct explication of what is meant by THING, 
Rea.ity, Existence ; for in vain shall we dispute concerning the 
‘real existence’ of things, or pretend to any knowledge thereof, 





* Cf. Locke, p. 189. + Selections, p. 114, 
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so long as we have not fixed the meaning of these words, Taine 
or BEING is the most general name of all ; it comprehends under it 
two entirely distinct and heterogeneous, and which have nothing 
in common but the name, viz., Sprrits and Ipgas.’* And as Pro- 
fessor Fraser’s explanatory annotation runs, ‘ This throws light 
on Berkeley’s purpose, which was not to prove the reality of the 
material world, but—by showing what its ‘reality’ involves, ie., 
what we are entitled to mean when we say that an external 
thing ‘exists’—to make proof superfluous.’ In order to do 
this, however, Berkeley had no recourse but to initiate and carry 
out a certain destructive process. This process, alike in concep- 
tion and scope, is formulated by him, almost as an obiter dictum, in 
the phrase esse is percipi. Objects are ideas, he in effect proves, and 
there is an end of the discussion. The whole range of metaphysical 
inquiry was thus altered at a stroke as it were. No need longer 
to enlarge upon the actuality of sense-objects, nor to trace their 
manifestations as affecting the percipient ; but every need, be- 
cause sense-objects exist, to discover the ultimate import of 
reality. Causes are now to be investigated to the exclusion of 
qualities. But in order to bring about this reversal, it was necess- 
ary to resolve the latter into ideas, and in the course of this 
resolution Berkeley inevitably took several steps which rendered 
his thought, for the time being, not unlike that of Hume. To 
isolate the phrase, esse is percipi, more particularly if the percipi 
be held to imply exclusively the perception of a single individual 
through the medium of his senses only, is undoubtedly to go far 
towards enunciating a method which leads to conclusions that 
‘admit of no answer, but produce no conviction.’ Yet, this is to 
eviscerate Berkeley ; and Hume, as a Neo-Berkeleyan, to coin 
a word, has in one aspect of it no more right to his philosophical 
position than F. A. Lange and his Neo-Kantians. Extreme 
nominalism, which is certainly a prominent factor in Berkeley’s 
first period, gradually disappears, as he progresses, into the 
shadow land of inane abstractions. To Berkeley, as read by 
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Hume, hardly any import conceivable by the human mind can 
be attached. 

At the same time, the Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge contains a very clearly marked negative 
element.* Nevertheless, it can be shown that this critical ten- 
dency, if properly viewed in relation to other points, possesses no 
little significance. It is evinced principally in Berkeley’s attack 
upon ‘abstract ideas.’ Like Bacon, he displayed the strongest 
objection to the substitution of General Terms for individual real- 
ities, and freely expressed himself, often somewhat unguardedly, 
in discussing the question. His procedure was indispensable to 
the task which the state of philosophy, and his own bent of mind, 
set him. Need was to be rid of Locke’s non-existent, but much 
‘ proved,’ Substance, and Berkeley’s was the type of thought by 
which this abstraction was to be destroyed. He altered the 
trend of speculation, and in a manner renewed philosophy, by 
pointing out, first, that the only self-sustained existence in this 
world, of the nature usually accredited to substance, is a per- 
cipient mind; and second, that the only cause of phenomena, in 
the widest sense of the term, is also a mind, now, however, 
revealing itself in volition.t The whole tenor of previous pre- 
sumptions respecting existence was thus changed. The really 
concrete—Mind qué your mind and my mind—stood in place of 
the imagined abstraction, Substance; perceived ideas were sub- 
stituted for imperceptible substrata. The so-called causes oper- 
ative in outer nature were brought back from their absolute 
externality, and organically connected with mind’s experience of 
Mind, or of mental activity in the guise of Notions. In order to 
work such transformation on philosophy, Berkeley had, no doubt, 
to insist upon his doctrines with considerable force; and in this 
insistence is to be found the distinct leaning towards nominalism 
—towards Humian scepticism—which characterises this period 
of his development. On the other side, it is to be remembered 
that this tendency of his was not without intrinsic value. His 

| faithfulness to experience, regarded in the broad sense, is 
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remarkable. His thought, on this account, conforms to one of 
the chief tests to which every metaphysical system must submit. 
Single given circumstances receive most patient attention. 
They are not confronted with a formula that compels them to 
come in; rather, careful investigation is employed to coax them, 
as it were, into explaining themselves, This is the significant 
feature of Berkeley’s nominalism, as it is of every philosophy 
which has legitimate, not to say indispensable, nominalistic lean- 
ings. For, ‘to awaken intelligent response in individual minds 
to the rational judgments and spiritual convictions on which 
human life ought to rest is the chief aim of philosophical educa- 
tion.’* 

But this furnishes only one aspect of the [entire truth. 
Berkeley has often been accused of what is tantamount to lunacy. 
‘ When Berkeley said there was no matter, it was no matter what 
he said.’ This is a Dogberry’s view of idealism. For, although 
insisting that the esse of things is their percipi, our author sticks 
so closely to experience that his position is not unlike Reid’s— 
pace Dr. Hutchison Stirling.t Matter, in the shape of the un- 
knowable external ‘ something’ peculiar to Descartes and Locke, 
has certainly been dismissed. But it has been reinstated in 
another, and more intelligible, form. The mere present posses- 
sion of one, or of several, perceptions, goes a small way towards 
explaining experience as we know it. Berkeley, by means of the 
introduction of ‘judgments of suggestion,’ and of the celebrated 
‘visual language,’ supplies the matter about which Dr. Johnson 
was so certain. He was not the fool his critics would have had 
him ; he knew as well as they that, by simply turning his back 
on the outstretched landscape, he did not thereby annihilate it. 
Nay, he knew a great deal better than they what was implied in 
the bare statement that the scene constituted a landscape, and 
was not simply a fortuitous collection of heterogeneous particu- 
lars, 

If, then, this be a true estimate of the positive value of Berke- 
ley’s nominalistic tendency, of his evisceration of abstract ideas, 
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of his insistence upon the vital importance of individual percipient 
minds, criticism of these, his early doctrines, must be sought in 
another direction. His ‘dualism’ consists in his conviction that 
every possible factor of experience can be brought under cne of 
four great classes. It cannot but be either a perceiving mind or 
an idea perceived by such a mind; either a willing ‘spirit’ or 
something willed by this spirit. This is conspicuous in the 
Treatise and we find it re-echoed in the Preface to Hylas.* 
Strange as it may seem, Berkeley’s idealism is practically a real- 
ism. For the ‘ representative idea,’ of which Reid made so much, 
is, on inspection, found to be not representative—there is nothing 
of which it can be the representation. Here his theory is defec- 
tive. He does not attempt any satisfactory explanation of the 
manner in which, on his premisses, the universe comes to be a 
rational concatenated whole. His interest in present experience 
—his nominalism—appears for the moment to leave no room for 
the equally legitimate and necessary discussion of universals. 
He advances the readily understood proposition that the 
‘material world is a system of interpretable signs.’ But of the 
origin and present maintenance of this system, as of the reason 
for the interpretability of the signs, he has little.or nothing to 
tell.t Expectation, the essential feature of the ‘ judgment of sug- 
gestion,’ has no absolute guarantee. That is to say, the princi- 
ples on which this expectation relies have not been brought to 
light. They have perhaps been assamed—they have certainly not 
been subjected to criticism. Of course, after a fashion, the theory 
of causality favoured by Berkeley supplies this want. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no question that this theory was at first favoured 
merely and not sufficiently elaborated. Indeed, we are inclined 
to think that Berkeley never brought himself to very clear con- 
sciousness regarding it. Thus it may be said, by way of summing 
up, that while Berkeley, in his early nominalistic stage, did mag- 
nificent service to philosophy, by disposing of abstract ideas and 
of representative perceptions, he was also, by the very fact of this 
nominalism, too ready to concur in Locke’s conclusion that 
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‘experience’ and ‘knowledge’ are, when closely examined, 
convertible terms. It was necessary to correct this half-view by 
the introduction of another, and Berkeley’s later work to some 
extent provided for, if it did not execute, this all important 
change. It is this aspect of his thought which Professor 
Fraser has emphasized with such signal success and significance. 
If at first Berkeley was scarcely conscious that an isolated 
‘thing’ is as great an absurdity as Locke’s substance, he came 
in the end to formulate this truth with remarkable insight. We 
are the more able to give prominence to this aspect of his work 
that our present purpose is, not so much to consider his historical 
influence, as to notice the different strands in his philosophy 
which may possibly afford guidance in present difficulties. There 
are several famous passages* in Siris to the effect that know- 
ledge of a thing depends upon understanding, not upon sense. 
‘The mind may use sense and fancy as means whereby to arrive 
at knowledge, yet sense or soul, so far forth as sensitive, knoweth 
nothing.’ ‘Thirty-four years before these brave words were 
written, however, Berkeley had placed on record, in his works on 
Vision, the first thoughts by which he was at last led so far afield 
from his earliest principles. Indeed, it might be argued with 
much fairness that two years prior even to this time he had 
arrived, in Alciphron,t at a conception of the universal element 
from which his youthful nominalism could derive correc- 
tion. In answer to the question, Why is immediate perception 
interpretable mediately, he pointed out that the significance 
attendant upon sight, in regions beyond sight, depends on the 
unnoted circumstance that man’s spiritual nature informs him of 
an actively maintained and rational correspondence between the 
seen and the tangible. Resistance, extension, and the like, 
cannot be seen, yet by sight they appeal to us. How so? 
Because we believe that every perception implies more than it | 
perceptively intimates. The smallest visible object carries with it 
an intimation of divine order in the universe. Here we are slowly 
approaching Berkeley’s realism, and this is his first constructive, 
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as distinguished from his negative, work. At this stage, as 
before, little attempt is made to rationalise the implied presup- 
position. The curious doctrine of the arbitrariness of the con- 
nection between suggestion and the suggested is still favoured, 
probably as a protest against prevalent necessarianism. The 
reasons for the fact that perception is practically interpretation, 
are accordingly not thought out, nor is any adequate explanation 
of the divine plan provided. But the Platonising tendency here 
observable—though not so clearly in one aspect as in Alciphron— 
finds its consummation and reaches its most definite development 
in Siris. 

The inner bonds which weld the perceived universe into a 
rational whole are now made subjects of reflection. By implic- 
ation Berkeley points out that the things of sense, so prominent in 
the Principles of Human Knowledge, are but the veil behind 
which ultimate realities lie. In them these realities are 
revealed to man. Some portions of Siris, as Professor Fraser 
constantly insists, are of great significance in connection with 
problems now under discussion. For example, in Sections 
308-9,* which conclude with the words ‘ mind, knowledge, and 
actions, either in habit or in act, always go together,’ Berkeley con- 
templates, perhaps not with any full consciousness, that union of 
nominalism with realism which, amid modern perplexities, many 
are seeking. If his earliest work be full of significance, because 
in it he explodes the absurdities of abstract ideas, and in so doing 
practises that faithfulness to experience which is the pre-con- 
dition of all satisfactory philosophy, he here departs from his first 
emphasizing of individualised perception, and seems to assert that 
all men share with Deity in a common reason—a circumstance 
that accounts at once for the unity of knowledge, for the ration- 
ality or interpretability of the universe, and for the earnest faith 
in which, after it has pushed reason to the uttermost verge, 
philosophy cannot but culminate. t This, Berkeley’s final univer- 
salistic idealism, no matter how little systematised it may be, 
points to a synthesis in which the inter-relation of thought and 
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being may be set forth without prejudice to the positive existence 
of either element. Such a theory would not appear simply as an 
initial assumption, at once startling and unsatisfactory, but would 
come as the natural inference from a faithful study of the con- 
crete. In short, the present value of Berkeley’s philosophy, 
taken as a whole, is that it supplies a practical exposure of the 
fallacy, minted for contemporary currency by Pessimism, that 
things and principles are identical, have no individual persistence 
of their own, because they happen to be related to one another. 
But, if Berkeley thus laid hold upon personality and its 
ultimacy with wonderful acuteness,* he did not formulate his 
conception of the connection between human spirits and the 
Divine Being. Although he vigorously pressed the truth, ‘no 
object without a subject,’ he did not elucidate the question 
regarding the place of rational principles in the constitution of 
knowledge. Although he set aside abstract matter, and substi- 
tuted for it a cosmos governed by reason, he had but little to tell 
regarding the manner and method of this government. In other 
words, he did not attempt an explanation of the constitutive 
principles present alike in thought and things. He rather made 
it his business to emphasize the indispensableness of thought, and 
to set forth the implicit rationality of the world,—to confute the 
materialists, to repel scepticism, and to set at nought believers in 
chance. The instruction which may to-day be derived from the 
inner tendencies of Berkeley’s speculation was missed by his con- 
temporaries and successors. Hume, in historical fact, came to be 
his universally acknowledged, if illegitimate, descendant. From 
consideration of the Principles of Human Knowledge alone pro- 
ceeded scepticism ; Siris is the foundation of a relative, because 
theistic, idealism. The latter must be regarded as more import- 
ant than the former. For, while Hume attempted to take away 
from Berkeley even that which he at first had, others have tried 
more recently to theorise absolutely problems which he merely 
suggested. Yet, notwithstanding its supreme moment in certain 
directions, this last movement has been in some ways as partial as 
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its sceptical predecessor. The pessimistic accompaniments of 
current philosophy force this conclusion irresistibly upon us. 
Berkeley’s philosophical development furnishes another confir- 
mation of the truism, that psychological study of individual ex- 
perience, like other forms of scientific research, implies certain meta- 
physical presuppositions. By the elucidation of these, the import, 
if not the scope, of knowledge may be largely altered. To this 
discussion modern speculation, in the direct line from Kant, has 
been devoted with some exclusiveness. For Berkeley’s elevation 
of the conscious subject to what may be aptly called a position 
of independence, like his explanation of experience by reference 
to indwelling Deity, was the result rather of a bare statement 
than of an articulated scheme. The scheme, the whole scheme, 
and nothing but the scheme, has since been the main quest of 
systematic thinkers. Where Berkeley had left an unbridged gap 
—a dualism between finite minds and the Infinite Mind—Kant 
attempted to construct a unity from the side of the finite, and fur- 
nished only with its scant resources. He had at first a dim percep- 
tion, more clearly expressed no doubt in the second edition of the 
Kritik, and brought at last to full consciousness in Fichte and 
Hegel, that the mechanical category of action and re-action, em- 
ployed by Berkeley to describe the connection between the Divine 
Mind and finite intelligences, must be transcended. Theimplications 
of such a relationship had, in short, to be unravelled by a fresh 
analysis of mental action, and, in particular, by a reconsideration 
of the part played by mind in the constitution of ordinary ex- 
perience. The realistic tendency, implicit in the Critical philo- 
sophy and explicit in Hegelianism, was afterwards pushed to 
extremes by Schopenhauer, in whose view the world must be 
theorised by reference to a single principle which, while itself re- 
maining one, subsumes all differences. A redaction of experience 
is undertaken in the interests of the principle. The world is de- 
clared to be ‘my representation ;’ to say that an object exists 
‘on its own account’ apart from any thought is an absurdity. 
Reality is completely conditioned by, if not identified with, this 
relation. Objects, in other words, have been deprived of their 
self-containedness and substantiality, and have been transformed 
into products of a certain relation. Or, to put it otherwise, an 
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abstract principle has been saddled with the responsibility for the 
existence of realities. But to become possessed of the secret in- 
volved in the ultimate nature of this principle is, at the same time, 
to be placed in a position to dictate terms to the external world. 
‘The world is my representation,’ yet not mine only ; for, ‘one 
who believes that he alone exists is not to be found out of bed- 
lam.’ Accordingly, while the law of causality is merely a mental 
necessity indispensable to our representation of a concatenated 
world to ourselves, it at once leads beyond the representation to 
real forces, or to some single force, which controls the universe. 
Leagued with this power the philosopher, if he be so minded, can 
easily ‘remove mountains and set them in the midst of the sea.’ 
Schopenhauer’s system, and all its kind, however, have a certain 
positive value. They serve to illustrate the grave defect of a 
method that exalts synthesis at the expense of analysis. In view 
of the vast extension of the field of knowledge in recent times, it 
is more than ever necessary to insist upon the analytic side of 
philosophic discipline. New materials are continually being 
found in the sphere of concrete fact by the special sciences and 
by the distinctively analytic departments of philosophy. To ap- 
preciate, much more to appraise, these, a nominalistic attitude 
must be adopted. On the other hand, all these facts imply 
specific first principles. These are brought into prominence when 
the thinker applies synthetic processes to the facts in an attempt 
to spell out rational order. This, in turn, is the realistic element. 
Neither avails without the other. In English thought the 
former has predominated, in Kant and modern speculation the 
latter, while in Berkeley, as we have tried to show, both are present 
in a species of implicit unity. His interest for us at the present 
juncture is that he tries to rationalise the facts on their own 
‘terms. 

Proceeding to gather up the strands of this limited discussion, 
it may be said that not a little can be learned, for present use, 
from the historical development, after Berkeley, through Kant 
to Schopenhauer. A few points may be instanced at a venture. 
As opposed to later tendencies, Berkeley’s first philosophical 
efforts brace the individual to regard himself as possessed of an 
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imperishable personality all his own.* He is not to be reduced 
to a mechanism for the fixing of sensations, nor to a series of re- 
lations emanating from an absolute process, nor to a simple inci- 
dent in the insatiable striving of a blind will. Egoity f is neither 
a phenomenon nor an idea. Individuality is not an accident nor 
an illusion, but the condition of every act of knowledge. It is 
more than a mere accompaniment of objective consciousness, and 
therefore is capable of being known definitely, not, as Kant 
sometimes leads us to suppose, only with a certain vagueness. 
Berkeley will not have personality exploited either by association 
or by an interpenetrative principle void of individuality. His 
doctrine of causality, accordingly, to take an example, is exactly 
the reverse of Schopenhauer’s. Causality is not of phenomena 
only, but is a real result of noumenal action. No object of sense 
is capable of rising to the dignity of a cause; it must, by its own 
nature, ever be an effect. ‘The material world contains sub- 
stances and causes only in a figurative way.’} If Berkeley does 
not work out his theory fully, if he assumes too much, and at- 
taches undue importance to the revelation contained in this as- 
sumption, he is, at the same time, proceeding in the right direc- 
tion. Causality is not a bare category immanent in the mind, 
nor is it a simple form. It is closely connected with ultimate 
reality as such. The fundamental mistake respecting Berkeley, 
which so many later thinkers have made—not excepting his 
learned German editor—consists in a misapprehension of his con- 
ception of cause, and of its bearing upon his theory of matter. 
He is not a representationist, like Schopenauer, as some few 
would have us suppose. He does not declare that we can possess 
a knowledge only of states of cur own consciousness. But he 
points out, that in virtue of the operation of noumena qué 
cause or causes, our ideas of a cosmos, with their causal refer- 
ences, become possible. Ueberweg’s question about the Hercu- 
lanean MSS‘§ is not germane to the discussion. For ‘things’ are 
not dependent upon our imperfect conceptions, but are, and are 
themselves interdependent parts of our world, because they ever 
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bear a meaning for our perception, which is itself derived 
from some noumenal personality. This last is the realistic 
element in Berkeley. Certainly, in his pronounced early 
nominalism, of which he never shook himself entirely free, 
he renders the noumenal conclusion difficult of demonstration. * 
His frequent polemic against ‘abstract’ as distinct from 
‘perceived’ ideas, limits him in a certain manner. But 
this only renders more impressive the lesson to be learned from 
him. What he hinted at—an organic relation between the 
nominalistic and the realistic elements—is now a chief, if not the 
chief, desideratum of philosophy. His very deficiencies on the 
realistic side show us this, The ethical defect of Berkeleyanism, 
which does not furnish adequate ground for the supremacy of 
God in moral judgment ; its inability to say plainly how ‘things 
exist in the eternal mind’; and, above all, perhaps, its imperfect 
presentation of the rational order of knowledge—these leave half- 
formulated, and almost wholly unanswered, just those problems 
to which speculation has been addressing itself since Kant. But, 
while he only points the way here, Berkeley has elsewhere given 
guidance which has not been laid to heart. His nominalistic 
tendencies, combined with what may be called his realistic aspira- 
tions, contain, not merely a problem, but also hints of a method. 
The task of philosophy pre-eminently is, while remaining faithful 
to the facts (sensations), to account for, explain, in short, to 
rationalise the laws in obedience to which these sensations be- 
come the ordered universe of thoughts and things. It is hardly 
sufficient to declare either that mind arrives at a ‘full chaos’ 
provided with certain forms, and by their aid cuts off a part from 
chaos for behoof of cosmos, or that a blind principle fashions by 
its blundering the universe of our knowledge. It cannot be ad- 
mitted that facts are flung out by a machinery of principles. The 
world must be allowed to speak for itself, as, according to 
Berkeley’s method, it always is. At the same time, and on the 
other side, his acceptance of the Leibnitian formula has to be 
remembered. He lays stress on the nisi intellectus ipse ; ‘in which 
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the universals of reason are recognised as constituents of know- 
ledge, and of which modern German philosophy is a development.’ 
The tabula rasa* of Aristotle is not inconsistent with the poten- 
tial existence of his forms. 

Further, there is a sense, in which it may be learned from 
Berkeley, that a ‘ presuppositionless’ philosophy is out of the 
question. The thinker believes, to use Lotze’s phrase, in ‘the 
existence in the world at large of a “ truth,” which affords a sure 
object for cognition,’ and no amount of subtle jugglery with 
words will ever take him behind this belief. Man, by the very 
fact that he philosophises, approves his own reason. And one 
part of philosophical method consists in a painstaking and patient 
analysis of the concrete things which go to constitute the ‘ truth’ 
immediately apprehended by reason. Philosophy, if it is to have 
its feet upon the solid earth, cannot but attempt to reaffirm the 
convictions of the ‘ ordinary consciousness’ by experimental treat- 
ment of the external order. This is indispensable to the end 
that the postulate of the general ‘rightness’ of reason may be 
proved to have foundation in reality. By analysis, philosophy is 
bound to give an exhaustive account of that “common sense,’ 
which is ‘common,’ because possessed by all men, and which is 
‘sense, because acc2pted by all as conclusive evidence. It has 
to ‘ dissect out,’ as it were, the factual truths, and the relations 
to universal law, which lie imbedded in the experience of ‘ the 
man in the street.’ And here the second presupposition of meta- 
physical procedure emerges. To the being of a metaphysical 
scheme, conviction of the substantial unity of the universe is 
necessary. The principle that the thinker seeks to find by a 
synthesis, which he superimposes upon his analysis, is not a mere 
thing in the air. It is a principle of rationality in the ultimate - 
reality of which he believes. Otherwise he would not set forth 
on his quest. No system has ever fully presented the nature of 
this principle. But this does not alter the circumstance that no 
system would ever have been brought to birth were the existence 
of ultimate reality not constituted the presupposition. It is not 
within the bounds of possibility to start from ‘ pure thought.’ 








* Selections, p. 377. 
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The world and the things thereof form the path along which the 
thinker must travel te the verification, partial and largely ten- 
tative, of that conviction of unity in the universe with which he 
inevitably sets out. It will not suffice to substitute belief in 
unity for the actual fact. But the ideal of faith, as informed 
by an intuition characteristic of the very being of reason, has to 
be gradually built into experienced reality by a synthetic grasp- 
ing of concrete elements, over which mastery has been gained in 
the process of analytical treatment, that is, on their own terms. 
The right which the philosopher can thus claim has little in 
common with the dogmatic imposition of a cast-iron system. He 
can only ask time for analysis, and demand absolute freedom to 
investigate all matters for himself. This is what remains to us 
of the Kantian theory. Schopenhauer has proved to demonstra- 
tion that there has been too much playing at making worlds. 
Because man is a ‘ divided being,’ his reflection cannot but be 
rational as well as empirical, yet empirical as well as speculative. 
Philosophy may be, and may always have been, a ‘science of 
concepts.’ But concepts are generalisations from intuitions of 
concrete reality. In this is summed, so to speak, the double 
method essential to progress. Berkeley’s main want, probably, 
was method ; but even thus he hinted at it in many ways. More 
recent thought, particularly in certain schools, has been cursed 
with too much method. There is now need that industry should 
be set in place of ingenuity. The sciences to-day solicit, and the 
historical course of philosophy enforces, a kind of reflection which 
will satisfactorily approach towards an acceptable synthesis of 
the truths ascertained both in the realistic sphere of the outer 
world, and in the ideal realms of the moral and religious conscious- 
ness. 

Monism, in one form or another, is, doubtless, the goal of 
modern thought. But it has already been tried, and its results 
have proved sufficiently disastrous. Why, then, do we tend to 
adopt it? It is to be borne in mind, with Berkeley, that, what- 
ever our theories or methods, the problem of philosophy is the 
Absolute. To see all things in relation to God and as connected 
with God’s moral government of the universe is the ideal. There 
is a large measure of faith in philosophising. For, although 
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many questions defy our best efforts and althongh the attempted 
rebuilding of the universe to our own souls is always inadequate, 
the very fact that the problems exist, and the very truth that 
there is a universe—not a chaos—irresistibly brings home certain 
convictions. Taking life at its highest worth for me as a person, 
accepting the ‘music of the spheres’ as musical for me, I must 
invariably, if in the widest sense, declare, Credo ut intelligam. 
This faith indeed it is which causes the mutual recriminations 
too common among thinkers, The truth is that, as it becomes 
wider, so the world of persons and things discloses deeper mean- 
ing; and as this meaning is, by care and faithfulness, more fully 
fathomed, so conviction receives ampler justification. So intim- 
ately is this faith of reason bound up with speculation, that it may 
be dogmatically said, if a man be uncertain about God he cannot 
be sure about anything. Psychology itself, which forms the 
necessary prelude to philosophical investigation, bears witness to 
this. For it implies, not simply self-reflection and experiment 
upon the bodily organism, but also appreciation of the past, belief 
in what mental activity has already accomplished. It presup- 
supposes, that is, an order ruled by mind, which is not of indivi- 
dual creation, nay, in such an order is the pledge ofits existence 
no less than the voucher for its value. The problem of thought 
cannot be attacked to-day from the standpoint of a person or even 
of anepoch. By self-scrutiny, corrected by the study of other 
selves, both past and present, the thinker must ever endeavour 
to universalise his conclusions. In proportion as they are thus 
universalised, as they are the possible results of mental faculty or 
of moral nature, they will satisfy the faith which demands, if not 
a philosophy ‘ in one piece,’ then a philosophy which perceives 
fragments of distinctively mental and moral creation shaping 
themselves to ends alike in kind though different in degree. 

The most remarkable characteristic of Professor Fraser’s works 
is the skill with which doctrines avowedly peculiar to British 
thought are thus universalised, and thus brought into close contact 
with the questions raised by the most recent speculation. In this 
respect his books are not only in the highest degree instructive, 
they also afford strong stimulus to fresh thought. They prove 
to demonstration that the tendencies of our national philosophy 
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have not been suppressed despite evolution and transcendental- 
ism. There is no break in the continuity from Locke down- 
wards, but the elements incident to past systems are taken up 
and used to form an integral portion of a higher and more flexi- 
ble philosophy. The extremes favoured by some are carefully 
avoided ; the via media between the halting prosaicness of Locke 
and the vaulting ambition of absolutism is chosen. Nor is this 
choice dictated by any desire to achieve a cheap popularity by the 
quasi-invention of startling theories. A firm grasp is maintained 
upon the historical progress of thought, especially in Berkeley, 
Hume, and Reid, with the result that there are plentiful indica- 
tions of what may be termed a new departure in Scottish 
philosophy—a departure controlled by the best traditions of the 
past, and yet alive to the problems at present in course of dis- 
cussion. For, the emphasis which Professor Fraser has so justly 
laid upon Berkeley’s later thought is not a simple accident of taste 
that one may note and then pass on. The finger of criticism 
has, in fact, been laid, by implication, upon the weakness of all 
British metaphysic in the past. Excessive anxiety to be practical, 
and to keep well within the presumed limits of human faculty, 
circumscribed Locke’s outlook; and, for a time at least, 
analogous considerations hampered Berkeley, as they were 
afterwards to mislead Hume and, in a measure, Reid. But 
far more than the others, Berkeley freed himself from 
these trammels. ‘ When we compare Siris with the Principles 
of Human Knowledge, we find important differences between 
Berkeley’s philosophy when he was sixty and when he was 
twenty-five. The universals of reason here overshadow the 
perishable phenomena of Sense and the Suggestions of sensuous 
Imagination. Sensible things are looked at as adumbrations of 
a reality above and beyond Nature, which reflective philosophy 
helps us to recognise. The objects of sense-perception are here 
called phenomena, instead of “ sense-ideas” or “sensations” ; while 
Ideas (not in Locke’s vague meaning, and in Berkeley’s early 
meaning of the term idea, but in Plato’s) are recognised as the 
proper objects of thought, involved in the ultimate explanation of 
things. . . . The antithesis of self and the phenomena 
present in Sense is prominent in Berkeley’s Principles of Human 
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Knowledge ; the ultimate unity of the Universe in Reason is pro- 
minent in Siris, which enforces the harmony of physical causation 
and science with the constant agency of supernatural Reason and 
Will. Natural causation is thus the physical aspect of the 
supreme moral or spiritual Agent who is manifested in the 
natural world,—immanent in yet transcending all so-called 
physical causes.’* Professor Fraser, moved by this intuitive 

* Selections, pp. 335-7. 
idealism of Berkeley’s, has so contrived as to bring us continu- 
ally into coatact with those ultimate speculative problems 
which it has been contemporary fashion to regard as the private 
property of asingle school. But throughout this work, his cautious 
and critical spirit has prevented him from being led captive by any 
of the shibboleths in which current thought deals so extensively. 
In one who respects Berkeley’s profound piety, agnosticism can 
find no response, while, on the other side, appreciation of Locke’s 
wholesome estimate of the insignificance of human faculty shows 
the egotistical pantheism of some German thinkers in all its 
naked absurdity. 

By focussing tiese influences of British thought, and by 
causing one to correct the other, Professor Fraser has indicated 
at once the necessity for a fresh standpoint, and some of the 
conditions under which successful speculation may be undertaken 
therefrom. Any one who inwardly marks the works before us 
wil] find that they afford ample aid in the rebuilding of the 
world to his own soul. No inflexible system is thrust upon the 
student, but at every turn he is invited to consider certain pro- 
blems, and from many quarters new lights are cast upon these 
questions. It needs no insistence to show that the spirit of the 
true teacher is here. The method employed is such as to cause 
all who can think to become thoughtful. And to have raised a seed 
of thinkers ready to grapple with the momentous issues which the 
present generation cannot avoid, is, for the teacher, an infinitely 
greater triumph than to have constructed a laborious system for 
daws to peck at. 

We know that we only re-echo the wish of many—some now 
distinguished, and others as yet unknown to fame—who have come 
under Professor Fraser’s influence, when we say that it will be a 
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further service still to the regeneration of our national philosophy 
should his well-earned leisure enable him to produce an edition of 
Locke's Essay, or better, of his entire works, equipped by the 
same loving care to take rank with his own classical volumes of 
the ‘ pious, ingenious, and meditative Berkeley.’ 


R. M. WENLEY. 








ArT. VIIL—ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION IN SCOTLAND. 


HE question of the organization of secondary instruction in 
Scotland has reached a crisis, and it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the confusion that prevails. The groping County 
Councillor may be taken as typical of the nation as a whole. 
‘rnc passing of the Elementary School Education Act in 
1872, set the mind of the country free to consider the 
subject of secondary or higher schools in Scotland. It was 
not, however, thought advisable to take any step in the 
direction of further provision for secondary instruction 
until the Act of 1872 had completed its work, and until 
the Endowed Schools (Colebrooke) Commission, appointed 
in the same year, had finished its task. The Report of that 
Commission showed that there was a necessity for the re- 
adjustment of the educational foundations of Scotland and 
this, (in so far as the original trust-deeds made it possible,) in 
the interests of secondary instruction, inasmuch as the 
defects in the department of elementary education had 
been fully met by the Act of 1872. The Colebrooke Com- 
mission reported in 1876, and laid before Parliament a great 
mass of information regarding the endowments of Scotland 
and the state of secondary education generally—concluding 
with recommendations as to the necessary reforms, Im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the labours of that Com- 
mission, an ‘ Association for the promotion of Secondary 
Education in Scotland’ was formed. This association, by its 
XIX, II 
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conferences, printed reports and circulars, evoked a consider- 
uble amount of attention among politicians and others, pre- 
pared the way for Lord Watson’s Act of 1878, and was the 
chief instrument in securing the appointment of two succes- 
sive Commissions to deal with endowments—the first under 
Lord Moncrieff in 1878, which sent in its final report in 1880, 
the second under Lord Balfour of Burleigh in 1882, which 
completed its labours in 1889. In their concluding Re- 
port the Commissioners quote the recommendations of 
the Colebrooke Commission, and justly take credit to them- 
selves for having given effect to them: and this they did, it 
may be said, with the general approval of the country. 

These three Commissions gave an impulse to secondary 
instruction, and led to the organization or development of 
secondary schools or departments of schools in every im- 
portant district of Scotland. The only great foundation 
which effected reforms of a large kind outside the action of the 
Commissions was that of the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, 
which obtained an Act of its own as early as 1869, and set an 
example of progressiveness which was imitated elsewhere. 

In 1879 the Association for promoting Secondary Educa- 
tion had come to the conclusion that their wisest course was 
to suspend all activity until it was seen to what extent the 
reform of Endowments met the needs of the country, and to 
what extent School Boards in towns were disposed to give 
effect to Lord Watson’s Act of 1878. For, by Section 18 of 
that Act, School Boards were empowered not only to main- 
tain existing High School buildings out of the School Fund, 
but to meet ‘such other expenses for the promotion of efficient 
education as are not provided for by the revenues stated in 
Section 62 of the principal Act’ (1872), provided the sanction 
of the Education Department was obtained. This clause, we 
are aware, has been interpreted (we think mistakenly) to refer 
solely to buildings, repairs, etc., but we should be much sur- 
prized to learn that the Court of Session would, in face both 
of the intention and phraseology, have interfered with any 
Board desirous to act on it in its larger meaning. 

Notwithstanding the discreditable indisposition of School 
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Boards to take full advantage of these new powers, the section 
of the Act which we have quoted has not been wholly in- 
operative, while, as the result of the reform of endowments 
to the general impulse which the reform gave, we find 
secondary education available for the middle, and especially 
the lower-middle, classes of the country who are resident 
in large centres of population, to an extent previously unknown 
in the history of Scotland. At no period, indeed, was the 
secondary instruction of Scotland at once so wide-spread and at 
so high a level as at the present moment. Indeed, it may be 
said that it was this larger diffusion of secondary education 
which led to the movement for University reform begun in 
1885, and crowned with success by the appointment of the 
Universities’ Commission in 1889, presided over by Lord 
Kinnear. It was felt that the secondary education move- 
ment was obstructed by the absence of a standard of admis- 
sion to the universities. 

Meanwhile, the institution of a Schools’ Leaving Examination 
by the Education Department (which thus gave its seal of 
approval to the University Local Examinations, and proceeded — 
very much on the lines already laid down by the universities) 
fixed a standard of secondary school attainment, and has done 
much during the last three years to stimulate secondary 
schools and also to direct their activity. 

The action of the same Department, however, in almost 
destroying the higher education in rural schools in the 
very teeth of the Act, (while the representatives of Scot- 
land looked on indifferent) by means of what was known 
as the Revised Code, did a great deal more harm than 
the Leaving Examination has yet done good. The Code 
is now altered, and a new epoch of primary instruction 
has been inaugurated, of which we may have the highest ex- 
pectations. The recent freeing of education in Scotland up 
to the age of fourteen will of itself do much to restore instruc- 
tion in rural schools up to that age—instruction which will neces- 
sarily be of a secondary character, though it may not always be 
of a kind to prepare for the universities—a matter, however, 
of minor importance. It is clear that to give a boy in a country 
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parish a right to free education up to fourteen, and then not to 
provide it, isa state of things which cannot last long. We would 
direct special attention to this because it has, in Scotland, a 
very direct bearing on the general organization of secondary 
instruction, of which we shall shortly speak. 

A movement begun by Sir Lyon Playfair in 1851 for 
the technical instruction of skilled artisans has grown in 
volume, and this movement has doubtless been largely aided 
by the sowing broadcast over the country of science and art 
capitation grants for a knowledge of subjects not previously 
assigned a place in the curriculum of secondary schools. This 
technical instruction movement has led to the institution of 
many technical schools and colleges, and it reached the dig- 
nity of formal Parliamentary recognition in an English Tech- 
nical Instruction Act in 1889, supplemented by an Amending 
Act in 1891, and in the Technical Schools (Scotland) Act 1887— 
Acts, however, which have been, at least in Scotland, substan- 
tially a dead letter. By the Scotch Act, School Boards were 
empowered separately or in combination to establish technical 
schools to which only those who had satisfied the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Code in respect of elementary educa- 
tion should be admitted. The new schools, or depart- 
ments of existing schools, contemplated by the Scottish Act, 
were to be under the control of the Education De- 
partment in the same manner as ordinary Board Schools, and 
to be managed by Boards as they manage higher class schools 
under the Act of 1878; but, in so far as they might claim 
grants from the Science and Art Department, they were to be 
subject to its regulations—an unhappy illustration of dual con- 
trol. A difficulty early arose as to the definition of a ‘technical’ 
school arising partly from the fact that instruction having 
special reference to commerce seemed to have as strong a claim 
to State recognition as subjects bearing on production. The dif- 
ficulty was overcome or evaded by a clause of the Act which 
defined ‘ technical’ instruction to be instruction in subjects ‘ap- 
proved of by the Scotch Education Department’ in addition to 
those branches of science and art for which the Science and 
Art Department made grants. 
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Now, in addition to Drawing in all its forms, the Science 
subjects are :—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, Machine 
Construction and Drawing, Building Construction, Naval 
Architecture, Mathematics, Theoretical Mechanics, Applied 
Mechanics, Sound, Light, and Heat,* Magnetism and Electri- 
city,* Inorganic Chemistry [Theoretical], Inorganic Chemistry 
[Practical], Organic Chemistry [Theoretical], Organic Chemis- 
try [Practical], Geology,* Mineralogy, Animal Physiology,* 
Botany,* Biology, including Animal and Vegetable Morpho- 
logy and Physiology,* Principles of Mining, Metallurgy [Theor- 
etical], Metallurgy [Practical], Navigation, Nautical Astronomy,* 
Steam, Physiography, Principles of Agriculture, Hygiene. 

Add to this list Cookery, Manual Instruction, the Techno- 
logical subjects of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and the Commercial Subjects, which may be held to in- 
clude English, Modern Tongues, Geography, History and 
Economics, and it is at once evident that there is no subject 
belonging to secondary instruction omitted save Latin and 
Greek. The Education Department has to give its approval 
and that is all. By the English Act (section 8) these com- 
mercial subjects are formally all included: and the Scotch De- 
partment will doubtless follow the English precedent. An 
amending Act will probably be needed. This wide range of (so 
called) technical instruction has a very direct bearing on what 
follows. 

In 1889 the proceeds of the Probate Duty were assigned by 
Parliament to the County Councils in Scotland, and it was re- 
solved to apply this sum to the freeing of elementary educa- 
tion. (It was called ‘assisting’ but this is a trivial point.) 
When the time came for conferring the same (supposed) boon 
on England, Scotland had an equitable claim to a sum equal 
to that which it had already allocated to the freeing of ele- 
mentary schools, and accordingly a sum estimated at about 
£260,000 was assigned. The question arose, and is still unde- 





* Each subject is divided into three Stages or courses—the Elementary, 
the Advanced, and Honours—except Mathematics, which is subdivided 
into seven stages, with ‘ Honours’ in three groups of stages, 
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cided, how this money is to be applied; but it is generally un- 
derstood that a large portion (we hope it is not a devout ima- 
gination to expect about £100,000) will be set apart for 
secondary and university education combined. 

But this is not all: in 1890 the Local Taxation (Customs 
and Excise) Act was passed, which gave to Scotland a sum of 
£40,000 for the completion of free education, and also gave 
power to County Councils to assign any residue under the Act 
to technical instruction within the meaning of the Act of 1887. 
The residue has been paid and puts a considerable sum in the 
hands of the Councils; in the County of the City of Edinburgh, 
e.g., £4,200, and in the County of Midlothian over £2,000, and 
for Scotland as a whole about £40,000. The powers given, 
however, are open to various interpretations. In England we 
find County Councils giving grants to old Grammar Schools 
to help a ‘ modern side,’ and to the University of Cambridge 
for Agricultural Readersyips. It is evident that some regu- 
lation of the action of County Councils is wanted both north 
and south of the Tweed. 

Observe now the position in which we find ourselves as re- 
gards secondary education generally :— 

1. We have free education up to the age of 14, involving a 
certain amount of secondary instruction in elementary schools 
under School Boards, but not provided. 

2. We have the Act of 1878 giving power to School Boards 
to impose rates for existing High Schools, but not operative. 

3. We have, in consequence of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission, a large number of bursaries for secondary education 
which demand revision in the event of the further organization 
of secondary schools, because the freeing of primary education 
to the age of 14 has made them to a great extent unnecessary. 

4. We have a Technical Schools Act, empowering Boards 
to erect and maintain secondary schools which may include 
every subject except Latin and Greek ; but practically a dead 
letter. 

5. We have State Leaving-Examinations for secondary 
schools; but these as yet are of an unsatisfactory, and confes- 
sedly tentative, character, 
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6. We havea residue in the hands of County Councils under 
the Local Taxation Act, capable of accomplishing all that is 
locally needed for secondary education in Scotland (if supple- 
mented by a grant from a central authority), which County 
Councils do not know how to utilize. 

7. We have the large sum to be set apart for secondary 
education (not restricted to technical) next year, more than 
enough to accomplish all that is needed, with the help of 
County co-operation. 

8. We have the training of secondary schoolmasters (includ- 
ing technical instruction masters,) still awaiting legislation, but 
ripe for it, a Select Committee of Parliament having already re- 
ported in terms generally favourable. And hovering round 
all, and of dubious benefit and sporadic incidence, we have the 
Capitation Grants of the Science and Art Department. 

Taking all these facts into joint consideration, can it be said 
that the expression used in the beginning of this paper is too 
strong, viz., that it would be impossible to exaggerate the pre- 
sent confusion? A great opportunity of putting the secondary 
education of Scotland on a permanent basis will be lost if we 
commit ourselves to unwise or premature activity. The whole 
question is ripe, and, with money at last available, has now to 
be carefully re-considered. What should be done? 

First of all, we think this: the County Councils, in so far as 
as they use the ‘ Local Taxation Residue’ now in their hands, 
should not commit themselvesto continue grants beyondthe cur- 
rent year, however plausible the scheme may be which is laid be- 
fore them. Grants for agricultural teaching and cooking are all 
very well in their way, and through these subjects, especially the 
former, if scientifically taught by a scientific man, much educa- 
tion may be given. But the fitting of men for the general 
work of the world—an education in the art of living, which 
transcends immeasurably in its effects on a nation’s practical 
efficiency any possible fragmentary instruction in the arts of 
gaining a living—has to be first of all considered. Every 
instrument in the advanced education of the pupils who have 
left Board Schools has to be assigned its fit place. In short, 
technical education ought to be organized as part of the 
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secondary education of the country, and not as a substitute for 
it. We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by the 
technical instruction boom: with a nation as with an indivi- 
dual, it is moral energy and intellectual vigour which make it 
and bring all arts in their train. ‘The Shorter Catechism 
has done more to make Scotland efficient in the world’s work 
than mathematics and chemistry can ever do, These are 
truisms ; but we must not be too proud to utter them, for half 
the argumentative battle of life is the continual re-affirming of 
that which has been already affirmed. 

As to technical education itself, nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the loose talk we still get from platforms on this 
subject. The sum of the knowledge of those who know 
what they are talking about may be thus briefly put: In 
education up to the age of 13 there can be no tech- 
nical instruction; and if it were possible it would be un- 
desirable. But a little manual instruction, drawing and 
object-lessons are all possible, and they are also in them- 
selves desirable, as elements in the general education of 
the young mind. Even after the age of 13 up to 16 or 17 
the elements of science and draughtsmanship can be taught 
with fair success, though they are a poor substitute at that 
age for linguistic and literary training. After 16 or 17, 
boys already engaged in their apprenticeship may advan- 
tageously receive technical instruction in the strict sense 
in evening classes. These should be free to all. Further, 
a fit technical course, in any adequate sense, can be got only 
in institutions or departments of institutions specially or- 
ganized for the purpose at industrial centres, and adapted 
to these centres. In agricultural principles very much, 
we grant, may be done parochially, it the teacher be com- 
petent. This is due to the fact that every rustic student 
already knows the thing which he desires to have ex- 
plained. A well-devised introduction to the science of agricul- 
ture is in rural parishes a big object-lesson—the parish being 
the object—and may be an initiation to a wide range of 
physical and natural science. Teacher and pupil are both 
planted in the midst of their laboratory. 
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Secondly.—An Executive Commission, we believe, should 
be appointed to take the whole situation into consideration. 
A Committee of each County Council, assisted by representa- 
tives of chairmen of School Boards within the County, and two 
members elected respectively by the Educational Institute and 
the Universities might then be appointed to co-operate with the 
Commission. Combined, they would enquire into the wants of 
each county in respect of secondary instruction (including 
technical), and formulate a scheme for each county, according 
to its wants, and even its wishes. 

Thirdly.—When the Executive Commission had done its 
work, the above representative Committee in each county 
should manage its own secondary education, subject to such 
general regulations as the Commission might have laid down 
without interfering with existing Proprietary and Endowed 
Schools. (In burgh counties, representatives of the School 
Board and the County Council would act as a committee). 
The permanent education fund of these County bodies 
would be, in addition to present endowments, the Customs’ 
residue and a contribution paid out of the windfall of the 
‘Equivalent Grant.’ This should be paid in a slump sum to 
the Council Committee or Board, and not to individual schools 
and teachers. 

Fourthly.—The Education Department (failing a permanent 
Scottish Executive with a representative Education Council in 
Scotland) would of course be empowered to see that the 
general regulations of the Executive Commission were carried 
out, without interfering with the actual education given, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by means of a re-organized Leaving Examination. 

Fifthly—The County Managing Body should be required to 
report aanually to the Department, and have its accounts 
audited. 

These suggestions are based on the conviction that there is 
sufficient intelligence and public spirit in the counties to 
manage their own educational affairs. Those who believe only 
in centralized officialism will be disturbed at the amount of 
independence which we propose to give to the Councils. Why 
this alarm? In the interests of the country or of officialism ? 
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Is Scotland incompetent to administer its own Parliamentary 
Acts? Iam not now proposing to decentralize by transfer- 
ring the Education Department to Scotland, although that 
must come in due time. All I ask is that each county shall be 
allowed to administer its own secondary education under a 
mild general supervision exercised by a central authority, 
situated if possible in Scotland. 

Is it not degrading to have to advocate the right of Scotland 
to the management of its own education within its own borders? 
Imagine English education managed from Edinburgh as its 
centre! Let us turn our eyes for a moment to Ireland and Wales. 
Ireland has a Secondary Education Act (1878). A body of 
Commissioners and assistant Commissioners in Dublin conduct 
a scheme of examinations suited to the possible acquirements 
of boys and girls under eighteen, and prizes, exhibitions, and 
what are called result-fees, are paid to the schools in which 
they have been taught. Theoretically this is a system which 
must fail to promote sound education, but it was, we suppose, 
forced on the Government by the divisions of opinions 
in Ireland ; it seemed the only way out of a difficult situation. 
The work is carried on with a revenue derived from about a 
million of money paid to the Commission out. of the Irish 
Church surplus. Whatever may be said of the system, this at 
least is certain, it is administered by Irishmen for Ireland 
within Ireland. 

Wales, too, has got its Secondary School Act, and I would 
point to it as establishing a precedent for both England and 
Scotland. This Act was passed in 1889. By it a County 
Council appoints three representatives, and the Lord President 
of the Privy Council two, who constitute what is called 
a ‘Joint Education Committee’ for the county. A scheme 
for each county must be drawn up by this Committee, 
taking into account all existing means of secondary 
education and all endowments within the county. This 
scheme has to be submitted to the Charity Commissioners, and 
with such amendments as they may suggest, the scheme then 
is treated as a Scheme under the Endowed Schools Act, 1889 
—power of appeal to the Queen in Council, and to present a 
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petition that the scheme be laid before Parliament, being re- 
served to the County Council and the Joint Education Com- 
mittee. The County Council is empowered to impose a rate 
for secondary education, not exceeding a jd. in the £, and 
the Treasury pays a sum, annually, not exceeding the sum 
raised by the County assessment. This is (passing by details) 
a general outline of the Intermediate Act for Wales. The 
Joint Committee authorized by the Act is temporary in its 
character, but at conferences held last year it was resolved to 
have a permanent Educational Council for each County, and 
the question of a central Welsh administration was also dis- 
cussed. This educational renaissance among the Welsh shows 
what can be done if we throw responsibilities on localities, and 
lend help from an authoritative body, like the Charity Com- 
missioners, without undue interference. Here, again, we see 
that Wales is allowed to regulate its own secondary education, 
subject to the mild control of the Treasury after the Charity 
Commissioners have done their work of supervision, and not in 
any way tied by a Code to the English Education Department. 

Now, in Scotland, we do not want Treasury grants and the 
consequent Treasury regulations, if we get the money allo- 
cated as an equivalent for the English free education vote. 
We may or may not require a county rate, but the Councils 
should be empowered to impose one if necessary. We say we 
may not require a county rate, because the County Councils 
have in their hands the customs residue, of which I have 
already spoken, and this would probably suffice instead of a 
rate. 

We do not urge that each County Council in Scotland should 
be entirely free from control. After an Executive Commission 
had settled the scheme for each county, some authority is re- 
quired to see that the scheme and regulations approved by the 
Commission are given effect to. And this authority would 
naturally be, as I have already indicated, the Education De- 
partment at Dover House, until that is removed to Scotland. 
But the Department should not be entitled to interfere further 
than to see that the initiatory regulations are carried out; and 
the County Education Board, we hope, would be sufficiently 
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strong to resist any attempt to place the schools under a Code, 
which :neans placing every detail of the school work in the 
hands of permanent officials in London. Surely Scotland is as 
capable of managing its educational affairs as Ireland or Wales. 

Such proposals as these will of course be hateful to those who 
are enamoured of bureaucratic centralization. There are periods, 
all will admit, in the history of every people when centralization 
is necessary to the progress, and even the existence, of the 
nation. But as the education of the country progresses, we 
can promote the growth of a strong free people only by 
engaging them in local self-government. Citizens so trained 
can be relied on, when a national stress comes, to support the 
central authority with the vigour and whole-heartedness which 
a chronic sense of independence and of local responsibility can 
alone nourish. Is it not a fact worth noting that the only part 
of the British Empire whose educational administration lies out- 
side its own borders is Scotland? Jamaica and Ceylon can be 
trusted ; but not Scotland. 

There must always, we freely grant, be a certain amount 
of centralized administration. But it is certainly not desir- 
able that centralization should in any department of the 
national life be pushed further than may be absolutely ne- 
cessary. In the opinion of many statesmen it is already 
overdone, and the current of political action ought rather 
now to run in the opposite direction. It is a sound position 
that whatever can be administered locally with effect 
should be administered locally, if we are to preserve the spon- 
taneity, independence, and vigour of the citizens, and extend 
their interests beyond the narrow area of the shop and the 
household. If decentralization be desirable in the administra- 
tion of merely material concerns, such as the poor law and 
sanitation, how much more in matters that affect the thought 
and moral life of a community! In truth, thought and moral 
life truly exist only in so far as they are local, individual, 
free and spontaneous. Adaptation of a man’s opinions and 
acts to the thought of others and obedience to the precepts 
of his masters, are doubtless acts of intelligence, and suit 
perhaps the majority of mankind; but the genuine life and 
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progress of a great community are possible only through the 
individuality and free mental activity of the citizens. It is 
dangerous, moreover, to popular liberty to allow the education 
of a country to fall into the hands of a central bureau. It gives 
the workers of the state machinery too much power. With 
one stroke of the pen they can alter the curriculum of educa- 
tion ; by their over-dominating supervision they can crush out 
all initiative, and with this, all progressive life. Bureaucracy is 
quite as much opposed to the genius of a free race as is absolu- 
tism. A bureaucrat is almost of necessity a doctrinaire. 
Official minds are apt, with a view to simplicity in administra- 
tion, to ignore provincial feelings, habits, and peculiarities, 
oblivious of the fact that difference is essential to vitality. It 
is the dead level of uniformity which charms. At present, in 
the case of primary instruction, the local authorities are in 
point of fact, merely channels for conveying the stream of 
power which has its source in Whitehall. The liberty of 
school boards is the liberty to acquiesce. We believe this to 
be still necessary in primary instruction, although it might be 
well to relax the bonds somewhat even here, as it is not whole- 
some for the country. 

Then, we would ask, is it not a narrow view which con- 
fines the influence of an educational system in elevating the 
mind of a nation to the children for whom it is in the first 
instance designed? Nothing helps so much to educate the 
adult as thinking about the education of those who are to 
succeed him in citizenship, and being called upon to aid in 
their public training. All this is foregone in a stringently 
bureaucratized system. 

We are fully alive to the fact that education for education’s 
sake is a new idea to the ordinary British farmer, and in fact 
to the majority of mankind, and many stupid things, conse- 
quently, will be done by county authorities. But with gentle 
guidance, not control, from a competent Commission, en- 
lightened views would gradually prevail. The discussions in 
the Welsh conferences of the past year forcibly illustrate the 
the proposition that we educate the adult by engaging him in 
educational work. They are most instructive reading. Almost 
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all the questions now open were freely and ably debated. No 
man could have attended these conferences and not gone home 
with his views of education, and consequently of human life and 
the conditions of national prosperity, widened, and his interest 
in social problems deepened. But apart from these larger con- 
siderations of public polity, we believe that the work would be 
better done by local authorities working under an easy and 
restricted central supervision, than by any central bureau how- 
ever enlightened. Not that we have any strong expectation 
of seeing a decentralized system, even to the extent of having 
an Educational Council in Scotland which would be in touch 
with the needs and susceptibilities of the country. There is a 
good deal of sentimental patriotism in the Scottish nation—a 
good deal of ‘Prince Charleyism’ and ‘Scots wha haeism ’— 
but our conviction is that there is very little sound national 
feeling, and still less of imperial idea. The earnestness which 
unquestionably belongs to the Scottish character is too often 
devoted to the service of narrow and sectarian ‘ notions,’ and 
works itself off in this way. There is a narrow parochialism of 
mind also, which would sacrifice national feeling in the interests 
of petty intercivic jealousies. Can any proposition be more 
reasonable than that every Scottish Act should be administered 
within Scotland ? 

The training of teachers for secondary schools is another 
question which arises in connection with the forthcoming 
organization of secondary education, and which an Executive 
Commission would deal with. More and more it is being recog- 
nized everywhere that buildings, apparatus, codes and boards 
will not educate the people. It is the personality of the teacher 
to which we have to look in the long run. Let us send out 
young men who have been taught to think about their work 
in its principles, aims and methods, and who have had some 
practical preparation, and then, any sort of machinery will 
work well. Without this, the results will be always disappoint- 
ing. The nation has affirmed that the teaching of all children 
whose parents are below the income-tax level must be trained; 
but for children of the well-to-do, training is not yet de- 
manded, Why? It would be difficult for the advocates of 
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laissez-faire in this matter to give the question a satisfactory 
answer. One grows tired, as the years go on, of constantly harp- 
ing on the same string; and were it not that we constantly 
see the results of years of apparently hopeless discussion 
suddenly and unexpectedly take the form of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the reiteration of argument would be too great a 
strain on the patience of both writer and reader. Secon- 
dary schoolmasters, as a body, have not themselves pushed 
for a professional qualification as they ought to have 
done. Reforms seldom come from within. A master in 
a secondary school may be excused for feeling that to argue 
for a professional qualification is to condemn himself, who has 
had none. On the other hand, a large number of the more 
advanced among secondary schoolmasters in England have 
come to sound views on this question, and even the Association 
of Secondary Schoolmasters in Scotland is beginning to 
move. This is certain, that all the contemporary activity 
in the direction of science and technical instruction will fail of 
effect, unless we have teachers who know the subjects they 
profess to teach, and also how to teach them. The Report of 
the Parliamentary Select Committee last spring has brought 
the whole question of training within the sphere of practical 
politics, and we may almost begin to hope that the Registra- 
tion of Schoolmasters may yet beat in the race the movement 
for the Registration of Plumbers. 

The difficulties in which Scotland finds itself in the sphere 
of secondary education will shortly be aggravated by the passing 
into law of the Ordinances of the Universities’ Commission. 
These ordinances, by requiring a higher entrance qualification 
for graduating classes, will still further widen the growing gulf 
between the rural population and the higher education. An 
Executive Commission acting along with the County Authorities 
would meet this new difficulty by the institution of higher-grade 
elementary schools in accessible parts of the country. 

As members of Parliament and even of the Government 
have been asking ostentatiously for guidance, we may be 
excused for offering these views on the whole question. We 
will conclude by directing their attention to a blue book iu 
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their own hands—which many seem to have forgotten. We 
refer to the Report of the Departmental Committee, of which 
Mr. Parker was Chairman, and which gave in its Recom- 
mendations on the 20th June, 1888, [C.—5425]. Among 
these Recommendations we find the following : 

‘That for secondary education the country should look 
mainly to schools specially appropriated to that work.’ 

But 

‘That grant-aided primary schools with Higher Depart- 
ments should be encouraged, but should not be allowed to 
compete merely with secondary schools,’ 

‘That . . . there should be Parliamentary grants for 
Higher Education . . . in public secondary schools,’ 

‘That in thinly-peopled districts [where a higher depart- 
ment in every parish could not be looked for] there should be 
local centres with secondary schools.’ 

‘ That when County Local Government is organised, Boards 
or Committees should be formed to take charge of higher edu- 
cation,’ etc. 

These Recommendations are signed not only by Mr. Parker 
but by Mr. Finlay, M.P., and by Dr. Cochran Patrick, the per- 
manent Secretary for Scotland, and are further evidence that 
the country, while not, we fear, prepared for a detailed 
Secondary School Act, is yet ripe for an Executive Commission, 
working under such general directions as are usually embodied 
in Acts appointing Commissions with executive powers. 

To interpose an Inquiry Commission would cause unneces- 
sary delay: the Executive Commission we recommend could 
proceed by the machinery of Provisional Orders.* 





*In the course of the discussion, in February last, on Mr. Parker’s 
resolution in the House of Commons, the Lord Advocate said—‘ The sub- 
ject is one upon which there is general agreement—that is to say, that 
public money may well be spent upon secondary education, and some 
effective means may be adopted for carrying out that general desire.’ And 
again—‘ We (the Government) have not abstained from coming to close 
quarters with this question. We have had the subject under direct and 
anxious consideration ; and plans are under the consideration of the 
Government, from which in due time we shall be able to make a selection.’ 
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ArT. IX.—PRESBYTERIAN REUNION AND A 
NATIONAL CHURCH. 


‘« TNDUSTRY, Liberty, Religion,” that is the history of Eng- 

land,’ once said a great statesman. Reversing the 
order, we find a correct epitome of the history of Scotland. 
Religion, alike personal, public, and polemical, has been the 
dominating note of Scottish life and Scottish controversy. 
Ecclesiastical questions above all others have stirred the minds 
of the Scottish people and been closely interwoven with the 
thread of their national life. The tenacity of the national 
character in matters of church is shown by the survival in 
Highland glens and in ‘the Gordon country’ of a Roman 
Catholic stock, by the support continuously found by the 
church of the later Stuarts among the ‘ howes of Buchan’ and 
along the rugged north-eastern coast, and by the isolated 
independence in the moors and villages of the west of a rem- 
nant still called by the name of Richard Cameron. The 
abiding bent of the national conviction is clearly written in 
the history of the national church, whether in persecution or 
triumph, secession or reunion, disruption or development ; in 
the determination with which the Revolution settlement was 
maintained at the Union, and the resolution with which each 
band of conscientious men went its own way at the Disrup- 
tion. 

It is an interesting question whether church questions are 
retaining their fascination for the Scottish mind. ‘There are 
not a few signs that there is a great change passing over the 
body of the people in this respect. The objects which really 
influence the action that forms public life are now materia] 
rather than ecclesiastical or religious; the influence of the 
minister is failing beside the counter attractions of the dema- 
gogue, and it is to be feared that his neighbour’s goods have 
monopolized much of the zeal formerly shown by the Scottish 
peasant for orthodoxy of doctrine and the prosperity of Zion. 
There have grown up a cultured class, a class of men of affairs, 

XIX, 12 
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of business and of society, and a class of artizans and daily 
workers in our great cities, to whom the old watchwords have 
no charm, and whose attitude towards church questions is one 
of contemptuous criticism, and of the nineteenth century dis- 
like to clericalism, whether in the form of priest or presbyter. 
There is a mass of population which really is as alien to the 
ecclesiastical life of the nation as if it was in India or Mashona- 
land,—like the Gibeonites of old, ‘ scarce members of the com- 
monwealth though born in the country.’ 

To what is this to be traced? Mainly to the burst of indus- 
trial development which has distanced the old church agencies ; 
to the spirit of scepticism that is abroad; to the great extent 
to which material success has been made the object of life in 
all ranks and classes of the community; to the fact that 
foreign influences, anti-Christian, revolutionary, and destruc- 
tive, have permeated British society of late years to a degree 
hitherto unknown. But also in very large degree to the 
divisions of the churches ; to the application to mere ecclesias- 
tical competition and assaults upon envied neighbours of 
energies that should be devoted to the common cause, and are 
all required to deal patiently, wisely and successfully with the 
broader responsibilities and graver problems that confront 
both Church and State. Can there be anything more miser- 
able than the wrangles of churches and the rivalries of sects 
in the face of a growing population drifting from the churches, 
or neyer overtaken by religious agencies, and at a time when 
assaults upon the Christian faith are more insidious as well as 
more powerful and confident than ever? Is there anything 
more calculated to procure the indifference of sensible men, 
and to alienate uneducated men, than the spectacle of em- 
bittered agitation and political alliances entered into by 
churches for the object of reducing a rival and crippling her 
resources, There is only one feature that can increase the 
irony of the situation, and that is when the assailant hastens 
to sacrifice her own principles, to abandon her own lofty claim, 
to break with her own great past, and to imperil the tenure of 
her own property, in order to burke accommodation, reject 
negotiation, and prolong a feud. 
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The increasing intelligence of the mass of the population is 
not likely calmly to accept this state of things. Those who 
cannot agree among themselves when the divergencies are to 
an outside eye so slight, are not likely to commend the mighty 
interests of which they are the stewards and trustees, to men 
who do not realize the gravity of those interests. The pro- 
clamation of the Gospel of peace is still neutralized by the 
practical exhibition of ‘ How these Christians love one another.’ 
There is a growing tendency to become impatient of the 
ecclesiastical element in the life of the country, and the leaders 
of the churches must look well to their own conduct toward 
one another if they are to receive the respect and command 
the hearts of the Scottish people, whether they be the mass 
without church connection, or a large proportion of those 
nominally within the pale. 

So far we have only glanced at one side of the shield. We 
must not forget the other, the marvellous recuperation and de- 
velopment of the Established Church, the wonderous energy 
and growth of the Free Church, the good service of others, and 
the many religious and social agencies that ‘have come into 
being with the needs of the time. But success in a cause, 
whether good or bad, is not to those who do much, but to 
those who do most, who make fewest mistakes, and above all, 
who avoid the gravest mistake of all—division among the 
supporters of a common cause. It is often said that competi- 
tion is the life of trade, and that more has been done for the 
provision of religious ordinances in Scotland than would other- 
wise have been the case, owing to the independent existence 
of the Free Church. But what might have been done with 
consolidated resources! It is certain that their application 
would have been at all events better regulated. Religion is 
not trade, and whatever may have been the case in the past, a 
new principle is now required, and co-operation should succeed 
to competition. 

The time has come when the Church question must again 
engage the attention of the Scottish people. They are now 
formally invited to terminate the connection between their 
Church and their country, to break violently with their past 
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history, and to thrust aside all hopes of a reconciliation be- 
tween the Established and non-Established branches of the 
historic Scottish Kirk. Is it to be ‘the end of an auld sang?’ 
The signal for the attack has been given in terms about which 
there can be no mistake; the assailant has broken down his 
bridges and burnt his boats. He has taken ‘a step which is 
irrevocable and irretrievable,’ and to sound the recall would be 
to confess defeat, and invite mutiny and disaster. The de- 
claration of war has been made in terms of defiance and insult, 
and if they had been deliberately chosen to wound the senti- 
ments and national pride of Scotsmen, they could not have 
been harsher or more contemptuous. The ‘long period of 
doubt and suspense, of carefully balanced ambiguities and 
cunningly devised equivocations,’ has been succeeded by a 
moment which summarily demolished all previous promises 
and suggestions of a ‘fair trial.’ ‘40,000,000 of people inhabit- 
ing these islands’—it was sarcastically exclaimed—<are to elect 
a new Parliament and grant a new lease of power for seven 
years, in order to determine whether in a country in which the 
voluntary system is more perfectly organized than in any other 
country, except perhaps America, 18,000 people are or are not to 
continue to enjoy £200,000 or £300,000 a year.’ Such is the con- 
ception of the interests and the associations involved now held 
by him who half a century ago wrote, ‘For this State we may 
feel and we tremble at the very thought of the degradation 
she would undergo, should she in an evil hour repudiate her 
ancient strength, the principle of a national religion, and who 
asked, ‘Can the world supply a case of funds more purely and 
effectively applied in support of an ecclesiastical system than 
that of the Scotch Church, a case where more results are pro- 
duced from equal means, absolutely or proportionably, a case 
where less of evil motive mingles in the system of manage- 
ment ?’ 

We have been told in incautious words that have burnt into 
the hearts and minds of many Scotsmen, both within and with- 
out the Establishment, that ‘the question of the manses and 
fabrics is the only one known to me with respect to which 
even the difficulty of a couple of hours discussion would be 
entailed in order to determine what should be done.’ 
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Manses and fabrics have many associations, and even £200,000 
or £300,000 a year is a Naboth’s vineyard of which the owners 
have their rights. But the main question is not of endowments, 
it is of the National Recognition of Religion, to which the Free 
Church and the Seceders have ‘borne an even more powerful, 
becausea thoroughly disinterested testimony’ than the Establish- 
ment. The treatment of the endowments is a question not of 
magnitude but of important principle, wholly subsidiary to the 
larger issues involved in the surrender of the national prin- 
ciple, the foreclosure of the Free Church ideal, and the perman- 
ent division of Scottish Presbyterianism into two embittered 
and hostile camps. 

The response to Mr. Gladstone’s declaration does not pro- 
mise well for the success of the policy to which he has com- 
mitted himself and his party. The dignified and energetic 
attitude taken up in the General Assembly by those who are 
directly charged with the duty of defending the Church, has 
been followed by a detailed organisation throughout the country. 
The proper anxiety of the Church defenders to be wholly 
independent of party, has in some cases been sincerely though 
curiously manifested by language and action directly injurious 
to the political party, the vast majority of whose members 
support the National Recognition of Religion upon principle, 
and whose candidates are safe to be found in the proper lobby 
when divisions come. It is certain that in 1885, the influence 
of the Church question was at the moment of the polls dis- 
tinctly prejudicial to the Conservative party, and only the 
most obtuse or the most wilfully blind of politicians can at pre- 
sent accuse the Church defenders of being a Unionist election- 
eering orgavisation. The pronouncement in favour of Dis- 
establishment, while it has not detached more than a stray 
Unionist, has alienated not a few who place Church before 
party. 

The most remarkable answer to the challenge, however, has 
been the early formation of the Laymens’ League, of which 
the membersbip is already over 200,000, counting among them 
many thousands of Free Churchmen and United Presbyterians, 
and which is an embodiment of the wide-spread desire and re- 
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solution to meet the policy of destruction by a policy of con- © 
struction. The League has been formed upon the basis of the 
following statement of objects :— 


1. To declare against Disestablishment and the Secularising 
of the Endowments of the Church of Scotland, and to 
secure that no measure for these purposes shall pass the 
Legislature without a distinct appeal to the Scottish 
people. 

2. To promote Re-union among the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land. 

3. To promote any legislation that may appear to be neces- 
sary to remove obstacles to such Re-union. 


It has taken an active share in organizing in view of the first 
appeal to the people, it has issued a large amount of literature, 
and under its auspices meetings have been held in many parts 
of Scotland, which have been specially interesting on account 
of the Free Church and United Presbyterian office-bearers and 
members who have come forward to repudiate the aggressive 
policy of their ecclesiastical chiefs, and to advocate a re-union 
upon the historic lines on which alone it can be successfully 
secured. For the first time the laity of Scotland have made 
an independent effort, to come to the aid of the Churches, and 
in the interests of the whole country and all the Churches, to 
promote a rearrangement which is to the benefit of all, and to 
place National Religion on an assured and durable basis. It 
may seem, looking to the tenacity with which in Scotland we 
keep up our feuds, and the special pertinacity of our ecclesi- 
astical controversies, that this is but a ‘devout imagination,’ 
but it is at all events an ideal well worthy of earnest efforts to 
realize it. The aim in view and the problem to be dealt with 
is both to preserve connection with the past, and provide more 
satisfactorily and efficiently for the progress of the future, to 
prevent a great wrong and to promote a great good, to restore 
all that is best in the common past, and at the same time to 
carry out a beneficent and far-reaching reform. That this 
could be done, and done with ease, there is not the slightest 
doubt, if there were on the part of the majorities in the Free 
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Church and United Presbyterian official bodies, a sincere desire 
for a re-union and consolidation of the Scottish Church. The 
conviction is steadily growing that present ecclesiastical 
arrangements cannot, and ought not to be permanent. It is 
certain that much of the best opinion in the non-Established 
Churches, which has come to favour Disestablishment, owes 
its conclusions to the conviction that the existing relations are 
intolerable, and that the only way out is by Disestablishment. 
The United Presbyterian Church originally drifted into the 
tacit acceptance of the voluntary principle, which is not em- 
bodied in its constitutional standards, and the majority of the 
Free Church have sunk into adherence to practical voluntary- 
ism, Owing in both cases to the circumstances of their position 
alongside, and apparently irrevocably divided from, an existing 
Establishment. But no individual United Presbyterian is 
necessarily a voluntary: no Free Churchman can be so and 
retain his historic identity. The ‘I am a voluntary’ ebullition 
in the Assembly of a Professor who occasionally expatiates 
elsewhere, may be dismissed as an illustration that there are 
in the ecclesiastical world also, exceptional beings who occa- 
sionally remind us of the great biographer, whose own 
biographer declares that ‘he had really good social and 
moral and religious instincts, but that in process of time he, as 
it were, gave himself a letter of license as a privileged person, 
pleading the weakness of the flesh, and could preach morality 
and talk of his own vices in the same breath.’ It is un- 
doubtedly the case that while the clerical agitation may owe 
its prosecution in high quarters to a shrewd sense of defensive 
policy, its backbone throughout the country is to be found in 
social jealousy. 

The problem to which the Laymens’ League has set itself is,— 
Is it too late to remove the stones of offence, to take away the 
need for any defence that requires to be aggressive, and to 
place all ona common platform. The convictions in the minds 
of thinking and patriotic Scotsmen which have led to its for- 
mation are, I think, mainly these,—That the wranglings of 
Churches in the face of the foe are a scandal and a shame ; 
that the arrangement of agencies overlapping here and inade- 
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quate there calls urgently for reform ; that the ancient religious 
endowments must, both as matter of right and of policy, be 
preserved for the religious uses of the people of Scotland; that 
no union can be feasible which violates the convictions of the 
largest constituent; that the only solid basis is to be found in 
the common heritage of the past; and that the independent 
interchange of opinion between representative laymen affords 
the best means of leading the way to a practical conclusion 
which will commend itself to the sound sense of the Scottish 
people. The essential preliminary to a successful solution is 
that the assault now threatened on the principle of National 
Religion should be repelled. It is easy to say that if 
the largest of the three parties will not only abandon 
its principles but betray its trust and surrender everything, 
a union can be arranged. The proposition in any case is a 
bold one that all the sacrifice should be made by the most 
important of the contracting parties; but putting that aside, it 
must be remembered that. the suggestion ignores the fact that 
it requires not only a giving up of possessions, but the desertion 
of a duty both to the Church and to the people of Scotland. 
When taunted with ‘ the shrill scream of stipends in danger, 
those who are maintaining the cause of national religion and the 
sacredness of endowments, may well reply, ‘if asked to whom 
they pay this service,’ ‘ Deo immortali qui nos haec non solum a 
majoribus accipere vult sed etiam posteris prodere. Indeed, 
union would be shorn of half its charm were it not to be 
national. It would sink to a mere question of more or less 
convenience in arrangement, its moral effect would be gone, 
one of its main inducements in the mere efficient working of 
the territorial system would have disappeared, and alike to the 
adherent. of the disinherited and despoiled Church, and the 
loyal member of the other which, in 1843, bore up so proudly 
her national testimony, the associations and historic continuity 
which give soul and power to forms and institutions would be 
dead and buried. Union after disestablishment could never 
come to pass. If the resentment was long after the Disruption, 
when those who went forth voluntarily sacrificed what they 
gave up to maintain their principles, what would it be when a 
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whole ministry and a large people had been forcibly deprived 
of their possessions, and had felt their principles forcibly over- 
ridden ? 

A distinct pronouncement by the people of Scotland on this 
great issue is an essential prelude to substantial progress 
towards reunion. The formal correspondences which have 
hitherto taken place between the official bodies of the churches 
are interesting reading, though these highly diplomatic docu- 
ments, containing as they do more of the wisdom of the 
serpent thar of the guilelessness of the dove, may not be alto- 
gether edifying. Admirable as specimens of what is vulgarly 
known as ‘drawing the other fellow’s leg,’ they are still more 
eloquent as evidence that the appeal must be in the first 
instance to the Caesar of the polling-booths, and that the prac- 
tical possibility of the future is a simple and general scheme 
worked out by independent laymen, put in its broad lines 
before the people, and by the people pressed upon their cleri- 
cal leaders. The reception which was given last May by the 
ecclesiastical bodies to the temperately expressed Memorial of 
the League points to the same conclusion. It was but right 
that the newly-formed organisation should, in the first instance, 
approach all the churches to which its members belong, in- 
forming them of its existence and inviting them to take action, 
each in its own sphere, towards the great object in view. The 
action of the Free Church Assembly and United Presbyterian 
Synod is deeply to be regretted, but it may be pointed out that 
while in the former the majority was apparently very large, it 
was probably a majority that comprised all interested in Dis- 
establishment in a house of which the method of composition is 
peculiarly favourable to the clerical policy, and yet no less than 
315 members of that Assembly have not’ bowed the knee to 
Baal by committing themselves to Dr. Rainy’s motion. The 
League has, meanwhile, fulfilled its duty in addressing a 
respectful summons to the official bodies. The responsibility 
for strife is definitely placed upon the right shoulders. The 
appeal is to the people. 

If successful resistance to the Disestablishment campaign is 
the immediate and pressing duty, the development of the re- 
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construction idea is no less important. It is not an occasion for 
launching hasty and imperfect schemes, which at best can be 
nothing more than mere pilot-balloons, but it is desirable that 
suggestions should be canvassed, points of importance focussed, 
and the idea put in a more or less concrete form fully before 
the Scottish people. It may not be unprofitable, therefore, 
however imperfectly, to suggest some considerations that 
present themselves to the mind of a Free Church layman 
unfamiliar with the details of ecclesiastical work. 

The object is to combine the Establishment with 1,332 
parochial churches, and 333 other charges, a membership of 
593,393 in 1890, and funds inclusive of certain seat-rents, but 
excluding interest on capital funds, amounting to £428,558 ; 
the Free Church with 1,044 charges, a membership (including 
adherents) of 338,978 in 1890, and funds amounting to 
£653,694, and the United Presbyterian Church with 570 con- 
gregations, a membership in 1890 of 184,889, and funds 
amounting to £381,622. The funds here referred to represent 
the voluntary contributions of the churches or legacies left to 
them. There fall to be added the endowments of the Estab- 
lished Church, amounting to about £250,000, drawn in stipends 
from the teinds, £129,000 of unexhausted teinds, £17,040 of 
grant from Exchequer, £23,500 from Burgh funds and other 
local endewments, and £45,000, being the stipends of parishes 
endowed from capital raised by the church itself since 1845. 
There would also fall to be taken into account the rights 
under Trusts, such as the Baird Trust. The combination may 
be achieved in an incorporating union, or possibly, in special 
view of United Presbyterian peculiarities, in an alliance 
partaking more of the nature of federation. An incor- 
porating union would require preliminary negotiation, for 
which such a body as the Laymen’s League would 
supply a useful ‘honest broker,’ the action of Parliament 
to remove constitutional obstacles, the formal action of 
the Churches by their recognized authorities, and probably 
separate legislation to provide for and sanction practical re- 
arrangements in regard to property. It is a matter of detail 
whether the legislation requisite to obviate the constitutional 
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difficulties, which more particularly affect the Free Church, and 
that necessary to provide for the free and efficient adaptation 
of the national Church revenues to the altered conditions 
should be combined in one statute, or embodied in separate 
Acts of Parliament. I should be personally inclined to think 
that the former course had much to recommend it, but there 
are many and weighty reasons in favour of the latter. The 
subject undoubtedly divides itself into the two branches of 
constitutional adjustment and practical reorganisation. The 
practical provisions for accomplishing the work of reunion, 
must, to a large extent, be carried out independently of Parlia- 
ment, but the assistance of Parliament is necessary to authorise 
the most efficient application of Church property under national 
control, and to sanction arrangements voluntarily made by the 
Churches as to property in their own hands and control, and 
prevent them being barred by mere legal or technical ob- 
stacles. 

With this proviso, let us examine the matter somewhat more 
in detail. 

Ecclesiastical and doctrinal basis. The foundation of the edi- 
fice would be the historic ground which is common to all the 
churches, and we are fortunate in having that clearly marked. 
The basis of union would be found in the historical standards 
which all the Presbyterian Churches hold in common, subject 
to the complete recognition of the equal status of all ministers 
and sufticiency of their original admission and ordination, and 
to the right of all ministers and office-bearers to subscribe in 
future according to the formulae in use in any of the presently 
existing churches, or any formula adopted by the Church 
united in an incorporating union. 

Constitutional Legislation requisite. It is conceded that the 
constitutional and legal difficulties arise from the train of de- 
cisions pronounced by the Court of Session and House of Lords 
on questions connected with the controversy that culminated 
in the Disruption of 1843. Subsequent legislation and change 
of circumstances have to a large extent rendered these decisions 
obsolete and consigned their subject matter to the limbo of 
ancient history, while the Established Church does not place 
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upon them the same interpretation or attribute to them the 
same effect as is done by the Free Church. The doctrines they 
contain have been guarded and qualified by later judicial ut- 
terances. Be that as it may, a distinct and emphatic affirma- 
mation of the principle of the absolute independence of the 
Church Courts in matters spiritual is an essential preliminary 
to reunion. I do not see that this can be conceded in broader 
or more satisfactory terms than were proposed by Mr. Finlay in 
his Bill of 1886, which secured such extensive support from 
Free Churchmen. The first two clauses of that Bill were as 
follows :— 


‘1. It is hereby declared that by the Constitution of the Church as by 
law established on the basis of the Confession of Faith and the Presby- 
terian Church government and discipline, the Courts of the said Church 
have the sole and exclusive right to regulate, determine and decide all 
matter spiritual within the said Church, and their procedure therein, and 
regulations and decisions thereon, are hereby declared to be not subject to 
interdict, reduction, suspension, or any manner of review by any Court of 
Civil Jurisdiction. 

‘2. The expression ‘‘ matters spiritual” shall include all matters relat- 
ing to the worship, discipline and government of the said Church of Scot- 
land, and in particular all matters relating to the preaching of the Word 
of God, the administration of the Sacraments, the election, appointment 
and admission of the ministers of the said Church to the pastoral office, 
and of the other office-bearers of the said Church to their offices, and their 
suspension and deprivation therefrom, the constitution of the Courts of 
the said Church, and the admission of office-bearers to sit therein, the in- 
fliction and removal of Church censures, and generally all other spiritual 
matters.’ 


With the addition of the word ‘doctrine’ along with ‘ wor- 
ship, discipline and government, it would appear that these 
clauses absolutely cover the whole ground of the controversy 
between the Free Church and those with whom its founders 
came into conflict. Amid all the criticism and disparagement, 
which Mr, Finlay’s effort not to reunite churches but to remove 
obstacles to that achievement, encountered, it was never seen 
that those who objected to it as insufficient ever put forward 
or formulated in concise terms what would be sufficient. Will 
they do so now? To declare that it is impossible may be very 
good voluntaryism but can never be Free Church principle. 
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It is certain that an enactment such as this would have pre- 
vented the Disruption, and it cannot be denied that it would 
have been hailed by the great names of the Free Church as 
offering that ‘ opportunity in God’s good Providence’ on the 
the occurrence of which they bound themselves to ‘strive by 
all lawful means’ for the restitution of the valued privileges 
they had been obliged to forego, and the reconstruction of 
the national organisation they had reluctantly sacrificed. 

It would be desirable that the subsidiary clauses proposed 
by Mr. Finlay should also become law, and in particular that 
the power to erect and disjoin parishes qguoad sacra, and to 
erect parishes without territorial districts, should be wholly 
transferred to the Church Courts. Apart from its bearing on 
what was perhaps the most critically constitutional question 
agitated at the time of the Disruption, this would be likely to 
prove of the utmost value in adjusting the local reorganisation 
of church accommodation. The alterations of the boundaries 
of parishes made by the Boundary Commissioners under the 
provisions of the Local Government Act of 1889 have already 
introduced a difference between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
parish. It would, it is conceived, avoid complications if the 
principle were at once adopted that the Church Courts should 
fix the ecclesiastical parish, with provision against imposing 
any additional burden on individuals by the transfer of land 
from one parish to another. The Church Courts and the public 
authority, vested with the administration of the teinds, would 
act wisely if they laid down a broad and definite rule that, 
except in very exceptional circumstances, the boundaries of 
the civil should also be the boundaries of the ecclesiastical 
parish. 

Such an enactment would clear away the constitutional 
difficulties and leave the road free for the churches to unite 
without sacrifice of honour or principle. Let us assume that 
the will as well as the way are found to exist, that Disestab- 
lishment has by a distinct pronouncement of the Scottish peo- 
ple been turned out of the field of practical politics, that Dr. 
Rainy has been definitely disillusionized as to the ‘sufficient 
uumber,’ and that the United Presbyterian Synod, while 
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retaining a theoretical preference for pure voluntaryism, such 
as some Englishmen have for a republic, and some Frenchmen 
for the White Flag, is yet prepared, upon considerations of 
Christian policy, to co-operate and combine with its neighbours, 
and let us ask how would an incorporating union be most 
efficiently gone about? The natural course would be for each 
of the Assemblies and the Synod to appoint an equal repre- 
sentation to a Joint Committee of practical men, who would 
be entrusted with the duty of deciding the conditions and 
devising practical readjustments, to be afterwards finally 
accepted and passed by the Supreme Courts. We need not 
concern ourselves as to the settlement of representation in the 
higher courts of the church, or discuss details as to the com- 
bination of this or that Committee or agency doing similar 
work, and the amalgamation, for example, of the Foreign 
Missions of the churches, The least consideration will estab- 
lish what a diminution of friction, what an economy of 
resources, what increased efficiency of organisation, and what 
a developed motive power of Christian enthusiasm would be 
gained by giving full play in religious work to the great law 
of consolidation which operates increasingly in secular civilisa- 
tion. There are many rearrangements that would come about 
gradually and of their own weight and ‘not with observation,’ 
but the most important question is the assimilation to the 
enlarged conditions of the old parochial system, and the most 
satisfactory reorganisation of all available resources for the 
primary duty of supporting the Scottish ministry, and meeting 
the real needs of the Scottish people. 

Practical reorganization. There is no doubt that the aid of 
Parliament is necessary to admit of the fullest and most satis- 
factory reorganisation being carried out, but there may be 
many alternatives as to the degree of interference with existing 
conditions and agencies which is desirable. It has, for 
example, been proposed that the teinds should be bought up 
and converted into consols, and transferred out and out to 
trustees for the church, a course which may have many prac- 
tical conveniences to recommend it, but is liable to objection 
on grounds of principle. It is not required by any doctrine of 
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the Free Church, which never had any objection to State con- 
trol of temporalities, and it may be argued that it innovates 
upon the tenure and character of the ancient national provision 
for religion. The action of the State at the Reformation was 
justifiable on the ground that the ancient provision for religious 
ordinances was being mal-administered, and that the additional 
property accumulated .in the hands of the church was 
grossly excessive, and was indeed only nominally religious. 
The State, as trustee for the people, changed the adminstra- 
tors of the ancient provision, and it reduced the excess of 
later accumulations. It has always exercised the right, 
not of confiscation or of diversion, but of supervision 
and ultimate control, in reference to the original gifts and 
parochial resources for the service of religion. It would com- 
mit an act of violence and wrong if it arbitrarily confiscated 
and diverted them to secular purposes, but there is also some- 
thing to be said for the contention that it would not be acting 
in accordance with its duty to its subjects if it absolutely sur- 
rendered all supervision, and irredeemably handed over the 
national religious endowments to a body that might be in an 
overwhelming majority to day, but in the next generation in 
a miserable minority, which might have ceased to be a 
national church in all but the name, or might even have 
severed its connection with the State. To face the risk of 
this would, no doubt, be a less evil than confiscation to secular 
purposes, but there is no necessity to incur the danger of 
either. The national endowments of the present Established 
Church can be made perfectly available as the guaranteed 
basis of an ample and well-proportioned provision for religious 
ordinances in every corner of the realm, without infringing in 
any degree upon their tenure and their character, and indeed 
with practically no disturbance of the institutions and princi- 
ples which at present regulate their administration. If it were 
thought desirable the Court of Teinds might be left untouched 
and only endowed with wider powers and freer discretion in 
the exercise of its functions. But without prejudice to any 
principle presently acted upon, we should recommend a bolder 
course and more comprehensive policy. The Teind Court is 
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an antiquated and yet scarcely venerable institution. It does 
not go back two centuries, and the time cannot be far distant 
when chalders, and firlots, and bolls, will follow knaveships, 
and multures, and sequels, to the region where the latter 
repose in company with oxgangs and davochs and carucates, 
The Judges sit as Lords Commissioners of Teinds, and in the 
history of teinds the most important chapters are filled by the 
proceedings of Commissions. The functions fulfilled, and 
indeed the larger duties required, are administrative, would be 
better undertaken by, and for some years would fully occupy 
the hands of a strong Commission. Why should not the 
Legislature arrange for a general and satisfactory handling of 
the temporalities of the Church’ by provision for the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission with large powers and broad 
instructions ? 

There should be transferred to the Commission the whole 
powers presently vested in the Court of Session as Commis- 
sioners for the plantation of kirks and valuation of teinds, 
except those otherwise transferred to the church courts. It 
should receive full powers to assign the temporalities (with 
due regard to existing rights and the law affecting teinds) in 
conformity with arrangements as to parishes made by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and to apply the national ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues to the efficient service of religion upon the paro- 
chial basis throughout the country, and also to approve and 
confirm arrangements by parochial heritors, either with the 
kirk-sessions of their parishes or a central authority of the 
Church for the undertaking by these bodies of the charge, 
maintenance, and renewal of all ecclesiastical buildings. The 
Commission should be empowered to advise with representa- 
tives of the Joint-Committee of the Churches, and of all con- 
gregations affected by particular arrangements, and should be 
distinctly instructed to have regard to the recommendations 
of the Joint-Committee, and to the endowments otherwise 
available from private benevolence, or from a general susten- 
tation fund in their allocation of stipend and other manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical property. Subject to this, it should be 
invested with the fullest discretionary power to apply the 
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available teinds of any parish either to the maintenance of a 
first charge in the parish, or to providing a guaranteed equal 
dividend in aid of the stipends of every church within the 
parish, The Act defining the powers and duties of the Com- 
missioners should also contain a provision to the effect that 
arrangements voluntarily made by the churches directed to 
consolidate and render more efficient the provision for the 
religious wants of the people, should be effectual notwith- 
standing any expression inconsistent therewith in the terms or 
titles on which the property concerned was held, provided 
that this should not be construed as authorising a change of 
the general purposes for which it had been given or 
bequeathed, or as affecting the existing law as to the tenure 
of property by non-Established Churches. The grant from 
Exchequer might be discontinued with the voluntary assent 
of the church, or superseded by the assignment to the Com- 
mission of old church property to an equivalent amount 
presently vested in the Crown. This would get rid of the 
last fragment of a fiction of anybody being taxed for the 
support of a church to which he does not belong. The 
ecclesiastical assessments, which have formed a grievance in 
the case of feuars, should also be at once dealt with, and 
disposed of by legislation, and a measure for the valuation 
and commutation of teinds would form a useful, though not 
pressing, and by no means essential, complement of a broad 
and comprehensive scheme. 

There is no difficulty in finding a constitutional basis on 
which to unite, no variation of principle or constitution which 
would place a bar of any magnitude in the way of an ecclesi- 
astical union of the Established, the Free, and the United 
Presbyterian Churches. ‘I'he difficulty is in the will, not in the 
means or method. It is well not to under-rate difficulties of 
detail, but difficulties only exist for practical men in order to 
be overcome. It would not be easy to exaggerate the practical 
benefits within reach if a joint Committee of business men, in 
intimate association with our church statesmen, were collected 
round a table, vested with large powers by their churches, and 
assured of the thorough co-operation of the power of the State. 

XIX, 13 
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Imagine them taking a comprehensive view of the whole ec- 
clesiastical resources of Scotland, and considering—1, the 
teinds of each parish ; 2, the burgh funds and ancient local en- 
dowments; 3, the glebes, and any other national or statutory 
provision; 4, the endowments of quoad sacra parishes; 5, all 
other existing endowments and trusts for endowment connected 
with any of the churches; 6, a sustentation fund supplement- 
ing the parochial resources; and 7, all other property held by 
the churches. Think what a change there would be in every 
corner of the land were a broad system of consolidation worked 
out with the free consent of all congregations affected; if those 
who had been competitors became colleagues, if vacancies 
were left unfilled where two churches were unnecessary, and 
the superfluous establishments transferred to localities in cry- 
ing need of church extension. It would not be long before a 
large and liberal system of honourable superannuation for 
those who had laboured long in the ministry was devised, arid 
surely if a system of national insurance or old age pensions be 
good for the nation, a similar principle might be applied in a 
more limited sphere with great benefit to all ministers and not 
a little to many congregations. The general principle to guide 
the policy of such a committee should we think. be found in 
the resolve to provide a minimum stipend to every parish,and— 
what would be most satisfactory—to every congregation in the 
parish out of the teinds. It may be argued that this would be 
comparatively small. No doubt it would, but it would be cer- 
tain. And where is the man of fluctuating or precarious in- 
come, however large and promising, who does not appreciate 
having a solid and assured moiety on which he can depend? 
lt would be specially valuable in the poorer districts of the 
country. It would be supplemented by other endowments, 
general or local, as their conditions permitted, by a dividend 
from the central Sustentation Fund, and by local contributions, 
such as are made in many congregations at present in the 
Free Church. Such an arrangement would, it is conceived, 
combine the advantages both of the territorial and the volun- 
tary system. Every parishioner would feel that the church was 
a parish church in which his right was vested and indefeasible, 
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endowed of old for ‘the advantage of the people.’ The sup- 
plementary Sustentation Fund would be necessary and would 
stimulate the Christian liberality and fellow feeling of the 
whole country, and individual and local generosity would have 
free scope for its beneficent action. ‘Systematic giving’ would 
be stimulated by judicious and systematic administration. The 
generous suggestion of Dr. Charteris would receive practical 
effect, while there would be no absolute necessity for any in- 
terference with life-interests. There is no need for advocating 
any interference with life-interests, for the coming into opera- 
tion of a general system might well be gradual. At the same 
time provision should be made for accelerating the adoption of 
the reformed system wherever this could be done by general 
consent. It would be a mere matter of detail whether a 
present parochial minister should consent to the assignment of 
so many chalders, as the indefeasible basis of endowment for 
the second charge in the parish, receiving on the other hand 
an equivalent or increased grant from consolidated endow- 
ments, and a well organised Sustentation Fund. But we 
should welcome and advocate anything that tended to draw 
the various ministers closer together and had the appearance 
of more completely and emphatically assimilating and consoli- 
dating their interests and position. 

A great opportunity of administrative ecclesiastical reform 
is offered to the churches; a unique occasion for enormously 
improving the social relations of Scotsmen and Scotswomen 
in every town and village and couutry-district, from the Solway 
shore to the Pentland Firth, and even to the utmost isles that 
look northward to the miduight sun, may yet be open to us. 
These are considerations not to be despised by the most hard- 
headed and unenthusiastic of a practical people, but Scotsmen 
have the privilege of sentiment as well as sense, It would not 
be easy to express the tide of feelings in the heart of any true 
son of ‘ our ancient mother Caledonia, truly imbued with the 
spirit of the Scottish past, realizing how intimately national 
life and church activity have blended and been interwoven 
throughout our history, and anxious yet confident for its com- 
ing chapters, to whom it was given to recall the journeys of 
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Columba, the saintly influence of Queen Margaret, the days of 
the Reformation, the Revolution settlement, the fateful exodus 
of the Erskines and of Gillespie, and the grave procession of 
1843, as he watched the meeting once more in a General 
Assembly of a ‘ universal kirk’ of Scotland, of those who had 
been long divided, and set over against each other, but were 
again all alike united, national and free. 

If the obstacles are meanwhile too great to hold out much 
hope of realizing this devout imagination, if pride and pre- 
judice and an existing ‘vast mass of material interests,’ pre- 
clude negotiation for an incorporating union, is there yet 
nothing that can be done? If the United Presbyterian Church 
is so deeply wedded to the doctrine of voluntaryism that it 
will not come into full union without feeling that it is lowering 
its flag, must all hope of better relations be abandoned? The 
inherent vice of our Scottish character, a vice closely akin to 
its native strength, has been the determination not merely to 
keep our own, but to force it on our neighbours. We once 
resolved to put that mighty England that had just emerged 
from the ‘spacious times of great Elizabeth’ into the strait 
waistcoat of the Solemn League and Covenant, with the result 
that Scotland for the first time, after a national struggle, ‘lay at 
the proud foot of a conqueror,’ that ‘the Sectarians’ turned 
out the General Assembly of the Kirk as they had done the 
Commons of England, and that the pendulum swung violently 
back to initiate a period of moral license, to produce a clear 
dividing line which never before existed between Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian in Scotland, and to jeopardize at once both 
loyalty and liberty in Britain. Is there no lesson to be learnt 
from the past? Is it impossible to preserve one’s own identity 
and peculiarities without destroying the dearest rights and 
privileges of a neighbour? Is there no means of completely 
obviating the sentiment of clerical social inequality, of 
thoroughly popularizing the National Recognition of Religion, 
and of advancing practical harmonious relations between the 
various Presbyterian bodies throughout the -country, which 
could be carried through without requiring from a single 
sensitive United Presbyterian the giving up of anything he re- 
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gards as distinctive, either in the tenets or the practice of his 
Church? Is a Federal Union an absolutely impracticable idea? 

Those who have taken part in the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cils should surely be able to co-operate more fully in joint-work 
within the borders of Scotland. The United Presbyterian who 
values religious education in the public school, cannot take 
logical objection to the recognition by the State of the 
religious element in the life of the country. The church to 
which he belongs is not identified with any traditions of the 
Ten Years’ Conflict, and it shares the heritage of an older 
history with its sisters. Might it not recognize the proportion 
it actually bears to the rest of Scotland, and according respect 
to the sincere convictions and principles of those who are more 
numerous, co-operate in devising arrangements, which would 
give it the same status and interests, and yet leave it absolutely 
free to continue its own methods and to practise its special 
doctrine as to the support of the ministry ? 

In the case of the Free Church, the constitutional legislation 
desiderated as a preliminary to an incorporating union, seems 
equally desirable as a prelude to one upon a federal basis, But 
were that once supplied, to unite becomes the duty of Free 
Churchmen, not merely as Christians seeking to avoid the sin 
of schism, but as loyal sons of their own church, imbued with 
her principles, and proud of her national testimony. The Free 
Church was a Protesting as well as a Free Church, but were 
her protest effectual, her duty would again be clear. To the 
Established Church of to-day a federal union would mean no 
sacrifice of position or surrender of duty. To all of them it 
would be a cautious and guarded step upon a road that would 
insensibly and inevitably conduct them to national unity. 

A Federal Union would have the advantage that it would be 
wholly the work of the Churches themselves. The sole function 
of the State in regard to it would be to assist. in removing 
obstacles, to sanction, and to recognize. The history of political 
development and of national growth is the according of official 
recognition to classes and to forces that have made their own 
way so far, and have grown up to capacity since the frame of 
our institutions was last recast, The State lengthens its cords 
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and strengthens its stays, as time requires, and receives into her 
councils in turn the ten-pounder householder, the artizan, and 
the agricultural labourer. The State would not be false but 
faithful to the original conception, not innovating but recurring 
to the old constitution of the country, were it to make the National 
Church of to-day as comprehensive, in the circumstances of the 
time as was the Church of the Revolution Settlement, by the 
frank recognition of all the Presbyterian bodies, as forming in 
reality one Church and equally entitled to official acknowledge- 
ment. To realize facts, and to make constitutional arrangements 
conform to them, is the essence of judicious statesmanship. 
There would be recognition of important facts in the preamble 
of an Act of Parliament couched somewhat as follows :—‘ That 
whereas closer relations between the various Churches in Scotland 
generally adhering to the Confession of Faith and other standards 
of the Church of Scotland and to the Presbyterian form of 
Church government and discipline, are desirable, and will be pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the people of Scotland.’ There 
would be wisdom in a provisional sanction to arrangements for a 
Federal Union between the Church of Scotland, as presently by 
law established, and all or any of the other Presbyterian Churches, 
and the enactment that upon any of these Churches intimating 
its adherence to a Federal Union, its ministers should have in all 
respects the same status and privileges as those of the Church of 
Scotland as presently established, that the Churches so entering 
into federal relations should be regarded in future for all public 
purposes as one united Church of Scotland, that all com- 
munications addressed by Her Majesty the Queen to the Church 
of Scotland should be held as addressed to the federated Church, 
and that the expression the Church of Scotland in all future 
Acts of Parliament, except where otherwise expressly provided, 
should be read and understood as applying to the federated 
Church. There should be a saving clause making it clear that 
the enactment applied only to establishment and not to endow- 
ment, and conferred no right to stipend or any other patrimonial 
interest or right presently connected with the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland as presently by law established. 

Such an idea may be novel, but the times are new, and the 
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situation requires freer handling than old precedents supply. It 
is less revolutionary than Disestablishment and Disendowment ; 
it would at anyrate be a fair offer to all. It would, it is con- 
ceived, be in accord with the spirit of modern legislation, which, 
takes up, assists and supplements the voluntary schools in Eng- 
land, and may ere long reinforce the benevolent organisation of 
our friendly societies by Governinent action in the sphere of 
national insurance. 

It would, it is thought, rapidly promote a desire for closer 
unity, and encourage the spirit calculated to bring this about, by 
facilitating the solution of some present difficulties. The 
position of the Theological Faculty in our national universities, 
the field of selection for professorships, for army chaplaincies, 
and for other functions of a religious character associated with 
the Government, would at once assume a different aspect. 
Why should not the Universities and the Colleges of the present 
non-Established Churches assume to each other somewhat of the 
relations in other Faculties of the professorial chair, and the 
extra-mural teaching? Or might not Edinburgh take a leaf 
from the book of Aberdeen, and as King’s College accepted all 
the Arts Students and sent the Faculty of Medicine to the 
foundation of the old Earl Marischal, place a united and enlarged 
Faculty of Divinity at the Head of the Mound, as she has 
already located the votaries of Adsculapius upon the Meadow- 
Walk? 

All that is necessary from outside for a Federal Union is a 
complete recognition of equal status and national standing. This 
might, however, be accompanied with advantage by special pro- 
visions providing for the consolidation of congregations, conferring 
power on the Teind Court to make a suitable disposition of the 
Teinds in these circumstances, conferring the full rights of a 
parish minister on any minister of another Church, who in virtue 
of any such arrangement should become minister of a Parish 
Church, and providing that any minister of the present Estab- 
lished Church similarly acquiring right to sit in the courts of 
another Church, should in no way prejudice his rights as a 
minister of the Church as presently established. 

There may yet be in present circumstances a third alternative, 
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less ambi ious but more practical than either of these that have 
been canvassed. If a Federal alliance would undoubtedly intro- 
duce to a closer connection, may it not be possible to reach that 
height by a still more gradual ascent? If the prejudices of 
Church courts, and the embarrassments of ‘ material interests’ 
prohibit in the meantime union on the grand scale, may not the 
practical disadvantages of the situation be reduced, the relations 
of the churches improved piecemeal, and some progress made in 
a more humble manner? The real local problems it is desired 
to solve consist in the multiplication of churches, and the 
friction of competing congregations. In the Highlands of Scot- 
land they present themselves in a peculiarly bald and obtrusive 
form. There are endowed parish churches with empty benches 
and worthy men going to seed; large congregations and earnest 
ministers subsisting on the contributions of the Lowlands. Yet 
these large congregations and many of their ministers hold with 
truly Highland fidelity to the honoured principle of the recogni- 
tion of religion by the State, to the duty of Government to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of the people, and to the inviola- 
bility of their claim as the people of the Highlands, to the bene- 
fit of the endowments for religious purposes. The position in 
which they find themselves is irksome and humiliating. If they 
refuse to join in a crusade contrary to the principles to which 
they have proved their attachment, or if they differ with their 
southern brethern on matters of creed or doctrine, and the springy 
step of the Highlander fails to keep time with the swinging 
tread of German criticism, they are threatened with mutterings 
that to bring the Highlander to reason the subscriptions to the 
Sustentation Fund should be stopped. Probably these are, as such 
intimations generally are, mere passing explosions of individual 
impatience, but the steady pressure of official circles upon men 
who cannot be absolutely independent is a more serious and a 
real thing. It is not a healthy state of things, that one district 
of the country should be dependent upon others, that a minority 
of a church with well defined convictions should be at the 
financial mercy of a majority holding different opinions, 
and that, concurrently with this, revenues set aside of old for 


the very purpose of providing for the wants of such a district, 
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should be inaccessible to its people without violence to 
their convictions, and should in fact be running to waste. 
The Highlands have been specially mentioned because they 
exhibit in a peculiarly aggravated form the evils of existing divi- 
sions, but there is room for large if not equal improvement in 
other parts of the country. There is no need for advocating 
special legislation for one side of the Highland line, but there is 
much need for affording every district of the country the oppor- 
tunity of bettering its ecclesiastical arrangements. May it not 
be possible, if larger schemes are premature, and Assemblies will 
still do nothing but frown defiance at each other, to facilitate 
local consolidation, and to build up from the parish? Here 
again Parliamentary sanction would be required in order to secure 
the fullest benefit for local action. The constitutional legislation 
would still be necessary, and would require to be supplemented 
by some additional provision for an adjustment of temporalities. 
The statement of the legislature’s object was previously thrown 
into the form of a preamble to a statute. The same may be tried 
again, and the idea now in view perhaps formulated thus :— 
‘ Whereas in many parts of Scotland there is a desire on the part 
of congregations both within and without the present Established 
Church, to unite for the more efficient provision of religious or- 
dinances to the people, and whereas if sanction were given to 
such unions, the existing parochial funds applicable to the main- 
tenance of the Christian ministry would be more usefully em- 
ployed, and great benefits conferred upon the people.’ It might 
be enacted that should any congregation of a Parish Church 
nnite with a neighbouring congregation belonging to another 
Presbyterian body, the Court of Teinds should have power to 
make any necessary arrangement, and that without prejudice to 
their connection with other churches the united congregations 
and ministers of such, should have all the rights and privileges 
recognised by law as belonging to parochial charges and minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland. It may seem a strange sugges- 
tion that a minister and a congregation should belong to two 
churches, but why not? There is no incompatibility of creed or 
standards ; each constituent of the union would bring its own 
privileges with it. Such congregations would form a most use- 
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ful link between the two great Assemblies, and as such unions 
increased these courts would more and more approximate in char- 
acter and policy, apart altogether from the moral influence pro- 
duced by the new departure. 

The preceding ideas have been put forward, not withany intention 
of exhausting the methods by which a satisfactory conclusion may be 
reached, or of submitting them as more than suggestions which may 
so far clear the way to the elucidation of a question of some com- 
plexity and much gravity. Difficult as the subject is, it must receive 
patient consideration if the principle of national religion is to be 
maintained in Scotland. In the politics of to-day there is no 
status quo ante bellum. A purely negative policy becomes more 
and more rare upon any question that agitates the public mind. 
The defenders of national religion may win a great victory at the 
polls on the first occasion, but they can only hold the ground 
afterwards if they fortify their position, and make the best use of 
the respite that the repulse of the assailants confers. Let the 
battle be fought with all the energy that can be evoked, but let 
it be remembered that the chief value of a great success is to 
secure time to render the position impregnable. I do not 
underrate the difficulty of the task. Haud ignarus sum how 
great are the prejudices to be overcome on both sides. They 
may well seem indeed at present to be insuperable. But to the 
Established Churchman the appeal may be made: You can lose 
nothing and must gain much by making the national church 
most comprehensively national. The best insurance against 
sectarian hostility is to obviate the existence of sectarianism ; 
the surest defence against the enmity of secular politicians is to 
unite the Christian people of Scotland. To the Free Church- 
man it may be urged: Yours was a grand ideal; will you thrust 
away the opportunity of realizing it? Since you parted with it in 
1843, the Established Church has entered on a new career of active 
work and spiritual zeal: the ordinary parish minister of to-day 
is very different from the typical ‘ moderate’ of half-a-century 
ago. To the United Presbyterian the invocation must be in the 
name of Christian unity, of Scottish patriotism, and of practical 
advantage. To all alike must the reproach be addressed: Is it a 
time to be contending one with another when the barbarians are 
at the gates ? A Free Caurcu Layman. 
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ArT. X.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU (November, ng es Ay first of 
these two numbers brings its readers an abundance of excel- 
lent, most interesting, and most varied matter. The seventieth 
birthday of the well-known scientist, Rudolf Virchow, is com- 
memorated in a lengthy article which affords a clear and strik- 
ing picture of his life, work, and character.—Professor Gustav 
Cohn, of Géttingen, contributes an important paper, in which 
he develops his views with regard to a reform of the Exchange. 
—Herr Arthur Milchoefer, drawing on his own wide research, 
gives in the article ‘Attica and its present Inhabitants,’ a pic- 
turesque sketch of the classic peninsula, and by the introduc- 
tion of numerous references to, and illustrations from, its past 
history, has produced a charming essay which appeals to the 
student of ancient no less than to that of modern civilisation. 
—Herr Paul Giissfeldt brings his ‘Winterreise im Hochge- 
birge’ to a close—a sketch which has for its interesting 
subject his advcntures during his winter ascents of Alpine 
peaks.—An excellent literary sketch is contributed by Herr 
Adolf Frey. It is devoted to the well-known Swiss writer 
Gottfried Keller.—Lighter literature is represented by ‘ Angela 
Borgia,’ a story from the pen of Herr Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
—The remaining contributions to a capital number are: ‘ Aus 
Karl Friedrich Reinhard’s Leben,’ by W. Lang; ‘ Felix Men- 
delssohn.’ ‘ Bartholdy in Weimar’; and ‘Max Duncker,’ con- 
tributed by Herr E. Egelhaaf——In the December part, Herr 
Heinrich Brugsch, whose name is a guarantee of excellence, 
gives a description of the antiquarian treasures contained in 
the Museum of Gizeh.—No less attractive for the general 
reader is the paper which Professor Arendt devotes to a sketch 
of Chinese life and manners, with special reference to the posi- 
tion held by women both at home and in society. The article 
has the merit of being based upon the author’s personal ex- 
perience of the country.—Herr W. Lang continues the sketch 
‘Aus Carl Friedrich Reivhard’s Leben.’ This instalment deals 
particularly with the relations between Reinhard and Goethe, 
whose acquaintance ke made at Carlsbad in 1807.—F or British 
and American readers, a contribution of special interest is the 
sketch which Herr Schénbach gives of James Russell Lowell. 
—A notable literary essay is that which Frau Lina Frey de- 
votes to a critical examination of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s 
poems.—Noticeable, too, are: ‘ Vohlthaitige und Wohltuende 
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Frauen’; ‘Deutsche Goldschmiede-Werke des sechszehnten 
Jahrhunderts’; and ‘ Franzésische Politiker und Moralisten des 
19ten Jahrhunderts.’ 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFTE (November, December).— 
Amongst the most important contribution to the November 
art may be mentioned the article in which Herr Arthur Milch- 
Leste gives an account of the work done by Schliemann, and 
indicates the immense importance of the discoveries due to 
him. A series of excellent illustrations add materially to the 
interest and the value of a most able sketch.—The contribu- 
tion signed by Herr Oskar Vie appeals to a more limited circle 
of readers. It deals with the chorus as utilised by Wagner in 
his operas.—Bayreuth is the town chosen this time for the sub- 
ject of one of those descriptive sketches which are amongst 
the notable features of this periodical. Here, too, abundant 
illustrations accompany the text.—Important as throwing a 
side-light on the history of German Society at the smaller 
Courts, and attractive for its own literary excellence is the 
sketch entitled ‘ Weimars Gesellschaft und das Chaos.'.—T wo 
excellent stories ‘Romeo und Julie am Pregel,’ and «Irene von 
Schestedt,—the latter a charming historical romance—supply 
excellent reading for those who look to the lighter literature 
of the Hefte for their enjoyment. This special branch is, how- 
ever, more fully represented in the December number. — In the 
first place, there is a continuation of the first of the two novel- 
ettes mentioned above. In addition to this, Herr Heinrich Noé 
has a charming little sketch ‘ Ein Hof-Amphibiolog,’ and Frau 
von Schwatzkoppen contributes ‘ Baby.—Finally, another lady, 
Frau von Preuschen, closes the list with ‘In der Pulvermiihle.’ 
—Of the more serious articles, the first in the table of contents, 
and perhaps, too, in general interest, is the historical paper de- 
voted to the Queen of Westphalia—the wife of Jerome Napo- 
leon.—Leopold Mozart, the great composer’s father, is the 
subject of a readable sketch by Herr von Winterfeld.—A short 
but instructive contribution to popular botany is made by Herr 
Julius Blane, who explains the falling of the leaves in autumn. 
—‘ Moderne Heilmittel, in which Herr Ahlgreen gives an ac- 
count of the various substances which science has turned to 
use for curative purposes, is instructive so far as it goes, but 
unfortunately it does not go very far, the whole being included 
in less than five pages.—A further instalment, profusely illus- 
trated, of Herr Eduard Zetsche’s ‘The Environs of Vienna, 
and a scientific paper explanatory of the process by which the 
poor developed by the Neckar has been utilised at the Frank- 
urt Electrical Exhibition, close a number of more than aver- 
age excellence. 
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THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRriTIKEN (Zweites Heft, 
1892).—The articles in this number are all short, and the 
list of them is consequently longer. Herr Pfarrer Karl Marti, 
who combines the offices of the ministry in Muttenz and of 
Privat-Docent in Basle, furnishes the first of ‘ Two Studies’ on 
Zachariah. This one is on the origin of the ‘Satan’ of Zacha- 
riah iii, This subject has engaged the attention of many 
exegetes, and, as usual, various conjectures and opinions have 
been hazarded and defended with more or less learning and con- 
fidence. The author of this ‘Study’ goes carefully over these, 
and the arguments by which they have been supported, and 
shows wherein they fail to commend themselves to his judg- 
ment. He has grave objections to the derivation of Satan from 
the influence of the Persian religion, and equally grave against his 
being a transformation of the se’ir or ‘satyr’ of the ancient popu- 
lar faith. He examines minutely the character and office of the 
Satan of Zachariah, of Job, etc., and comes to the conclusion 
that he is in Zachariah, who was the first to use the term in this 
way, a personification of the idea, taking origin in the pre-exilic, 
and intensifying during the exilic period, that God could not, if 
He acted in strict accordance with justice, restore Judah or Israel 
to her ancient position and privileges, or fulfil His conditional 
promises to her, seeing she had been and was still guilty of grave 
sins against Him and His law. Joshua, in his ‘filthy garments,’ 
represents Israel or Judah, and the vision is intended to show 
that, though such charges might still and justly be levelled 
against her, it was God’s will that she should be restored to the 
land, and that the temple should be rebuilt. The ‘Study’ is 
one which will take rank as one of the ablest that has yet 
appeared on this intricate and somewhat perplexing problem.— 
The second article in this number is also extremely interesting 
and important. It is on the composition of the synoptic speeches 
regarding Christ’s return (Wiederkunftsrede), and is by Pro- 
fessor J. Weiss of Gottingen. He analysis and compares these 
very carefully, examines the traditions bearing on their theme, 
and seeks to determine their earliest forms, or the sources from 
which the Evangelists took their information.—The other 4 
are ‘Kine Quellenspur in der Apostelgeschichte,’ by Hans Hin- 
rich Wendt ; ‘ Luthers ‘l'aufbiichlein von 1523,’ by Professor H. 
Hering ; ‘Poreuou kata mesémbrian’ (Acts viii. 26) by Prof. 
Nestle; ‘ Lutherbeitriige’ and ‘Das Rechtsbuch der Abessinier,’ 
by Dr. Bachmann. 


RUSSIA. 


Voprost PuinosopHit 1 PsycHo.oet, (QuEsTIONS, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND PsYCHOLOGICAL), opens No. 5 of its second year 
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with an interesting discussion on Comte, the Positive Philosophy 
and the Unity of Science. We have added Comte’s name to 
title of the article, because there are some interesting statements 
about the great Coryphaeus of the Positive Philosophy. This 
article is the first published part of a work by the author, M. B. 
N. Tchicherin, written for a prize proposed by D. A. Stolypin, 
and to which one half of the prize has been adjudged. Other 
arts of the work possessing philosophical interest will appear in 
the ‘Questions.’ The author holds that Comte alone put the 
question as to experimental science versus metaphysics, on its 
present footing. The adherent of experience, he rejected meta- 
physics as an empty play of words, destitute of all possible 
foundation, and incapable of making clear the signification of 
phenomena; while on the other hand, the defenders of meta- 
physics have not been slow to show the logical incapability or 
insufficiency of pure empiricism. While Comte held that his 
method was the only one capable of setting forth positive 
knowledge and scientific truth, other thinkers, not only his 
opponents, but those following the same direction, as ¢.g. 
Herbert Spencer, have asseverated that Comte has expounded 
no new truth to the world, but only repeated that which had 
already been spoken before his day, by experientalists, and 
admitted in the circle of the natural sciences. The author 
cannot, however, agree with this. He holds that there were 
experientalists before Comte, but no one, either before or after 
him, has so endeavoured to bind together the two sides of 
scientific knowledge, so as to unfold its proper theory and exposi- 
tion, or, as we may take it, its method. Comte has alone shown 
the right way, which if men had followed, we should have 
escaped the fantastical exhibitions of so called Positive philosophy, 
such as we have in the Logic of Mill, the philosophical system 
of Herbert Spencer, or the absurdities of Schellingism. This is 
pretty strong, yet the author admits that even Homer sometimes 
nods! There are considerable lacunae even in the system of 
Comte. He admits that the three periods, the theological, the 
metaphysical, and the positive are not beyond criticism, that 
even the natural sciences,—such as Chemistry in the doctrines 
of Atomism,—have shown a tendency to walk in forbidden 
paths, and fall into metaphysical ground. In order, appa- 
rently, to give the old metaphysics as wide a berth as 
— M. Tchicherin admits that there is nothing equiva- 
ent to logic or psychology in Comte’s system, and that 


practically, he avoided having all dealing with the human mind 
as a subject of knowledge. Mill tried to fill up the gap, but 
only to shew how insufficient was the foundation, for his point of 
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view. Another form in which modern science has gone contrary 
to Comte’s view is in regard to the conservation of Energy. 
This the author holds to be purely metaphysical. Finally, M. 
Tchicherin shows that Comte’s law, of proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, in his description of the natural scientific 
process, will not hold good. He shews that Comte manifested 
that in dealing with terms like general, common, or simple and 
abstract. He was not beyond the weakness of other men. 
Comte’s fondness for mathematics led him into contradictions, as 
when he declared that it was from mathematics, that he 
received his method, forgetting, or apparently not aware, 
that mathematics follow a purely deductive method, and 
that the proper method of the natural sciences is inductive. 
On this article follows a very long but interesting one on the 
‘Philosophy of the Christian Theocracy of the Fifth Century,’ 
by a new writer, Prince E. H. Trubetskoe, which enters 
somewhat on the territory of Church History. He begins with 
a description of the state of the Roman Empire in the fifth 
century, which he describes as the dividing period, which lies 
between the ancient world and the middle ages. He points out 
the peculiar condition in which the Roman Empire was then 
situated. The Emperor, after adopting Christianity, found the 
two halves of the Empire in a curiously contradictory position. 
He had learnt that the young and vigorous Christian society, 
which was growing up around him, was well nigh the only means 
of which he could avail himself, for strengthening the imperial 
power already far gone in senility, and decaying in a great 
variety of ways. In the East, where the Christians were in a 
majority, and where the new capital of the Empire had been 
placed, the Emperor found that the most successful way of securiug 
his authority, was to take upon himself the office of Head of the 
Church. Yet even this was attended by difficulties. The 
temporal and spiritual powers were mixed up together; and 
heresy and orthodoxy became questions of state policy. It was 
found to be difficult to be a loyal subject, without knowing and 
adopting the peculiar dogmas, which were in favour at Court. 
The monophysitical doctrines, which were then discussed, as to the 
substance of the persons of the Godhead, and the equality of the 
Holy Spirit, were a sore trial to the would-be loyal subjects of the 
emperor. In the western part of the empire, at Rome, matters were 
entirely different. There, the majority and especially the senate, 
were still heathen. One of the leading legal principles at Rome, 
was the divinity of the Emperor. He could not therefore show 
himself at Rome, without receiving from his heathen subjects, a 
form of homage, which filled the minds of his Christian subjects 
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with horror. At Rome, moreover, the large and powerful 
Christian minority had already a head in the Bishop of Rome, 
then increasing in power, and indeed, so far as Christianity was 
concerned, occupying the place of Emperor, and whose services, 
the Emperor was yet glad to avail himself of, without, at the 
same time desiring to alienate from himself his heathen subject. 
On the whole, the Christian Emperors found it expedient to keep 
at a distance from Rome. After depicting the state of the 
empire, the author takes up the history of a great personage, 
who then appeared, and who did much to mould the future of 
the Church, both as to its polity, and the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. This was Aurelius Augustinus, commonly 
called Saint Augustine. We have a lengthened description 
of his life and character and position, which is, moreover, 
to be continued, in a future number.—The next article, 
in order, is the continuation of M. Wentzel’s article, ‘On 
the Morality of Life, and the Free Ideal,’ of which there 
was some account given in our last summary. Having 
described pretty fully the views of M. Guyau, in unfolding the 
current morality of society as, une morale sans obligation ni 
sanction, in the present article, the author, M. Wentzel, passes 
over to examine critically the views M. Guyau. He admits that 
they bear a somewhat hypothetical character, although he pro- 
fesses also to lay the foundation of the system in the actual facts of 
life. M. Wentzel asks if M. Guyau places all the scientific facts of 
a moral kind, which contemporary science shows as included in 
the postulate on which he grounds his system, and is compelled 
to avow that he does not. The universal principle which he 
— at the foundation of his system is the tendency of all 
iving beings to preserve and increase the force of their individual 
life. In seeking to defend this apparently easy morality, without 
sanction, M. Wentzel emphasises the importance of freedom. 
Give freedom, and men will find themselves their proper limits. 
He notices the great importance of voluntary activity, and the 
efforts that will be put forth when that activity is unrestricted, 
and co-operated with, by other men. If men be left to themselves, 
doubtless there is a risk, that they may go wrong, but the 
advantages of freedom are so great, that he considers this risk 
ought to be encountered. He finds also certain ideas in con- 
nection with this kind of morality, which serve in some sort, 
instead of sanctions. First, consciousness, on the part of the 
individual of his own internal power or ability. The second 
equivalent to a sanction in this sanctionless morality, is the 
power which ideas possess to bring about their own realization. 
A third equivalent arises from the emotive powers in virtue of 
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which, whatever influences our thoughts, more or less stirs our 
feelings. In the relation of one person to another, this becomes 
sympathy ; and it is needless to speak of the great power of 
sympathy. It was on sympathy, that Adam Smith built up his 
whole system of morals, so far as beneficent action was concerned. 
—The fourth paper is a character study of the novelist, Count 
Leo. N. Tolstoi, the author of ‘Anna Karenina,’ and ‘ Peace and 
War. The author, M. Strachoff contrasts and discusses the 
various and contradictory opinions concerning this eminent man. 
—The next and concluding paper is by the distinguished Russian 
thinker, Vladimir Solovieff, and is designated ‘From the Philo- 
sophy of History. He connects these discussions with an 
historical work, by the late Leo Metchnikoff, bearing the title of 
‘ La Civilization et les grandes fleuves historiques. M. Solovieff 
sums up the contents of this remarkable work by telling us that 
the author (M. Metchnikoff) divides Universal History into three 
chief epochs. The first, the riverine or fluvial period moves 
together, isolated, more or less despotically bound together 
populations, into cultured masses, disposed along or beside the 
great rivers. Such was the Egyptian civilization, acclimatised 
on the banks of the Nile; the Assyro-Chaldean, connected with 
the Tigris and Euphrates; the Indian on the Indus and the 
Ganges: the Chinese on the Yellow and the Blue rivers. The 
second universal historical epoch, the Mediterranean Marine 
opened up the maritime intercourse of the old world; the 
Pheenician, continued by the Greeks and Romans, ended by the 
mediaeval European. Here we see cultured groups already 
greatly less isolated externally, and greatly less disjointed 
internally, with more or less complex, but especially aristocratic 
or oligarchic organizations, with mobile and changeable forms 
above, but always below the more or less completely enslaved 
masses or lower classes. At last, from the time of the great 
movements of the fifteenth century begins the dawn of the third 
universal epoch, the Oceanic, when the active, historical part of 
mankind no longer confines its central movements either to the 
banks of great rivers or to the basins of Mediterranean seas; but 
spreads its activity over the whole globe, on the broad bosoms 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Although this period is only 
begun, we can see, that it will be productive of great results for 
our common humanity. We regret to be obliged to close our sum- 
mary of this interesting paper.—In the special part of the journal, 
there is the continuation of the editor’s (Prof. Grote’s) Lectures 
on Fundamental Momenta in the development of modern Philo- 
sophy ; the application of measurement to the simplest intellectual 
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processes by E. Tchelpanoff; and finally, the usual bibliographical 
and critical notices. 


ITALY. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (October Ist).—The letters and docu- 
ments of Baron Riccasoli are continued ; and Rafael de Cesare, 
in an article on the ‘ Future Conclave,’ says that the existing 
difference between Pope and State, which is in great part the 
result of the uncertain political condition of Europe, cannot 
enter into any new phase until the cannon has given its brutal 
verdict. There is little or no hope just now unless a better 
surrounding is sought for, but this is hindered, with equal 
force, by liberal prejudice on one side, and the excesses of the 
intransigents on the other.—V. Ellena contributes a long 
statistical article on ‘Commercial Treaties.—G. Boglietti 
writes a monograph on Carl Emanuel of Savoy.—Fiction is 
supplied by the continuation (in this and following numbers) 
of Neera’s novellette ‘Senio, and a short tale, ‘The 20th 
September, by P. Fambri—G. Chiarini gives a sketch of the 
life and poetry of Theodore Kérner.—(October 16th).—E. 
Masi contributes a monograph on Aristide Gabelli, and G. 
Boccardo furnishes some statistics relating to contemporaneous 
socialism.—A writer, signing himself Modrixés, gives a sketch of 
the life of Parnell, and says that while Boulanger and his 
vices will be soon forgotten, Parnell, in spite of his faults, will 
live in the history of Ireland, and his name be surrounded with 
glory.—C. Nerazzini reviews Moltke’s Letters, and a transla- 
tion of an Arab manuscript describing the Mussulman conquest 
of Ethiopia in the 16th century. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (November Ist).—Signor A. Mosso, in 
an article on ‘Physical Education and Games in Schools, 
describes cricket, football, etc., in England, and highly praises 
the English system, advocating its introduction into Italy. He 
defends those who devote themselves to physical exercise from 
the accusation that they are lazy students. He remarks that 
the English are the only people who have preserved the tra- 
ditions of the ancient Romans in respect to athletic sports.—A. 
de Johannis discusses the suppression of new railway schemes.— 
A. Franchetti criticises dramatic competition —E. Sicamanna 
talks in an interesting way on hypnotism and spiritism.—There 
is a memoir of ‘Old Pasquale’ by the late A. Gabelli, and 
several pages of verse by A. Graf.—Mutius gives a sketch of 
the neighbourhood of the Pamir and its historical importance.— 
(November 16th).—‘The Attempts at New Constitutions in 
Italy from 1796 to 1815, by L. Palma, is an interesting article 
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full of information.—L. Dal Verme, writing on George Keenan’s 
‘ Siberia,’ thinks that the author exaggerates the bad treatment 
of prisoners by the Russian authorities, but, by his own experi- 
ence, vouches for the truth of the descriptions of the ee 
life of the exiles.—At the close of his paper on hypnotism, E. 
Sicamanna remarks that repeated experiments must be made 
before the existence of a new force, capable of modifying 
things can be declared proved.—From F. Martini’s new book 
‘In Italian Africa,’ there is here given a chapter headed ‘ From 
Ghinda to Asonara.—The most important article of the 
number is one by G. Ricca on Miguel’s project of reform pre- 
sented to the Prussian Landtag, which Signor Ricca designates 
a notable attempt, containing many serious innovations that 
are sure to meet with great opposition from the wealthy classes, 
but will no doubt ultimately prevail—A. Venturi draws a 
parallel between the artists Vela and Barabino. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (December I1st).—O. Occioni con- 
cludes his critical notes on Horace by a paper on that poet’s 
lyrics, of many of which he gives an Italian version.—E. 
Nencioni contributes an interesting paper on the poets of the 
American war, of which he gives a brief sketch, and then 
claims for Walt Whitman the title of war-poet par excellence. 
He styles Whitman’s genius ‘ magnetic,’ finds the poet full 
of humanity and vision, and gives a short sketch of his 
life. He translates many of Whitman’s poems into Italian, 
and points out as the men possessing the greatest imagina- 
tion in modern times—Carlyle, Michelet, Victor Hugo, 
and Walt Whitman.—An Ex-Diplomatist, writing on Russia, 
thinks that, in spite of the sympathy and important financial 
interests that unite France and Russia, the Emperor of Russia 
has such a repuguance to republican and democratic institu- 
tions that he will probably cause Europe some surprise. 
Russia has made a step to meet France, but the end of the 
move is not yet reached; and, meanwhile, those who love 
peace will do all in their power to prevent it from being dis- 
turbed.—Fiction is provided in a tale entitled ‘ The Master of 
Setticlavio,’ by C. Boito.—The Palermo Exhibition is described 
iv R. de Cesare.—In the ‘ Varieties’ there is a translation of 

r. Francis Darwin’s lecture, on the movement of plants, given 
at Cardiff.—(December 16).—A. d’Ancona gives an account of 
the travels in France and Italy of G. B. Malaspina in 1786, 
which have an historical value not often found in modern 
travels, which are prosecuted with greater speed and there- 
fore with less opportunity of observation—A de Johannis 
points out the causes of the preseut bad economic condition of 
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Italy, and urges on the Government the study of means of 
improvement.—The most important article is N. Marselli’s on 
‘ Foreign Politics and Military Expenses, deprecating the 
ponderous armaments which absorb so much of private time 
and public money, and the menacing possibility of all social 
institutions being radically destroyed by the operative organi- 
sations. Speaking of a possible war, the writer says that Italy 
has no reason to desire or provoke it, but she can look forward 
with serenity to any of its consequences, and cannot complain 
of the place assigned her in the destiny of European States. 
All Italians should forget political differences, and unite, if 
necessary, to fight for their country, and win——E. Panzacchi 
writes on historical painting, and L. Palma closes his paper on 
‘Attempts at New Constitutions.’—A. Brunialti discusses the 
difficulties of Brazil and the death of Dom Pedro. 


LA RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (October 1).—After a speech on 
the anniversary of Baron Riccasoli’s death by A. Gotti, we 
have an interesting paper by A. V. Vecchi on ‘ Marine Enter- 

rize of the Florentines in Olden Times,’—G. Fenaroli has a 
ong critical paper on some points of allegory in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy ; and ‘The Journey in the Holy Land,’ by C. 
Del Pezzi, is continued.—(Oct. 16).—G. Boglietti describes 


Pietro Verri’s life, a Milan statesman of the 18th century.—G. 
Cantalamessa tells about Alessandro Fiarini, the painter.—P. 
E. Castagnola takes, in another portion of his ‘ Nineteenth 
Century Roman Poets,’ Achille Monti for his subject.—G. Cas- 
sani describes the ‘ History and Origin of the Temporal power 
of the Popes.’—Another instalment follows of ‘ General Saint 
Pierre’s Diary in the Crimea,’ a sad story of cholera and mala- 
ria among the troops. Saint Pierre compares the excellent 
English hospital in Therapia with the wretched Italian one. 
He mentions the offer from the English Government of all the 
necessaries for a hospital of 500 to 1000 beds, which offer had 
to be refused from reasons of economy, even though the 
Italians were in want of bare necessaries. He thought the 
Italian Government, having once entered into the ruinous ex- 
pedition, ought to have kept pace with their allies in all that 
concerned the well-being of the Italian contingent without 
regard to cost.—The rest of the number is occupied with 
reviews of Italian and American books. 


La RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (November 1).—‘ The Protectorate 
in the East,’ by F. Lampertico, is a sketch of all that has been 
done in the way of protecting Europeans in that part of the 
world.—A. Brumalti writes on ‘ New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants,’ making useof many English works on the subject, and 
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of one by an Italian missionary, Don Felice Vaggioli.i—F. 
Grassi describes Professor Lippmann’s method of photograph- 
ing colours.—Carlo Maria Curci is the subject of a er 
by Dino.—P. Campello della Spina publishes six letters by 
Pio Nono, in which is shown that pontiff's frankness and want 
of political rancour, and the hitherto unknown fact that he 
was once proposed as Nuncio to Paris, but refused on account 
of his imperfect acquaintance with the language.—(November 
16).—The third part of Stoppani’s ‘ Exemeron ’ commences the 
number; then follow some notes on ‘The Viennese Campaign 
in 1815’ by V. Cobianchi.—G. Rondoni reviews the recent Italian 
historical books; and an article on the ‘ Ancient Constitution 
of Sicily’ is commenced by the Duke of Gualtieri—G. Bog- 
lietti contributes a sketch, ‘ Walpole,’ and V. de Marmonte 
devotes a few pages to the memory of the late musician, Grulio 
Roberti of Turin, chiefly valued for his sacred music. 


LA RassEGNA NAZIONALE (December 1).—A novelty in a 
poem, ‘ Eva,’ by Antonio Fogazzaro.—The ‘Exemeron’ and 
the paper by the Duke of Gualtieri are continued.—G. Grab- 
inski reviews Mr. Joseph Denan’s book on Germain Colin Bucher, 
a 16th century French poet.—The article on Abbot Kneipp, 
in the Correspondent of the 10th July, is here translated. 
General Revil’s Memoirs form the theme of a paper by E. A. 
Foperti, and A. Valdarmini writes on the poet-philosopher 
Pietro Ceretty of Intra——The bibliographical review, speaking 
of Mr. Gallenza’s ‘ Letters to the Italiana’ says that the author 
sins by excess of Anglomania, and treats too lightly the ques- 
tion of celibacy and the marriage of Catholic priests. He also 
says the comparison of English and Italian women is 
unjust, the author seemingly not being able to take 
into account the difference of climate and traditions, and 
the nature of the race, as causes of diversity.—(Decem- 
ber 16th).—R. Gandolphi writes on Mozart, in honour 
of the centenary of the musician’s death—General Saint 
Pierre’s diary on the Crimea is continued from July to Sep- 
tember 1855. On the date of August 6th at Jenikow the 
General writes, ‘The English have just offered us a hospital 
with five hundred beds, and provided with all things needful. 
It is situated on the Asiatic shore, a little before the village of 
the Dardanelles ; is unhealthy, difficult of access, and far from 
our quarters, as we have very few ships at our disposal ; but, 
as it is completely furnished, we must overlook all that. How 
humiliating it is to be poor when in contact with two rich and 
generous nations !’—K. Rossi takes as subjects for a chat the 
American Associated Press, the life and works of J. R. Lowell, 
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the statistics of divorce in the United States, and the National 
League for the institution of the law of divorce.—M. Ricci con- 
tributes an article describing the life and influence of Ubaldino 
Peruzzi.—A. A. de Pesaro commences an article on ‘ Cardinal 
Lavigerie and the French Republic.—Follows the speech on 
‘Sunday Rest,’ delivered by Senator Rossi on the 2nd 
December. 


L’ARcHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCIE NAPOLETANE 
(Year XVL., fasc. 3).—We have here the concluding pages of 
B. Croce’s ‘ Theatres of Naples from the 15th to the 18th Cen- 
tury,’ and in it some mention of Goethe's visit to Naples. We 
hear, too, of a famous prima donna called Guiseppa Grassoni, 
who made a conquest of Prince August, afterwards Duke of 
Sussex, who lived for many years in Italy on a small income of 
three thousand pounds a year granted by his father, and a small 
additional sum from his eldest brother. The prince gave the 
prima donna a monthly pension of a hundred louis d’ors. Thirty 
years later, the Duke told the singer Lablache that, wishing to 
punish Guiseppa Grassoni for some caprice, he had invited her 
to go with him in a boat one fine summer night. The moon was 
shining, and Guiseppa was singing in time to the gentle move- 
ment of the sea, when she was seized by two of the boatmen and 
thrown into the water. But to the Duke’s great disgust, she 
proved to be a good swimmer, and the next day, made the Duke 
pay dearly for his treachery. Many interesting notes are added 
to Croce’s paper, especially some relating to the unwritten history 
of provincial theatres in Italy.—The chapters on the churches to 
be pulled down in Naples, and those by N. Faraglia on the 
Abruzzi, are continued. 


In Penstero [Taxiano (November).—Arbitration and Uni- 
versal Peace, by F. Perez.—Civil and Political Colonial Law, by 
N. Colajanni—Walks in Sicily, by V. Grazeidei—_The Theory 
of Earthquakes, by M. Baratta—Is Pain a Necessity? by E. 
Regalia. 


La Scuoxa Positiva (October, November).—‘ Divorce in 
the Neapolitan Provinces,’ by B. Croce.—‘ The Exclusion of the 
nomen juris from the Codex and from Questions to the Jury,’ by 
G. Fioretti—‘ The Publication of Obscurities,’ by L. Carelli— 
‘The Cure of Alcoholism,’ by A. Zerboglio.—‘ The Condemna- 
tion of Newspapers,’ by G. A. Bianchii— Psychical Evidence,’ 
by R. Garofalo.’—‘ The Jury in Italy,’ by X. Y.—‘ Arithmetics 
in the Penal Code,’ by S. Sichele.—‘Maurice Block and the 
Question of the 1st May,’ by F. S. Nitti. 
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L’Arcuivio Storico ITaL1aNo o~ 3 for 1891).—G. R> 
Sanesi publishes a lecture given by Donato Giannotto on the 
Militia; and G. Castellani contributes some inedited letters from — 
the Princes of the House of Savoy to Simone Contarini during 
1598 to 1618—G. A. Venturi gives an account of the contro- 
versies hetween the Grand Duke of Saxony and Bishop Scipione 
with the Roman Court.—A. Alfani reports the proceedings of 
the Societa Colombaria of Florence in the years 1890, 1891. 
—There are besides some anecdotes and reviews of new books. 


La RASSEGNA DELLE SCIENZE SOCIALE E POLITICHE(October, 
November, December 1891), contains Philosophic and Economic 
Pessimism, conclusion by F. Flora.—The independence of iy 
on the high seas, by O. Da Vella.—Proportion in taxes, by L. 
Rameri.—The fourth Italian census, by F. Virgilii—Riccasoli 
and the Roman question, by G. Signorini.—Aristide Gabelli, by 
G. Gotti—The Peace Congress in Rome, by A. Gottii—The 
International Peace and Arbitration Congress, by G. Boglietti, 
in which the author says that the hope that reason and not brute 
force will in future decide all differences between nations, is no 
vain aspiration, but is rooted in the law of social evolution and 
the natural development of the idea of right and justice.— 
William Ewart Gladstone, by R. Debardiere, in which the writer, 
noticing George Russell’s biography of the great statesman, gives 
a sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and unstinted praise to his ideas 
and genius.—M. Rudini’s Speech, by C. RidolfiThe Chinese 
Empire and its economic development during the last 25 years, 
by A. Brunialti.—Public participation in Local Administration, by 
E. Coppi. 


GREECE. 


The aztr of December 14th publishes the oration pro- 
nounced at the funeral of the late Dr. A. G. Paspates, the 
eminent Byzantine scholar. Dr. Paspates was born in the 
island of Chios. During the troubles of 1824 he left the island, 
and went to America, where he remained some seven years. 
After completing his medical education on the Continent and 
in this country, he returned to Greece in 1840. ‘Twelve years 
later he went to Constantinople, and was subsequently 
appointed principal surgeon of the National Hospital there. 
In Constantinople Dr. Paspates found ample scope for his 
antiquarian tastes, and made researches, the results of which 
were afterwards embodied in his Bufavrwat yedéru, his work ra 
Bufavrwd ’Avdxropa, and hig “Adwors ris Kwvoravtwovrddews, all of which 
combine close study of the city with an extensive and accu- 
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rate knowledge of the voluminous medieval Greek writers. 
The deceased scholar was an accomplished linguist, and 
knew sixteen languages, among which were Turkish, Arabic, 
Persian, and Syriac. He was also a frequent writer on Sans- 
krit philology. One of the original founders of the Philological 
Society of Constantinople and the Adelphotes of the same city, 
he was an esteemed member of many of the learned societies of 
Greece, and was always closely identified with any educational 
movement among his fellow-countrymen. Dr. Paspates 
attained a ripe age, being almost an octogenarian. His loss 
is greatly regretted by his fellow-countrymen and by all 
Byzantine scholars. Up to the last he was engaged in revis- 
ing an English translation of his Bufavrwa ’Avdxropa, which is 
shortly to be published, and we understand that another of his 
works is being translated in the United States. 


FRANCE. 


REVUE DES Deux MonpEs (November, December),—The © 
first of the numbers before us opens with a sketch of the 
Egyptian question. It is, of course, written from the French 

oint of view, and consequently not over friendly tc wards 
England.—It is followed by Admiral Jurien de la Graviére’s 
‘Les Gueux de Mer,’ of which the present instalment deals 
more particularly with the reign of terror in Flanders—M. 
Augustin Filon, who has made England and the English his 
speciality, devotes a long article to Mr. John Morley. It is 
ably and clearly written. As regards its appreciation of Mr. 
Morley as a writer, it will probably find few to disagree with 
it; when it comes to consider him as a politician it enunciates 
views and champions opinions about which there is a diversity 
which it scarcely allows for sufficiently.—In a very pungent 
article M. G. Valbert criticises the scheme drawn up by Prof. 
Grimm for the teaching of history, in accordance with the 
German Emperor's view of beginning with the present and 
going backwards to ancient times.—The mid-monthly part for 
this month is considerably below the usually high standard of 
this publication as regards matters of general interest. After 
the concluding part of a short novel by M. René Bazin, it 
brings an article on the last autumn manceuvres in the east of 
France, then there is an essay on Mme. Ackermann; this is 
followed by the concluding part of ‘La Question d'Egypte.’— 
M. de Varigny then deals with the Chilian Civil War and 
Balmaceda’s fall; and Colonel Frey closes with a paper on the 
organization of piracy in Tonkin. All this is good of its kind, 
but the kind is scarcely that which that most fastidious of 
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beings, the general reader, greatly appreciates.—The Decem- 
ber number opens well with a powerful little story by M. G. 
Augustin-Thierry, ‘La Bien-Aimée.—‘ Les Gueux de Mer’— 
one of the very best studies Admiral Jurien de la Graviére has 
yet contributed to these pages—closes with an instalment, to 
which the first four lines of the pirate’s song, ‘O’er the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea,’ are prefixed as an epigraph; and 
it is rather remarkable that the translation annexed to them 
contains two notable blunders.—An anonymous article, headed 
‘Autour d’ une Colonie Autonome, deals with the Afri- 
kanders, and traces the origin of home-rule at the Cape—lIn 
an interesting and instructive article M. Bréal considers lan- 
guage and nationalities, and indicates the real good which has 
resulted from the want of a universal language, which, in 
spite of what some philosophers have prophesied, he does not 
consider either possible or desirable-—Though only based on 
Professor Biidinger’s recent study, ‘ Don Carlos Haft und Tod,’ 
M. G. Valbert’s article on Don Carlos cannot fail to be read 
with interest by all to whom the German work is not accessi- 
ble. In substance, it amounts to something like a white-wash- 
ing of Philip II. and an impeachment of Carlos, who, as 
represented here, resembles Schiller’s hero about as much as a 
crow resembles a swan.—The last number is headed by an 
article in which M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu considers the 
Papacy in its relation to socialism and democracy. The article 
is not, however, complete, and it would be premature to indi- 
cate the conclusions towards which the writer appears to be 
tending.—M. Gustave Larroumet, an authority on theatrical 
matters, contributes an excellent sketch of French comedy 
during the middle-ages.—M. Lavisse, in continuation of his 
studies — already published in book-form — of the life of 
Frederick the Great, passes on to that period which is 
marked by his stay at Neu-Ruppen.—In a thoughtful article, 
which he entitles ‘Neo-Malthusianism in England,’ M. Pierre 
Mille indicates the results which may be feared for England 
from a continued decrease of population, such as the latest 
statistics show. 


REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE (December).—The first weekly part 
for this month opens with a botanical article dealing with the 
useful plants of the future. It bears the signature of Mr. 
Goodale, and is the translation of a paper read by him before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science.— 
Another paper is of American origin. It is an account of the 
se at the International Geological Congress at 

Vashington.—M. Chambrelent contributes a paper of limited 
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interest ; its subject is the draining and culture of la Camargue, 
that part situated between the two arms of the Rhone and the 
sea.—Under the rubric, ‘ History of Sciences,’ there is an ex- 
cellent sketch of the life of Thomas Sydenham, an eminent 
English doctor of the 17th century.—Another contribution 
appealing to English readers is the paper which M. Féré de- 
votes to the proposed reform in the laws relative to the 
treatment of the insane in Ireland—‘ Dans Cent Ans’ is a 
clever, and, it might perhaps be said, instructive sketch, in 
which M. Richet endeavours, not exactly to prophesy, but to 
deduce from the present state of things, what the civilised 
world is likely to be like in 1992.—M. Nordenskiéld has under- 
taken to edit the unpublished works of the Swedish savant, 
Scheele, and the preface to them has been allowed to appear 
here as a separate article, in which a sketch of Scheele’s life 
and work is given asa contribution to the ‘ History of the | 
Sciences. —A short account of the electrical exhibition of 
Frankfurt, and a scientific and technical article, ‘ La Constitu- 
tion des Antiseptiques de la série aromatique’ are to be found 
in the same number. 


REVUE DE L’HistTorre pes ReE.icions (No. 5. 1891).—M. 


Ch. Piepenbring in a second article on ‘The History of the 
Places of Worship and of the Priesthood in Israel,’ reverses the 
order he followed in his first article, which appeared in the pre- 
ceding number and was summarised in our last issue. It may be 
remembered that M. Piepenbring endeavoured to meet M. Vernes 
on his own chosen ground in the controversy as to the age and 
order of the component parts of the Pentateuch, and followed 
the method which M. V. had asserted was the true scientific 
method, and the only one that could lead to positive and reliable 
results. He began his examination of the history of Israel’s cere- 
monial laws at the period when it is universally admitted that the 
sacerdotal code was in full force, the period viz., after the exile. 
From there he traced the history backwards, and showed how the 
further back he went the less was known of the specific regula- 
tions of that code, and the less the spirit of it was seen in the 
thought and life of the people. Here, in this second paper, he 
reverses that method, and starting from the early ages of Israel’s 
existence, traces the progress of the various movements affecting 
the centralisation of worship and the limitations of the priesthood 
up to the triumph in post-exilic times of the letter and spirit en- 
shrined in what is known as the Priests’ Code. In this way he 
seeks to confirm still more effectively the position taken up by 
the modern historical or critical school, and to show the absurdity 
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of that recently advocated by M. Vernes. M. Piepenbring to- 
wards the conclusion of his article, expresses his inability to ac- 
cept the views expressed by Kuenen, and others of the school, as 
to the combination of the Priests’ code with the earlier law book, 
or books. They regard the work of combination as having taken 
place after Ezra, and take the Book of the Law read by him to 
the people as the sacerdotal code by itself. M. Piepenbring thinks 
the combination had been made before then, and gives very strong 
reasons for his opinion. We commend them to the attention of 
all interested in this controversy. They will be found on pages 
172-180.—M. E. Aymonier gives us the first part of an exceed- 
ingly well-informed account of an ancient and still existing race 
inhabiting the south-east districts of the Burmese or Siamese 
peninsula. He titles his paper, ‘ Les Tchames et leurs religions.’ 
The first part of it is devoted to their somewhat checkered his- 
tory, and to their habits and social customs. The largest part is 
given to their religious beliefs, ceremonies, and rites.—A short 
notice of the proceedings at the recent Congress of ‘Orientalists 
in London follows, and among the reviews of books we notice 
especially that of Messrs. J. Rendel Harris and J. Armitage 
Robinson’s ‘Apology of Aristides,’ It is by the editor, and is 
highly appreciative, while in some respects it is an independent 
contribution to the questions raised by the ‘ Apology.’ 


REVUE DES ReExieions (No. 6, 1891).—M. the Abbe Loisy 
resumes in this number his ‘Etudes sur la religion chaldéo- 
assyrienne. Having treated in previous articles of the various 
deities, great and small, national and local, he turns now to an 
equally minute study of the myths current in Babylonia and 
Assyria, and with which we have been made acquainted through 
the literature of late years recovered in the explorations of the 
ruins of the cities and palaces of those countries. The whole of 
this paper is devoted to the myths concerning the origin of things. 
The originals are translated and commented on seriatim, in the 
light of whatever other sources are available, such as the frag- 
ments of Berosus, and the Biblical versions are contrasted also 
with them.—M. the Abbé Peisson, the editor of this Revue, dis- 
courses on the present condition of the Science of Religions. 
This paper was originally prepared as an address before the 
Congress of Catholic savants which met in April last. It takes 
the form of a review of recent events in connection with this 
science (such as the exhibition of deities and the models of 
temples, altars, etc., at the recent Paris ‘ Exposition’), and of 
new foundations or chairs for its express elucidation, and of 
works consecrated to the discussion, or popularising, of questions 
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connected with it. The Musée Guimet, now installed in Paris, 
receives of course a considerable amount of the learned Abbé’s 
attention, and the Reviews, Books, and Lectureships in France, 
Holland, England, and elsewhere, that have been instituted or 
published since his last article on this subject appeared in the 
third number of this Revue, are more or less fully noticed, and 
their merits or demerits pointed out. In keeping with the object 
of this Revue, as well as with the purpose of the Catholic Con- 
gress, Catholics are here reminded of their duties as charged 
with the defence of the Catholic Faith, and encouraged to hope 
that the new science may prove, under the guidance of the 
Catholic clergy, of great service to the Truth. 


REVUE DES ETUDES (Juives, Juillet, Sept., 1891)—The pub- 
lication of this number has been from some cause or another 
delayed for nearly three months. It has just come to hand as 
we are going to press, and therefore we can only give a list of 
its most important contents. Professor Loeb continues his 
important study, ‘La literature des Pauvres dans la Bible.’ In 
the last section of it he examined very minutely the Psalter. 
Here he submits the section of Isaiah’s prophecies, known as 
those of the second Isaiah, to a similar exhaustive examina- 
tion.—M. J. Halévy gives another of his ‘ Recherches bibli- 
ques, considering here some psalms which he regards as 
belonging to the period of Hezekiah.—M. J. Derenbourg 
continues his ‘ Gloses d’ Abou Zakariya ben Bilam sur Isaie.’ 
—The other articles are ‘ Histoire de la communauté israelite 
de Corfou,’ J. A. Romanos; ‘De la condition des Juifs de 
Mantoue au XVIe siecle,’ C. Dejob; ‘Les Juifs de Paris a la 
fin de l’ancien regime,’ H. Monin; ‘Cataloque des MSS. judai- 
ques entrés au British Museum de 1867 4’ 1890, H. Deren- 
bourg. 


REVUE CELTIQUE (October)—Opens with a number of 
interesting notes on ‘ Noms bretons des points de l’espace’ by 
M. E. Ernault. They are the result of the studies of M. l’abbé 
Eug, Rabiet, suggested by the Duke d’Aumale, on a number 
of calendars belonging to the sixteenth century.—Dr. Whitley 
Stokesfollows with the textand translation of ‘Adamnan’sSecond 
Vision,’ taken, so far as the text is concerned, from the litho- 
graphic facsimile of the Lebar Brec, pp. 258-259, and printed 
now for the first time. An account of this Vision will ve found 
in O’Curry’s Lectures pp. 424-425, who argues that it was 
written shortly before 1096. It is of interest both to folklorists 
and to students of medieval Irish history. Notes and an 
index verborum are added.—Next we have a continuation of 
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* Dr. Max Nettlau’s notes on the Irish text of the Togail Bruidne 
Da Derga.—In the ‘Melanges’ M. Kuno Meyer gives a list of loan 
words in Old Irish from Norse, Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Old 
French.—The ‘Chronique’ with its Post-Scriptum’ is more 
than usually full—The number concludes with a list of the 
chief Celtic words referred to or discerned in the volume which 
is now concluded. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SvIssE (October, 
November, December)—Graphology is a science of recent 
date. The term itself is a new one, invented some twenty 
years ago by the Abbé Michon, and Littré admitted it in the 
supplement to his dictionary only under a kind of protest. 
Graphology, he said, is a study by which it is believed that a 
knowledge of a person’s moral condition, aptitude, and disposi- 
tion, may be got from an examination of the shape of the 
letters and the nature of the strokes in his handwriting. It 
may be that now-a-days he would have given a less scornful 
definition. At any rate, there are people who place consider- 
able faith in graphology, and M. Auguste Glardon thinks it 
important enough to devote to it an article which runs through 
all the numbers for the quarter. Apart from the value of the 
system—a question with which we have not to concern our- 
selves—there is no doubt that the exposition here given of 
it is most interesting and most instructive. It is a most able 
summary of all that has been written on the subject by the 
recognised leaders of the school.—In a short but very readable 
article M. G. van Muyden sketches the development of trans- 
atlantic navigation—a subject about which most English 
readers may be supposed to know something already.— 
‘A traverse le Caucase’ is the closing instalment of M. Emile 
Levrier’s sketch of his botanical exploration—To his studies 
of contemporary English poets M. Léo Quernel here adds a 
literary and critical essay on M. Robert Buchanan, of whom 
his admiration goes the length of regretting that he was not 
born in France rather than in England.—T wo stories, in addi- 
tion to the usual chroniques, complete the contents—The 
November part contains—exclusively of contributions to 
lighter litcrature, and of continuations of papers begun in 
former numbers—only two complete articles. Of these, that 
which appeals to the widest circles is by M. A. de Verdilhac, 
who considers the various causes which have contributed, and 
are still contributing, to change the point of view from which 
society considers crime.— ‘The other deals with army 
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manoeuvres in France.—In former numbers M. G. van Muyden 
has devoted articles to the life and work of Krupp and of the 
brothers Siemens. As a supplement to these he now sketches 
the career of Sir Henry Bessemer.—In addition to this there is 
a lengthy papér, in which M. Numa Droz traces the origin of 
the Swiss Confederation.—T he other items are either continua- 
tions, light literature, or chroniques. 


SPAIN. 


La Espana Moperna: Revista IpERo-AMERICANA (October). 
—The greater proportion of this number is made up of tales by 
French and Russian authors—with Wagner's reminiscences, and 
Count Moltke’s Franco-Prussian War. The purely Peninsular 
portion consists of three or four papers, in the place of honour 
being the famous letter of Christopher Columbus, written on 
board the ‘Carvel Niiia’ between the 15th and 18th February, 
1493, reaching Europe before the 4th March, when it was des- 
patched from Lisbon to Barcelona. The letter was circulated 
with great rapidity in various editions the year it was written, 
appearing with an interval of a few months in Castillian, in 
Latin, and in Italian. The first Spanish editions were printed in 
Seville and in Barcelona in April, 1493. The Prologues of the 
first editions in all three languages are here reprinted, as well as 
notices of other rare editions of this great historic document.— 
Campién completes his fourth and last paper on ‘ Faust in Music. 
—‘ The Siege of Gibraltar,’ by the second Count of Niebla, is an 
account of a gallant attempt to secure the key of the Straits from 
the Moors in 1433, in which the Count—the famous D. Enrique 
de Guzman el Buens and Castelle—lost his life. He was the 
second of royal blood who fell in the attempt to capture 
Gibraltar.—Castelar’s ‘International Chronicle’ is mainly occu- 

ied by an estimate of the careers and characters of Boulanger 
and Parnell. ‘ What a difference between Parnell and Boulanger, 
difference in character, difference in ideas, difference in initiative, 
difference in methods, difference in ends! The one restlessness, 
whilst the other perseverance personified; the one aspiring to 
dictatorship, whilst the other aspired to liberty; the one con- 
spirator, the other Parliamentarian ; the one with the personal 
vanities of mediocrity personified, and the other with the personal 
stoicism of an inspiring idea ; and yet in both disgrace and death 
entered by the same rib to the heart.’ Both are spoken of as 
‘ suicides. —* The Economic Review’ advises Portugal to arrange 
with her creditors as she cannot pay more than 25 per cent., and 
even that is much for sucha small nation. The Portuguese railway 
companies have signed an agreement with the companies of the 
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North of Spain—a mutual benefit—(November). There are 
more native Spanish papers in this number. The first is an 
amusing story of the famous Marshall Prim as a lad, and why he 
hated the dish called sopas de ujo. It is told by Dr. Thebussem 
as he heard it from Prim’s own lips.—‘ The Collar of Pearls’ is 
an Arab tale in Spanish verse, well and simply told. This is 
followed by a paper on ‘ Columbian Criticism ’ by Préspero Pera- 
gallo, dealing with a new work on Cristopher Columbus, of which 
Peragallo—himself an authority on Columbian literature—speaks 
highly. The coming quatro-centenary is greatly stimulating 
this class of literature.—In ‘José Zorrilla’ we have a careful 
study of this famous Spanish poet and dramatist. ‘ Before con- 
sidering Zorrilla as a dramatic author, we must examine him as 
a lyric poet. This consideration is not only convenient but 
necessary, since his dramas are only expanded poems, poems of a 
troubadour, legends.’ In poetry Spain is at present somewhat 
common-place. The poem ‘Experience’ is pessimistic, and 
after asking various disagreeable why’s? adds ‘ Poduge you do 


not know Ah! God grant that you never know; the heart oj 
things is so horrible!’—The ‘ International Chronicle’ of Cas- 
telar is marked by his usual keen appreciation of the spirit of 
events. He had evidently hoped much from Parnell ; and Spain 


leans still more upon France, but recent events in both France 
and Ireland have shaken the faith of the great Spanish orator and 
statesman.—‘Literary Impressions’ considerssympathetically three 
modern works as the most remarkable the writer recollects. They 
are ‘Honest People ’ (Zas personas descentes), by Enrique Gaspar, 
‘ without doubt an excellent comedy, and the novel an amplifica- 
tion of it, the first deserves to be considered as a master work, 
whilst the second is only an “acceptable” work.’-—‘ Current 
Life’ (Za vida cursi) ‘is a collection of most facetious articles, 
sufficient to serve a hypochondriac . . .’ When the reader 
turns the last page of the book, illustrated with delightful 
sketches by Ponsy, only then it occurs to him to note 
that it finishes so soon.—‘Salpicén’ isthe title of the third 
volume, by Mariano de Cavia—the chronicler of El Liberal 
journal.—_In the‘ Economic Review’ the writer claims that 
the output of coal in Spain has quadruplicated in 30 
years; while the Spanish State debt that was held a very few 
years ago mainly abroad, not more than 800 millions of the 6,200 
millions of pesetas is held by foreigners to-day.—The various 
tales and sketches by French and other foreign authors are clever 
and well chosen.—(December). The first portion is the foreign 
portion continuing Von Moltke’s letters, and- Wagner’s remini- 
scences, with a tale by Goncourt, a legend by Alphonse Daudet, 
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and a cynical story of ‘ Friendship’ by Theodore de Banville.— 
The Spanish poem by Campoamor on ‘ The Power of Illusion’ is 
full of deep and true feeling—‘ An inedited letter of D. Juan 
de la Sal’ gives a curious insight into the condition of Spain 
during the power of the Inquisition at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century—the Portuguese Bishop describing to the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia his friends under auto da fe.—‘ The 
International Chronicle’ deals shrewdly with the struggle between 
Pishop Strossmeyer and the Austrian Monarchy, and shows how 
he is playing Russia’s game. ‘But it results certainly and un- 
questionably that all the ideas of the Bishop are directed to 
defend the protecting power of the Slavs—Russia; and the 
future of Russia is a terrible menace to European civilisation. 
It is very fashionable to place the French with the Russian 
pees: but this will never result, because the conscience of 

umanity and common sentiment declare the contrary, however 
they may pretend.’—‘ Literary Impressions’ and ‘ The Dutch in 
America’ are both readable papers, while a commencement is 
made of ‘ Notes fora Dictionary of American Writers of the 
Nineteenth Century. These include all nationalities on the 
American continent—more especially the English and Spanish— 
and — to be of permanent value.—A capital, clear index 
concludes the year. 


HOLLAND. 


De Gis (October) contains a review of Dr. Kollewijn’s ‘ Life 
of Bilderdijk,’ by Professor Pierson, who pronounces it an ex- 
haustive collection of materials, but not in any true sense a 
biography. That has still to be written —‘ Dutch Dykes on 
French Ground’ is an account of work done by Dutch engineers 
in the French marshes on the Rhone, etc., with reference to 
Count de Dienne’s book.—An amusing description is given by 
Simons of the Netherland Language and Literature Congress 
held at Ghent, the ‘Flemish Movement’ being of course very 
much to the front. It languishes owing to the want of literature. 
The Flemish lower classes do not understand Dutch though it is 
so close to their own dialect, and those of the upper classes who 
uphold the movement are themselves thoroughly French. 
Various, not very practical, suggestions were made with a view 
of bringing North and South Netherland into closer sympathy, 
but, generally speaking, the Congress was quite futile—‘ Will 
o’ the Wisps,’ No. L., by Polak. The title sufficiently indicates 
his estimate of the recently discovered fragment of Aristotle. 
He points out many difficulties in the way of accepting it; 
chiefly inconsistencies with the then condition of the Athenian 
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State, and thinks that not Aristotle but some disciple of the 
Peripatetic school may be credited with it, and that though prob- 
ably written in Aristotle’s lifetime it was published later.— 
(November). ‘ Potgieter Studies,’ No. I., by Groenewegen. The 
early life of the poet, 1808-31, is fully recorded. As boy and 
young man he had a hard life in shop and warehouse, both in 
Amsterdam and in Antwerp where he lost everything in the 
troubles of 1830, and was forced to return to Holland. Retarded 
by his terribly uncongenial environment, his poetic faculty 
ripened slowly, still some of his most spirited verses belong to 
the Antwerp time when shot and shell were flying about his 
house.—‘ Van den Vliehors, by Steenhuizen, is a beautiful but 
intensely sad sketch of peasant life on the desolate dunes.—An 
excellent article by Van Woerden is devoted to the discussion of 
the Torrens system (Real Property Act, S. Australia), which is 
recommended as the system of the future for Holland, where 
many curious legal customs and some insecurity of land tenure 
exists.—‘ God,’ by Victor Hugo. This magnificent poem is 
appreciatively reviewed by Brouwer, who says it sums up they 
thought of the age on the subject of God and immortality. He 
points out that the weak part of the poem is that in which, after 
he has sketched with masterhand all that is best in Christianity, 
he goes on to give a confused, obscure reflection of Christian 
ideas as if it were something more complete.-—(December). ‘A 
Woman, fin de siecle,’ by Hooijer. This is Madame du Deffand. 
A singular resemblance is pointed out between the end of this 
and last century, the same scepticism, hopelessness, ennui, and, 
what is little to our credit, an acceptance of the worn-out ideas 
of that time palmed off as novelties now. He gives a curious 
picture of the lady, especially of her old age. Thoroughly a 
woman of her time she had no belief in it, and was quick to per- 
ceive that its defect lay in a want of self-sacrifice and reluctance 
to exercise a better will. What is wanted in our fin de siecle to 
avert a bloody revolution is that we should throw off senti- 
mentalisms about humanity and rouse ourselves to an energetic 
striving after a higher ideal of human life, an ideal that has be- 
come clearer than ever before to heart and intellect.—‘ Gerald 
Bilders,’ a young artist who was early cut off, is likely to be 
remembered more by his Diary and Letters than by his pictures. 
The former show considerable literary power—‘The North 
Borneo Treaty, by Professor P. A. Van der Lith, discusses the 
situation. The Dutch regard the British as interlopers in 
Borneo, and are very jealous of the concessions granted to the 
North Borneo Company. Professor Lith endeavours to convince 
them that Holland’s honour is unaffected by these, that the 
XIX. 15 
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Dutch have already more than enough to do in the island, and 
that the proposed definition of territory will be much to Holland’s 
advantage if accepted by the States-General.—‘ Sister Bertha,’ 
by A. Aletrino, a new novel, and one of the most interesting 
published of late years in Holland. Bertha is of the same over- 
strained nervous nature as Philoméne in the Des Goncourt’s 
romance, equally interesting as a study to physiologist and psycho- 
logist. The style of writing is not equal throughout, and there 
are some few sins against good taste; yet, on the whole, the 
story is admirably told. Bertha’s youth in the dull Amsterdam 
house, her life as an hospital nurse, the doctor her lover, who 
fails her, ail is set before us in the most unsensational yet attrac- 
tive way, and when at last she returns disappointed, disillusioned 
to the old dull home the crisis of the novel is reached in her 
acceptance of a commonplace husband. We are present at the 
wedding reception, where we leave her suddenly breaking down 
in a paroxysm of tears and sobs, her life a failure. 


Dr Gps (January).—Contains ‘ Extasy,’ a prolonged study 
by Louis Couperus, in the Ibsenite manner, of the loves of a 
young widow and a man with fascinating eyes who cor- 
rectly enough describes himself as a mauvais sujet.—‘ Toynbee 
Work’ the first part of an appreciative sketch of what is doing 
in England in this direction —‘ Black and White in the United 
States’ by Pisuisse, is an interesting enough statement of the 
present position of the black and white races and of the diffi- 
culties and dangers to the commonwealth arising therefrom. 
The outlook he considers not very hopeful as neither removal 
of the blacks nor amalgamation is practically possible but on 
the other hand the census shows that the blacks are not 
increasing so fast as the whites, and the former must necessarily 
remain in many respects the weaker.—In a short ‘In Memoriam, 
Prof. Tiele pays a graceful tribute to his late colleague and 
friend Kuenen. He dilates on the admirable qualities of the 
man and his genial nature which made him popular with the 
humblest citizens of Leiden who were proud of his fame 
though it reached them only asa sort of legend. He had 
time and attention for all sorts of diverse engagements quite 
apart from his peculiar work. With the students he was most 
popular and, a before unheard of thing, they chose him, a 
theological professor, as president of their society. He was 
equally loved and revered by all theologians and protestants 
of the modern school, and his loss will be greatly felt. Of his 
scholarship and writings enough has been said elsewhere.— 
‘Spelling’ by Kalff, discusses this much vexed question at 
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some length. What is called the new spelling, that fixed by 
the De Vries and Te Winkel Dictionary 1863, was bitterly 
attacked by Dr. Kollewijn as being arbitrary and tyrannically 
imposed, and while not advocating phonetic spelling he desired 
greater simplification. Kalff finds him unreasonable and thinks 
the spelling had better be left as it is. The fact is, the Latin 
alphabet is not equal to the task of expressing Dutch words 
as pronounced. Even the phonetic system finds this difficult. 


The THreo.oaiscn Tispscurirt for November opens with a 
very interesting study by Dr. A. J. H. W. Brandt on the word 
‘Name,’ and on the baptismal formula, in the New Testament. 
The remark is very true that such phrases as ‘for His Name’s 
sake,’ ‘giving thanks in His Name,’ which are of such fre- 
quent occurrence in the Christian books, are, to a certain extent, 
vague and indefinite. The writer believes that the use of the 
term in the New Testament is frequently a Hebraism, and that 
the virtues ascribed to the name of Christ show the survival in 
the Church of Semitic modes of thought in connection with this 
word. The name of a person is used in the New Testament for 
the person himself, it is used to denote the character of a person, 
his essential attributes ; ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ means by 
the authority of Jesus Christ, to pray in the name of Jesus is to 
pray for those things which Jesus would have his disciples to ask 
for ; ‘forgiveness of sins is given in His name’ means that the 
sins of the convert are forgiven at his baptism. In addition, 
however, to these uses, which may fairly be regarded as figurative, 
there are instances in which the name of Christ is spoken of as 
possessing miraculous powers; it expels demons, it makes a lame 
man walk, it cures Paul of his blindness ; along with unction and 
prayer it raises up the sick in the Church. These latter modes 
of speaking of Christ’s name are not to be found, Dr. Brandt 
points out, in the undoubted Epistles of Paul, but are found 
principally in the Acts and the Gospels. The following part of 
this paper, in which the Aramaic and Talmudic usages of similar 
phrases are discussed, cannot be here described ; the outcome of 
it is that Dr. Brandt proposes to render the ‘in the name of’ of 
the New Testament, which he regards as being in many places 
an Aramaism, with such equivalents as ‘in connection with, 
‘ because of,’ or ‘ under the title of.’ ‘ In the name of a prophet P 
would thus be ‘ because he holds the office of prophet’; to be 
gathered together in Christ’s name, would mean to assemble under 
the title of Christ, or for some specific Christian object. And 
to baptise into the name of Christ is to baptise with reference to 
Christ, so that the convert is identified with Christ in his own eyes 
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and in the eyes of the world, The second part of the paper is less 
curious and original than the first, but is still noteworthy. 
‘ Baptism into the name of Christ’ is an Aramaism, the ‘name’ 
in this phrase is simply a part of a preposition, which denotes 
that the person baptised becomes connected with Christ. Paul, 
it is argued from 1 Cor., chap. i., used no baptismal formula, 
certainly not the threefold formula of Matthew xxviii. The 
earliest formula was a simpler one, and no special virtue was at 
first attached to the Name which was invoked; if there was 
mysticism in the administration, it was not connected with the 
name, but with the body into which the convert was incorporated. 
—A complimentary notice of the lately published Gifford 
Lectures, ‘ Physical Religion,’ also appears in this number. 


DENMARE. 


AARBOGER FOR NORDISK OLDKYNDIGHED 0G HISTORIE (1891. 
Vol. 6; part 3):—Dr. 8S. Miiller contributes an we, Se 
article on the arrangement of finds belonging to the Bronze 
Age, written with reference to the work ‘ Arrangement of the 
Antiquities of Denmark’ (Copenhagen 1891). The finds 
treated of, 710 in number, are arranged in 24 tables; and the 
article is of value as a collection of materials for the study of 
the Bronze period in Denmark and Bornholm. Dr. Miiller 
refers incidentally to the differences of opinion between him- 
self and Professor Montelius, and the latter part of the article 
is a defence of the ‘ votive’ finds against the theory proposed 
by Dr. H. Petersen in 1890.—‘ Martianus Capella and the 
Northern Mythology,’ is an attempt by Hjalmar Falk to trace 
the influence of this writer's De nupttis Philologie et Mercuri 
(c. 429 A.D.) in some of the myths of the Edda. — 
work was known in Ireland and was partly translated into 
Old German by Notker, so that such influence is not impossible, 
and Hr. Falk gives nine instances where he thinks it can be 
traced. Some of the parallels are striking, but the proof of 
immediate influence is naturally very uncertain. 











CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Incarnation of the Son of God: being the Bampton Jectures 
for the year 1891. By Cartes Gorz, M.A., Principal of 
Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1891. 


It is not at all surprising that the Editor of Lux Mundi has chosen as 
the subject of his Bampton Lectures the doctrine of the Incarnation. For 
though that remarkable volume professes to be a ‘ Series of Studies in the 
Religion of the Incarnation,’ the subject of the Incarnation is nowhere 
expressly treated in its pages. There are studies in it on ‘ The Incarnation 
in relation to Development,’ and on ‘The Incarnation as the Basis of 
Dogma ;’ but the central doctrine of the Christian Faith is not admitted 
in its pages to the honour of separate treatment. This may probably have 
been due to the feeling that the subject was too large and important to be 
treated along with others. The present volume may, therefore, be regarded 
as in some sort a supplement to Lux Mundi. As a volume completing 
those studies it cannot be regarded. For here again are shortcomings, 
which the author proposes to make good by the issue of another volume 
dealing with such topics as the conception entertained in early Greek 
theology of the supernatural in its relation to nature, the relation of 
Ebionism and Gnosticism to the theology of the New Testament, and the 
conception of the Incarnation at different epochs in the history of the 
Church. In his lectures Mr. Gore attempts to give expression to the same 
intellectual principle as was attempted to be given expression to in Lwx 
Mundi, ‘ the principle, namely, that all right theory emerges out of experi- 
ence, and is the analysis of experience ; that the right method of philosophy 
is not a priori, abstract or external, but is based in each department of 
enquiry upon a profound and sympathetic study of the facts.’ Asin Lux 
Mundi also, the hypothesis of Evolution is accepted, and the same anxiety 
to keep within the limits of the teaching of the Church is evident. Sin- 
gularly enough the Atonement and the doctrine of the Atonement are 
simply mentioned, and the latter is mentioned only to be left aside. There 
can be no question as to the ability of the lectures. If there is nothing 
very profound in them, there is nothing which is very startling. They 
contain ae fresh interpretations of Scripture ; but these, for the most 
part, are such as will commend themselves to the experience of the reader. 
Mr. Gore assumes the anthropocentric character of the Universe, and speaks 
of Christ as at once ny se ner and natural, ‘the crown of nature,’ an 
idea suggested among theologians by Bishop Butler, and among scientists 
by Mr. Fiske. His definition of a miracle is ‘an event in physical nature 
which makes unmistakably plain the presence and direct action of God 
working for a moral end ;’ a definition with which little fault can probably 
be found, but his illustration of it is unfortunate, as it either assumes that 
the death of physical organisms is not a fundamental law of nature, or it 
confounds spiritual with physical death. The volume, however, is de- 
serving of very careful study, both on account of its contents, which, to 
say the least, are rich in suggestions, and as showing the drift of theological 
opinion among an influential party in the Church of England. 
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The Apology of the Christian Religion Historically Regarded with 
Reference to Supernatural Revelation and Redemption. By 
the Rev. James Macereaor, D.D., Columba Church, 
Oumaru, etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891. 


Apologies of the Christian faith seem to be endless. Christianity appears 
to be beset on all sides by enemies, and to be in the position of having 
continually to turn from one side to another in order to confront either 
some new foe or an old foe in a new quarter. Now it is criticism, now 
science, now philosophy, now history ; all the same, it is continually being 
called upon to give an account of itself, to meet the attacks of its assailants, 
and to justify its existence. Such at least is what we may gather from the 
writers of works on apologetics. For our own part we are disposed to 
think that Christianity is its own best apology, and is continually provid- 
ing the world with proofs of the fact. Dr. Macgregor would almost seem 
to be of the same way of thinking. He is nota professional writer of 
apologetics, he tells us, but has here put down what has struck himself as 
the true apology of the Christian religion, and though he argues largely about 
miracles and other of the evidences of Christianity, it is not so much in 
them that he finds the justification of the Christian religion as in the effect it 
has had upon the world. His method. though scarcely new or original, 
may be commended for its wisdom. Taking the second century of the 
Christian era, a century in which, as he remarks, the Church was some- 
what wanting in great or leading spirits, he shows what Christianity had 
done, and what fruits it was bearing in the faith and lives of its professors, 
and then argues back to what he calls ‘ primeval’ Christianity ; and while 
showing that a religion, which could produce such fruit at so remote a 
distance from its beginning, and could continue to do so, must have been 
divine, he seeks to justify the belief of those by whom Christianity was 
first received. As might be expected, Dr. Macgregor comes across most 
of the controversies which are at present running their course, and across 
many others which have long since been laid aside, and on all of them he 
has something to say. At times his language is pointed and vigorous, more 
especially when he is dealing with the theories of Strauss and Baur, but it 
is always courteous. Dr. Macgregor writes as one who is sure of his 
cause. One may not exactly approve of the arguments he employs or 
agree with his statements, still the work is written with great learning and 
ability and freshness of thought. Among works of its kind it will be 
difficult to find another in which the subject is dealt with in a more forcible 
or attractive way. 


Dogma and the Church of England. By A.I. Fitzroy. Edin- 
burgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1801. 


In this volume Miss Fitzroy may be said to have proved that in the 
Church of England the tendency has long been among many of her most 
conspicuous leaders for their preaching to become less and less metaphysical 
and more and more practical. It may be said too that she has shown that 
within the communion of which she writes there is less fierceness about 
opinions and a wider prevalance of the spirit of tolerance. Allthismay besaid 
without accepting everything Miss Fitzroy cites in support of her argument 
and without agreeing in all that she says by way of commentary on the pass- 
ages from her favourite religious writers or in illustration or confirmation of 
their meaning. It is only fair, however, toadd that Miss Fitzroy believes that 
she has done much more than anything we have mentioned. With perhaps 
a single exception the words which occur most frequently on the pages of 
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her introduction are ‘dogmatism’ and ‘ dogmatists.’ By the latter is meant 
those who hold by religious dogmas, and by dogmatism sometimes their 
spirit and sometimes their practice as teachers. Against these and religious 
dogmas Miss Fitzroy runs full tilt; she never spares them and has 
many hard things to say about them. And what she seems to believe is, 
that in the course of her volume she has proved that in the Church of Eng- 
land, at least, the day of those who hold by dogmas is nearing its close, for the 
reason that dogmas have been found out and proved to be useless and mis- 
chievous. We may of course be mistaken, for when an unscientific writer 
begins to meddle with technical terms the result is often a fine confusion. 
With what is happening in the Church of England we are not here very 
deeply concerned ; but as Miss Fitzroy has lifted her subject into the 
region of theology, and our business is to test the value of her statements 
in that relation, we may refer to one or two. ‘ Dogmatism in theology,’ we 
are told, ‘may be defined as the authoritative statement of opinions claim- 
ing to be supernaturally revealed and not otherwise obtainable, on the ac- 
ceptance of which salvation is said to depend.’ Dogmatism in religion may 
be so defined, but no theologian, we imagine, would ever so define it. Nor 
would one ever dream of anything so unwise as confounding opinions with 
dogmas. Dr. Momerie is a great ‘ anti-dogmatist.’ Miss Fitzroy uses his 
saying, ‘The best creed in the world will never save a single soul ;’ and 
imagines that she has annihilated all ‘ dogmatists.’ It is forgotten that in 
making this statement Dr. Momerie is in a certain sense uttering a dogma, 
and that no ‘ dogmatist,’ whether ‘biblical’ or ‘ traditional,’ would main- 
tain that either the best creed or the best dogma in the world has the 
power to save, inasmuch as they believe that it is not the dogma or creed, 
but practical belief in it, or obedience to the will of God, that saves. In 
short, from a theological point of view, Miss Fitzroy’s introduction and 
many of her comments are not a little confusing. The blame is not hers ; it 
belongs to the school in which she has studied, and will belong to it as 
long as dogmas or truths are confounded with opinions, or private opinions 
imagined to be truths or dogmas of the Church. All the same, it is im- 
possible to deny that her book is in other respects written with brightness 
and vigour. 


The Early Church: A History of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries. By the late Davin Durr, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by his son, Davip Durr, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1891. 


The late Professor Duff was well known throughout Scotland both as a 
ripe scholar and as a man of affairs. The lectures which his son has here 
rinted are those which he delivered as the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
istory in the United Presbyterian Church. The period they cover is, 
roughly speaking, the first six centuries of the Christian Church. If they 
contain no new discoveries, they at least contain much that is new in the 
way of reflection. They may be commended, too, for their manifest fair- 
ness, their perspicacity, and style. In this last respect they are an excel- 
lent contrast to some of the wooden translations of dull German 
ecclesiastical histories of which we have more than enough. As shown in 
these lectures, Dr. Duff was both a clear thinker and a capable writer, and 
when we say that the pages of the volume before us are attractively written, 
we say what can be said of but very few books of its kind. We have 
spoken of Dr. Duff’s fairness. This is manifest on almost every page. He 
seems always to be alive to the fact that there are more sides than one to a 
question, and he does not hesitate to put the various sides of the questions 
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he has to deal with before his hearers and readers. He knows also when 
to be silent. His opinions are seldom difficult to make out, but on some 
occasions he refrains from expressing them, preferring to state the facts 
and to leave his hearers or readers to draw their own conclusions. At 
times, however, he can be quite as pronounced as any one, as for instance, 
in his defence of Clement of Alexandria against the charge of obscurity 
brought against him by Mr. Blunt. While sketching the broad outline of 
the Church's history and showing the forces that were making for and 
against its development, Dr. Duff does not forget the great Churchmen 
who, during the six centuries he deals with, were the Church’s leaders. 
Space is given to the Apostles, but more space, as is natural in a history 
of the Church, is given to the Fathers. Dr. Duff’s sketches of these, as for 
instance of Clement of Alexandria, Origin, Cyprian, Athanasius, Ambrose, 
and Chrysostom, are, though brief, sympathetic, impartial, and graphic. 
Mr. Duff has edited his father’s lectures with care, and has put into the 
hands of many a volume which will be at once a memorial and a help. 


The Preacher and his Models: The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
1891. By the Rev. James Statker, D.D. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1891. 


The models here taken are the prophets and apostles, more particularly 
Isaiah and St. Paul, and a lecture is inserted on the false prophets by way 
of warning as to what the preacher should not beordo. On Isaiah and St. 
Paul Dr. Stalker discourses fluently, and with no inconsiderable amount 
of scholarship and insight. Objection may now and again be taken to his 
exegesis, but all that he says in this connection bears the stamp of re- 
search and independent thought. The advice he offers to his hearers and 
readers is based partly on the lessons to be derived from the characters 
and practice of his models and upon his own personal experience as a 
clergyman, and is, as need hardly be said, deserving of caretul considera- 
tion by all who are contemplating the office of the preacher. There is a 
tone of earnestness and an air of culture about the lectures, which make 
them all the more attractive. Here and there Dr. Stalker is anecdotal, 
but his anecdotes are always to the point, and serve to carry home the 
lesson he is inculcating. Altogether the lectures are characterised by a 
large acquaintance with the ways and characters of the Scriptural models 
chosen, much practical experience, and thoroughly good sense. 


Jerusalem: its History and its Hope. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Illustrations. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1891. 


This is not a critical but an historical and pictorial work eloquently 
written and admirably illustrated. Mrs. Oliphant is rather hard on Biblical 
critics and inveighs against them in her introduction with a vehemence 
stronger than we are accustomed to meet with in the pages of a secular 
writer. The point of her attack, however, is somewhat blunted by the ad- 
mission that she has read very little of their writings and has no intention 
of reading more. Whether the critics are right we are happily not called 
upon here to decide, but it seems to us that the introduction is a little out 
of place and forms a somewhat discordant element in an otherwise delight- 
ful book. Mrs. Oliphant begins her story with the birth of David, King of 
Israel, and carries it down to the capture and destruction of the city under 
Titus. Of her manner of telling it, it is scarcely necessary to speak. Every 
page is eloquent, the kings and prophets of Judah are set before us in the 
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most graphic way, and we doubt whether the history of this the most 
famous of all cities has ever been so attractively told. Certainly in Eng- 
lish books, so far as our acquaintance with them goes, it has not. 


The Divine Library of the Old Testament: its Origin, Preserva- 
tion, Inspiration and Permanent Value. Five Lectures. By 
A. F. Kirxpatrick, B.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge, etc. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


These five lectures, though learned and scholarly, are not written for 
scholars, but for such lay readers as may desire to know something about 
the literary history of the Old Testament Scriptures, and are admirably 
fitted to serve the end for which they are designed. Mr. Kirkpatrick, as 
we need hardly say, is thoroughly versed in his subject, and those who de- 
sire to be introduced to it can with difficulty obtain a better or most trust- 
worthy guide. He writes with great care and caution and at the same time 
with considerable freedom. He is well acquainted with the results of re- 
cent criticism of the Old Testament, but is neither led away by the theories 
of the more advanced critics, nor is he concerned to maintain theories 
which have been proved to be untenable. Scholarship and caution go hand 
in hand through his lectures, and the result is a volume which, though of no 
great compass, contains a large amount of interesting and reliable informa- 
tion respecting the Hebrew Scriptures which cannot fail to deepen the in- 
terest of those who are unacquainted with it, in the fortunes and character 
of the Divine oracles. 


Erasmus and Other Essays. By Marcus Dons, D.D. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1891. 


The ‘ other’ essays in this volume are on Ackermann’s Christian Element 
in Plato, Hippolytus’s Homily against Noetus, Clement of Alexandria, the 
late Professor Maurice, Confucius, Christianity and Civilisation, and ‘ On 
Preaching.’ Some of them are quite venerable, one of them dating back 
to the year 1861, two of them to 1863, and one to 1872. Their contents 
are not particularly brilliant, and one wonders why they have been re- 
printed. The best of them is the one on Erasmus. That on Ackermann 
is not at all satisfactory. Two things are suggested by it. One is that at 
the time it was written the author was scarcely qualified to sit in judgment 
either on Plato or Ackermann ; and the second is that while fairly well 
acquainted with the translation, he had not compared it with the original, 
or even read the latter. The paper on Maurice would have been better 
left out. It is amusing to see its author using precisely the same language 
about the Cambridge professor as was not long ago used about himself ; 
and still more amusing is it to see one whose own views in respect to the 
Incarnation and Inspiration have been seriously impugned condemning 
those held as to the same dogmas by Professor Maurice. There is a fine 
air of assurance about the essays, and a good deal of style. Here is a sen- 
tence which is charming : ‘ Mr. Maurice, like many other men and women,’ 
etc. Here is another which, as coming from a theologian, is equally 
remarkable : ‘ It will recur to most readers . . . that if Christ’s death 
were merely to exhibit the love of God, and so encourage us to trust Him, 
this was unnecessary, for all the believing Jews trusted God without know- 
ing anything of Christ’s death.’ We saying nothing about the doctrine 
here enunciated. That is not here our concern. We are simply referring 
to the reasoning, and what it implies. Christ, we take it, came to make 
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known God’s love, in order that through knowing His love we might love 
Him, and through loving trust Him. Was this the sort of trust in God 
which all the believing Jews had? Dr. Dods can do better than he has 
done in this volume. But whether it is wise to publish his ’prentice work 
is his own concern. 


Old Dundee: Ecclesiastical, Burghal, and Social, Prior to the 
Reformation. By ALEXANDER MAXweELL, F.S.A. Scot. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas; Dundee: William Kidd. 
1891. 


Mr. Maxwell has here added another invaluable volume to our local 
histories. His former volume, Old Dundee, we had the pleasure of notic- 
ing shortly after its appearance, and we are glad to be able to speak of this 
in quite as high terms of praise, both on account of its contents and on 
account of the way in which they are put together. Old Dwndee dealt 
chiefly with post-Reformation times. This carries us further back, and 
deals with the period previous to the Reformation, or, rather, it begins as 
far back in the history of Dundee as the documents, which have survived 
the ravages of war and neglect, will permit. Like the previous volume, 
its contents are mainly extracts from existing documents, and here again 
we have to thank Mr. Maxwell for the skill with which he has woven them 
together into a connected story as well as for much more in the shape of 
explanations, but for which most of the extracts would, for the majority of 
readers, lose their interest. Here again also, as in Old Dundee, Mr. Max- 
well has proved himself a genuine antiquary, but moreso. Those who 
have looked upon Dundee with something of an antiquary’s eye, may 
frankly own his superiority in knowledge, and admit that he has solved 
several knotty problems. With sure insight he has identified the position 
of churches and convents, and has won the distinction of indicating the 
very probable site of a lost town or village. Goudie has long been a 
puzzle, but Mr. Maxwell has suggested with every indication of certainty 
that its remains are in the Camperdown policies, and produced docu- 
mentary evidence of the existence of Little Goudie Chapel. The contents 
of the volume divide themselves into two parts—the first dealing with the 
Church and its history in Dundee, and the second with the burghal and 
social life of the city, for such, we suppose, we must now call Dundee, 
though some, and perhaps with good reason, say that it ought, notwith- 
standing its Lord Provost, still to be ranked asatown. In the first of these 
two parts Mr. Maxwell fixes the sites of the various churches and gives 
their history so far as he has been able to make it out. St. Mary’s, origi- 
nally built by the Earl of Huntingdon, of course comes first, and a very 
chequered history it has had. Its connection with Lindores Abbey, the 
contentions between the Town Council and the Abbot of Lindores respect- 
ing the maintenance of the fabric, its frequent destructions, its rebuildings, 
the interest which the inhabitants of the town took in restoring their 
principal church and other matters in relation to it, are all dwelt upon and 
illustrated by aptly chosen passages from ‘ The Book of the Church ’ and the 
‘ Records of the Burgh Court,’ two ancient MSS. dating, the former from 
1520 and the second from 1523. Students of old Scoitish literature will 
note the excellent emendation to a passage in Stewart’s metrical version of 
Boece, given at page 5, which satisfies both the exigencies of the rhyme and 
completes the sense. After St. Mary’s Mr. Maxwell proceeds to treat of 
the other churches in Dundee, of which the ancient burgh seems to have 
had a good number, the oldest among them being apparently St. 
Clements. But not only do we obtain much information respecting the 
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ecclesiastical fabrics, we learn much also in the pages of this extremely 
interesting volume respecting the ecclesiastics themselves and those over 
whom, in spiritual things, they held rule, as well as of the way in which 
the services of public worship were conducted. Speaking of St. Mary’s, 
whose stately tower he conjectures, and rightly we believe, to have been 
crowned with arches of stone, like St. Giles’, Edinburgh, he says : ‘ With- 
in the spacious and lofty building, when all the accessories for magnificent 
ritualistic service had been provided ; when the High Altar, on its central 
dais, was covered with cloth of gold and laden with precious service books 
and silver vessels glittering with jewels ; when the others, which stood 
around the walls, were spread with fair linen cloths or costlier covers of 
diverse colours, whereon the missals and psalters, chalices, and patens, of 
such value and beauty as the faithful were able to offer ; and when the 
many priests, in copes of varied richness, in vestments of silk and tissues 
of gold, ministered each at the altar of his saint ; or in the time of High 
Mass, joined together in stately procession around the Church, with cruci- 
fix and sacred relics, and, amid the swinging of fragrant censers, united 
their voices in chanting solemn psalms to the resonant peal of the organ, 
the spectacles presented—so effective and so impressive—although to some 
they may appear vain and meaningless, could hardly have failed in guiding 
the devotion of humble votaries and imbuing simple souls with feelings of 
reverent worship.’ Glowing as this description is, it is founded entirely 
upon the documents its author had under his hand, and is a sample of the 
way in which he reconstructs the past and places it before.the reader’s eyes. 
In a notice like this it is impossible to convey to the reader any idea of the 
wealth of information the volume contains. It must suffice to say that 
in dealing with the Church at a later period Mr. Maxwell has, of course, 
to speak of the Wedderburns, and advances some very feasible arguments 
in support of his contention that Robert Wedderburn was the author of 
that singular and remarkable work, The Complaynt of Scotland. The part 
devoted to the burghal and social life of the town is, if anything, more 
attractive even than the first part. Here we learn about the houses, 
dress, food, and arms of the inhabitants, their households, the rights and 
property of children, the social position of women, the crafts, schools, the 
luxuries of one part of the people and the poverty of the other, together 
with the crimes which were perpetrated, the way in which they were 
punished, while many of the extracts afford curious glimpses into the 
domestic life of the town. Aitogether the volume is one of exceptional 
interest and value, and, along with Old Dundee, forms a history of which, 
so far as we are aware, no other town or city in Scotland possesses the 
equal. 


Pitt. By Lorp Rosesery. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891. 


Readers of this latest edition to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s ‘Twelve 
English Statesmen’ Series will have but one regret, and that is, that there 
is not more of it. From beginning to end the attention is carried on with 
an ever increasing interest. As a brief monograph intended to give a clear 
and vivid conception of a great English statesman it leaves nothing to be 
desired. Its noble author writes with a literary skill that is rare, and while 
perusing the pages of his narrative one is tempted to wish that he could be 
induced to quit the stormy arena of politics for the quieter paths of litera- 
ture. The biography of Pitt, however, has still to be written. None of 
the attempts which have hitherto been made to write it, though most of 
them have something to be said in their favour, can be considered entirely 
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satisfactory. Neither Tomline, nor Stanhope, nor indeed any one of his 
biographers has had access to all the material which is known to exist for 
the purpose of a biography. Lord Rosebery has given us one or two speci- 
mens of the materials with which they were unacquainted, which encour- 
ages the hope that some day a full and complete biography of England’s 
greatest Peace minister will be given to the world. Meanwhile the little 
monograph before us will have to do duty for it. In point of popularity it 
will probably in this age of small books and little leisure hold its own 
against all comers. Its author has the art of pressing into a small compass 
a large mass of information. Here and there its pages are lighted up with 
a flash of genial humour, as when the author alludes to ‘the furniture of 
Pitt’s Cabinet,’ or tells us that when Pitt ‘could not pay his coachmaker 
he would order a new carriage, as an emollient measure,’ or that ‘an ex- 
premier is usually forced, by any Cabinet in which he may serve as an or- 
dinary member, to be a fleeting and dangerous luxury.’ The character 
sketches, of which there are many in the volume, are graphically drawn 
and wonderfully life-like. All through, too, Pitt is dealt with in the most 
kindly and impartial manner. Politicians, however, might have something 
more to say in defence of his Irish policy ; but here we have nothing to do 
with such matters and must leave the controversy to them. 


Mahdiism and the Eayptian Soudan: being an Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Subsequent Events 
in the Soudan to the Present Time. By Major F. R. 
Wineate, D.S.0., R.A., Assistant Adjutant-Geueral, for 
Intelligence, Egyptian Army. Maps and Plans. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


Much has been written about Mahdiism and the various religious and 
other movements connected with it in the Soudan, but the ideas prevalent 
about it are still far from agreeing with the facts or from being well in- 
formed. In the bulky volume before us, Major Wingate, who has occupied 
positions exceptionally favourable to a large acquaintance with the subject, 
aud is in other ways admirably qualified to speak upon it, has undertaken 
to deal with it on a large and extensive plan. Going back to the beginning, 
he treats of the Eastern religious sects in general, the Mahdis, the ethnogra- 
phical divisions of the Soudan, Mohammed Ahmed and his mission, and the 
outbreak which resulted from his preachiog, with the various attempts made 
to capture him. From this point the narrative may be said to widen out 
and become more general, and Major Wingate gives a very full and detailed 
account of the history of the Soudan in all its varying religious and mili- 
tary aspects down to the present. On all the ‘points with which he deals, 
the author is entitled to speak with an authority almost unequalled. His 
information is drawn for the most part from original letters and documents, 
from personal intercourse with leaders of several of the Moslem sects in 
the country, from persons actively engaged in the revolt, from the 
examination of prisoners, and from the letters, diaries, and statements of 
officers and others who have been more or less engaged in the country 
during recent years, and in personal contact with the movements of which 
he treats. The subject is not an easy one to deal with, but Major Wingate 
has probably done the best that can be done for it at the present moment. 
That he has written with great care is unquestionable. To the general 
reader the book may appear to be too full of details. All the same, the 
volume is a mine of valuable information, and though the translations of 
the Mahdi’s correspondence and other Arabic documents are long and 
tedious and by no means edifying, the work would have been incomplete 
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without them. As it is, the volume is the fullest and most trustworthy 
handbook on this subject yet issued, and future historians of this impor- 
tant episode in African history and in the history of Islamism will be com- 
pelled to draw largely upon its pages. The work is abundantly supplied 
with maps and plans, which besides being valuable in themselves, serve to 
throw light upon the text. A supplement has been added on the reoccupa- 
tion of Tokar, with extracts from the correspondence of Osman Digma, as 
well as a series of appendices and an excellent index. 


Letters of James Smetham, with an Introductory Memoir. Edited 
by SaRAH SMETHAM and WituiAM Davis. Portrait. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


We are not at all surprised to learn that scarcely one of all Smetham’s 
numerous correspondents is known to have destroyed a single letter he 
wrote. A few such letters, as are here printed, are a literary treasure 
which few would care to part with. Itis rare that any modern letters have 
so greatacharm. There is a lightness of touch and an air of sportiveness 
about them, but at the same time a quickness of thought and perception, 
together with a sincerity and earnestness which makes one feel that they 
are the genuine utterances of a bright and noble spirit, conscious of the 
greatness of life, and penetrated by a sense of the exceeding beauty of the 
intellectual and spiritual world. Judged by the measure of his popular 
success, Smetham as a painter was not a success. His failure in this 
respect may be almost said to have killed. He was not, however, without 
his admirers. Among them may be mentioned Mr. Ruskin, who more 
than once in the volume before us bears witness to the remarkable ability 
exhibited in his work, and, in one of his lectures, drew special attention 
to the great originality of one of his drawings on a theme so frequently 
painted as the Last Supper. Speaking of some of his etchings, Mr. Rus- 
kin writes : ‘I think this last very beautiful indeed ;’ and again he writes : 
‘These etchings of yours are very wonderful and beautiful. I admire 
both exceedingly.’ Smetham’s father was a Methodist preacher. He was 
born in 1821, and when eleven years of age was sent to a boarding school 
at Woodhouse Grove, Yorkshire, where the sons of Methodist preachers 
are educated. On leaving school he was articled to E. J. Wilson, the 
Lincoln architect who wrote the literary part to Pugin’s Examples of 
Gothic Architecture. Here most of his time was spent in drawing Comuses, 
Satans, Manfreds, and for a whole year his work was to draw the figures 
about Lincoln Cathedral. He entered as a probationer in the Royal 
Academy in 1843, took to art as a profession, and exhibited first 
at Liverpool, and in 1851 and the three following years at the 
Academy. Next he became teacher of drawing in the Wesleyan 
Normal School, Westminster. He continued to work hard at his 
profession as an artist, but the fashion of the times was against 
him. In 1878 an exhibition of his works was held in the studio of D. 
G. Rossetti, who, in announcing their arrival, wrote, ‘many of them have 
quite delighted and astonished me by their extreme beauty. Indeed they 
are, in colour, sentiment, and nobility of thought, only to be classed with 
the very flower of modern art.’ Important sales were made, ‘but,’ to use 
the words of Mr. Davies, who contributes the introductory Memoir, ‘ this 
closed the account. The pencil was laid aside, the hand lost its cunning. 
The light of his fine intellect faded. He abode in the silence of a closed 
spirit.’ His death took place in the beginning of 1889. Mr. D. G. Ros- 
setti probably indicates the real cause of Smetham’s want of success when 
he says, ‘ His extreme isolation can only account for such work not having 
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found a more extended field of encouragement.’ Smetham was aware of 
his failure with the public, but believed that in another sense he had not 
failed. There is little sense of depression in his letters. They are always 
buoyant and cheerful, and singularly rich in thought and in the poetry of 
expression. 


Annals of my Early Life, 1806-1846, with occasional Composi- 
tions in Latin and English verse. By CHARLES WorRDs- 
worTH, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews and Fellow 
of Winchester College. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1891. 


This is a remarkably vigorous production for an octogenarian, whether a 
bishop or a layman, and quite as interesting as it is vigorous. The Words- 
worth, even more than the Coleridge, family have made their mark upon 
the country, and anything from any one of its members, because of the 
sterling good sense and scholarship with which it is sure to be informed, 
is certain to be well received. In this volume, the venerable Bishop of St. 
Andrews discourses pleasantly of the incidents in the first forty years of his 
life. These, with the exception of the time spent in a few excursions abroad, 
were passed in England. Another volume is to follow dealing with the years 
he has spent in Scotland. As in all autobiographies the author has to speak 
much of himself, yet there is in its pagesnothing of egotism. Itis remarkable, 
indeed, how little the author obtrudes himself on the reader and how com- 
pletely the latter is made to feel that he is listening to an old man repeat- 
ing the story of his life in the simplest and most unaffected way. As might 
be expected, the incidents related are usually more or less ecclesiastical ; 
but although this is the case, there is an entire absence of pedantry, in- 
tolerance, or party-spirit, Dr. Wordsworth has his own opinions, but he 
loyally accepts the principle that others have a right to theirs, and acts 
upon it. The consequence is, that in reading the volume, one feels that 
it is pervaded by a widely tolerant and genial spirit. Altogether this first 
volume of Dr. Wordsworth’s Annals is interesting and valuable, adding 
much to our knowledge of the inner life of the ecclesiastical movements of 
the time and containing not a few pieces of information connected with the 
literary history of the past generation. 


The New Calendar of Great Men. Biographies of the 558 
Worthies of all Ages and Nations in the Political Calendar 
of Auguste Comte. Edited by FREDERIC HARRISON. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1892. 


Besides editing this work and contributing a number of its articles, Mr. 
Harrison has written a brief but highly interesting preface in which he 
makes all the excuses possible for the construction of the calendar and so 
far disarms criticism. He freely admits that objection may be taken to 
many of the names placed in the Calendar, and that many have been 
omitted from it which might, and, in the opinion of some, ought to have 
found a place in it. In this respect we have nothing to say. As a calendar 
the work strikes us as something of a curiosity, and so we imagine it will 
all who are not of the Positive persuasion. For our own part, if a calendar 
is requisite, we should prefer the old and Christian. On the other hand, 
as a piece of literary work the volume has much to commend it. It is not 
a dictionary of biography. It has the advantage which a dictionary has 
not, the advantage of bringing together in a continuous reading and in brief 
and condensed chapters, an account of most of those who have contributed 
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more than others to the development, say, of ancient poetry or philosophy, 
feudal civilisation and modern industry, ancient poetry and the modern 
drama. The lives or sketches and the explanatory chapters prefixed to 
each of the thirteen months of the Positivist year are unquestionably well 
done. Apart from its peculiar teaching, the volume as a record of 556 of 
the chief men and women of the world, can scarcely fail to be a useful 
handbook and will probably find a multitude of readers, not a few of 
whom, we imagine, will be not a little surprised to see placed in the calen- 
dar many names they would least expect to find in it, and not less to find 
that ce names of all whose work has been purely destructive are entirely 
omitted. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by WILLIAM 
ALDIS WRIGHT. Vol. V. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1892. 


In this, the fifth volume of the new edition of the ‘Cambridge Shakes- 
peare,’ we have the three Parts of King Henry VI., King Richard III., 
and King Henry VIII. The preface to the original edition of the volume, 
which was the joint work of Mr. W. G. Clark and Mr. Aldis Wright, the 
present editor, is, asin the preceding volumes of this edition, retained. 
Mr. Wright, however, has added a useful note to it, indicating at what 
stage the discussion as to the relation between the Quarto and Folio text 
of King Richard III. has arrived, and giving the opinions of Mr. Spedding, 
Professor Delius and Mr. P. A. Daniel. Those who wish to form their 
own opinion on the subject will find the requisite material in Mr. Wright’s 
notes where the various readings of the Folios and Quartos are all regis- 
tered. From a note on the first page we learn that the editor has been 
fortunate in discovering in the library of Lord Mostyn another copy of the 
first edition of the play upon which the Second Part of Henry the Sixth 
was founded, the copy in the Bodleian being previously the only one 
known. It is scarcely necessary to say that there is here, in this volume, 
the same excellence in editing which has characterised the volumes preced- 
ing it. 


Text-Book of Comparative Anatomy. By Dr. ARNOLD Lane, 
with Preface to the English Translation, by Professor Dr. 
Ernst HaEckEL, F.R.S. Translated by Henry M. Brr- 
NARD, M.A., and Matitpa Bernarp. Part I. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


The work of which this is, in the main, a translation, was founded on 
the eighth edition of Oscar Schmidt’s text-book of comparative anatomy, 
the original of which, again, was based on the summer lectures of 
Johannes Miiller, long the foremost authority in Germany on anatomy 
and physiology. When called upon to prepare a new edition of Schmidt's 
manual, Professor Lang, instead of re-editing the work, re-wrote it, 
bringing it up to date, and besides paying particular attention to the illus- 
trations, of which he increased the number, introduced several improve- 
ments in the arrangement of the material, and especially by his clear and 
systematic reviews prefixed to the anatomical account of each race, greatly 
enhanced its value. The work has lost nothing by translation. In some 
respects it has gained. The style is simpler and wore concise. Additions 
have also been made to it from the notes which Professor Lang had col- 
lected for the emendation and expansion of his own text. In short the 
translators may justly claim that their work is a new and improved edition 
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of the original. Professor Haeckel contributes a short commendatory pre- 
face in which he does full justice to the exceptional merits of the work. 


Religious Tract Society’s Publications. 1891. 


With the expansion of the original Tract, for the issue of which the 
Society was formed, into magazines and volumes, the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society have acquired something like permanent 
value and a larger field of usefulness. While religious in tone, 
they are always interesting and instructive, and their issue is be- 
coming more and more one of the features of the season. To notice 
them all is here impossible, but something may be said about a few. 
First of all we have the yearly volumes of Sunday at Home and The 
Leisure Howr, each of which contains an abundance of varied and enter- 
taining reading. That of the former is more of a religious character 
and contains one or two series of excellent papers connected with the 
Bible, while that of the latter is more secular in its character. There is a 
fair amount of fiction in each, together with a large number of papers deal- 
ing with historical and scientific subjects in a popular way, the aim of the 
editors being apparently to keep their readers well informed in all that 
may interest them both as regards religious and secular knowledge.—Dr. 
Sayce’s Races of the Old Testament forms one of the series entitled ‘ By- 
paths of Bible Knowledge,’ and is a study in a comparatively new field. 
Ethnolczy is but a young science, and it is only within the last three or 
four years that a study of the ethnology of the Old Testament has become 
possible. The discoveries of Mr. Flinders Petrie led the way, and Dr. 
Sayce has here endeavoured to give a popular account of the distinguishing 
features of the different races referred to in the Old Testament scriptures. 
—In The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light of Egyptian Lore the Rev. H. 
G. Tomkins reviews the Old Testament narrative of the Life of Joseph in 
the light thrown upon it by recent discoveries in Egypt and by the results 
of other archzelogical researches. Like the work just noticed, this also be- 
longs to the ‘ By-paths of Bible Knowledge’ series.—The Heroes of the 
Telegraph is a work which will appeal to a wide circle. In simple language 
it gives an account of those who have taken a foremost part in the develop- 
ment of the electric telegraph, and describes in terms sufficiently clear and 
untechnical the inventions which have from time to time been made for its 
improvement as a means of communication. The ‘ heroes’ of the telephone 
are also noticed.—Another volume dealing with heroes is of a different 
kind. It has for its title Heroism in Humble Life and is translated from 
the records of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy by L. G. Séguin. 
The stories are all drawn from French life and exhibit some beautiful 
phases of self-sacrifice among the humbler classes.—Those who desire to 
retain their health or to improve it will find many useful hints and direc- 
tions in Dr. Alfred T. Scholfield’s handy little volume entitled How to 
Keep Healthy, while those who wish to succeed in business may profit 
by the perusal of Brief Cownsels Concerning Business, written by ‘An Old 
Man of Business.’—Italian Explorers in Africa by Sophia Bompiani tells 
the adventures, travels, and labours of Cardinal Massaja, Cecchi and 
Chiarini, Count Pietro di Brazza, Dr. Traversi, and other Italians in the 
Dark Continent. In The King’s Cup Bearer, the author of Christie’s Old 
Organ re-tells the story of Nehemiah, Ezra’s noble associate. 


The Prayers of Jesus Christ (Macmillan), is a series of brief Lenten dis- 
courses delivered in the Temple Church by Dr. Vaughan, the Master of 
the Temple. The lectures are in all six, and besides dealing with the 
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prayers of our Lord in their general aspect, treat of His prayers after His 
baptism and the others prayers which He is recorded to have offered up on 
other occasions by St. Luke, who is called by Dr. Vaughan ‘the special 
Evangelist of the prayers of Christ. 

The Gate Beautiful (Macmillan) is a series of twenty-seven discourses by 
the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. They are admirably written, and 
like their author’s other sermons, are remarkable for the fertility and 
beauty of the illustrations with which he seeks to enforce the truths on 
which he dwells. The first of the sermons gives the title to the volume. 
Most of them appear to have been addressed to the young. They are not 
less fitted for the perusal of the mature and old. 

The Rev. A. J. Church has prepared another volume of Stories from the 
Bible (Macmillan). This second series begins with the story of Jacob and 
Esau and comes down to that of Daniel. As a story teller Mr. Church has 
few rivals. His volume is prettily illustrated with woodcuts after Julius 
Schnorr. 


Cardinal Beaton (Blackwoods), is an attempt on the part of the Rev. 
John Herkless, minister of Tannadice, to sketch the character and policy 
of one of the best abused men Scotland has produced. For his facts Mr. 
Herkless has gone to the original authorities and has apparently left 
nothing undone to arrive at the truth respecting the ‘ great Cardinal.’ His 
comparative freedom from prejudice is remarkable. He does full justice 
to his ability and patriotism, and makes no attempt to exonerate him from 
his faults. At the same time he handles very roughly most of the traditions 
which, mainly through the influence of Knox and Lindsay, have made his 
name so unpopular. Beaton’s hostility to Wishart is fairly enough accounted 
for, but the argument to show that Wishart was not secretly acting with 
the ‘ English Lords’ is not conclusive. Mr. Herkless’ conclusion may be 
cited: ‘It is not often given to a priest, who can achieve no victory by the 
splendour of his arms, to be numbered among the saviours of civil liberty 
and political independence ; yet plain historic truth must give Beaton, 
what popular tradition refuses him, a place among Scotland’s greatest 
statesmen and among her patriots.’ The encomium, if such it may be 
called, is merited, and Mr. Herkless deserves credit for having ventured, 
in the fuce of so many prejudices, to pronounce it. 


Annals of Our Time, Vol. III., Part I. (Macmillan), is the most recent 
instalment of Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe’s continuation of the work begun by 
the late Mr. Joseph Irving. It begins with the date of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Her Majesty’s accession to the throne and comes down to the 
end of the year 1890. To those who are acquainted with the work there is 
no need of commending it. Its day to day register of the social and poli- 
tical events occurring both at home and abroad render it invaluable as a 
book of reference, and those who possess the other parts of the work will 
lose no time, we should say, in procuring this. There is the usual ample 
index at the end of the part before us. 

Martin Luther. German Student Life. Poetry (Maclehose) is the title of 
a volume containing three lectures by the late Dr. W. B. Robertson of 
Irvine, upon the three topics indicated. They have been delivered over 
and over again in different parts of the country, and when delivered 
always drew together a large audience. The editor has been careful to 
follow Dr. Robertson’s manuscripts, but the improvisings which used to be 
so characteristic a feature of the lectures are not here, and the lectures 
have unquestionably lost much of their charm and a considerable wealth 
of illustration. In their printed form, however, they will be welcomed by 
many as a further memorial of their author’s genius. 


XIX. 16 
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In Early Scottish Poetry (Hodge), the first of the ‘ Abbotsford Series of 
the Scottish Poets,’ Mr. George Eyre-Todd makes an attempt to interest 
readers in the ancient poetry of Scotland. The poets here selected are the 
Rhymer, Barbour, Andrew of Wyntoun, and Henry the Minstrel. Ex- 
tracts are given from each of these, and to the extracts from their writings 
or supposed writings is prefixed an introduction. A biographical sketch is 
given of each of the poets, and the difficult words are explained at the side 
of the pages. The attempt is one that deserves to succeed. 


Mr. David Hannay’s Rodney belongs to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
‘English Men of Action’ series. It is a clear and fascinating piece of 
writing, carrying us back to the days before Nelson, and sketching the life 
and battles of the most famous of the great generation of English Admirals 
who raised the navy to the level at which it was found by the hero of 
Trafalgar. Some old controversies are revived, and particularly that in 
which Monkbarns of the Antiquary appears, as to the invention of ‘ break- 
ing the line.” Whether Rodney was indebted to Clerk of Eldin or not for 
the idea, he was certainly the first of the admirals to adopt it, and thus to 
set an example which was afterwards followed with important results. 
His victory over Grasse off Dominica, where he first broke the line, 
was, as Mr. Hannay remarks, ‘ the turning-point in the history of naval 
warfare. From that time forward . . . admirals manceuvred to beat 
the enemy, and not to keep their line intact.’ 


Thomson’s The Seasons and Castle of Indolence is an excellent piece of 
editing from the hand of Mr. J. Logie Robertson, who has prepared it 
for the ‘Clarendon Press Series.’ It is well supplied with notes, introduc- 
tions, a biographical sketch of the author, and a glossary, and is an accept- 
able addition to a very excellent series of school books. 


Tennyson for the Young (Macmillan), by the editor of Charles Lamb, tiie 
Rev. Alfred Ainger, is a little volume which can scarcely fail to win its 
way into the schoolroom and among children. The selections have been 
made with judgment. The brief notes which have been appended are 
such as to afford help to young readers. 


Mr. Smart’s Introduction to the Theory of Valwe (Macmillan) is based on 
the teaching of Menger, Weiser, and Béhm-Bawerk, and makes few pre- 
tensions to originality. The author, however, has the credit of setting out 
their theory with clearness and ision. He has a thorough grasp of his 
subject, and his treatment of it is not without a certain felicity of illustra- 
tion. 


A Primer on Browning (Macmillan) is a work which will prove acceptable 
to most readers of Mr. Browning’s Poems. One chapter is devoted to a 
sketch of the poet’s literary life, and another to pointing out the principal 
features of his poetry. The rest of the volume is taken up with a minute 
and elaborate analysis of Mr. Browning’s poems, in which many helpful 
and valuable critical and historical notes are interspersed. 


Dave Macdonald (Alex. Gardner) is an admirably written ‘ Romance of 
the Riviera’ by E. R. Macnicol, in which the interest is exceedingly well 
maintained. Dare Macdonald is a wonderful child. All the same he is 
strangely attractive, and the way in which the author has woven the 
interest of the story around him deserves great praise. —Mrs. Molesworth’s 
stories for children are always acceptable. In Nurse Heatherdale’s Story 
(Macmillan) her young readers will not fail to find the usual attractions of 
her writings. The volume is well illustrated by Mr. Leslie Brook. 
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Burnsiana (Alex. Gardner) is the first part of a yearly publication which 
would appear to have a long future before it. Its editor or compiler is Mr. 
J. D. Ross. Yearly he proposes to gather all that has been printed or dis- 
covered during the preceding twelve months that is of any interest or value 
in connection with Burns or his writings, and to issue it in a small quarto 
volume similar to the one before us. Those who appreciate Burns will 
know how to value the work. In the present volume we have criticisms, 
anecdotes, biographical items, notes of certain reliques of Burns, addresses, 
poems written in memory of the poet, and many other things, all of which 
attest the unwearied diligence with which the collection has been made. 


Memorials of Auld Langsyne (Alex. Gardner), is a volume of poems 
written by Mr. Thomas C, Latto, and dedicated by him to the ‘noble 
schoolmasters of Scotland,’ The principal poem in the volume is ‘ The 
School Examination,’ and accounts for the dedication, This poem gives a 
lively description of a School Examination in the old times, before School 
Boards were invented and almost before Her Majesty’s Inspectors appeared 
on the scene. Describing as it does one of the great eyents in Scottish 
rural life of the past, it is a memorial worth preserving. It will remind 
many who are atill living of what used to be, and help younger generations 
to understand what education was in the old days of parochial schools. 
Another noteworthy set of verses is entitled ‘The Country Sacrament.’ 
It is written in quite a different strain from Burns’ ‘ Holy Fair,’ and de- 
scribes with very considerable skill : 

* A Scottish country sacrament, 
Wi’ holy fervour taken.’ 


With the year 1892 Hazell’s Annual (Hazell) attains its seventh issue. 
Year by year it is steadily increasing in bulk and usefulness. This year’s 
issue shows considerable improvements. About one hundred new biogra- 
phies have been added, a detailed account of State pensions is given, and 
additional articles have been inserted dealing with educational, political, 
philosophical, engineering and other matters. 


Under the title L’ Avenir de 0 Europe envisagé au double point de vue de la 
politique de sentiment et de la politique d’intérét (Félix Alcan), M. Ch. 
Vigoureux has issued a work which may possibly attract considerable at- 
tention in the political world, at least in France. His aim is to show the 
necessity for a union of the Latin races, especially between France and 
Italy, with Russia for an ally. Sentiment and interest alike he thinks de- 
mand sucha union. The countries of the Latin race and Greece he be- 
lieves have suffered from their alliance with Great Britain and will suffer. 


Professor 8. S. Laurie has taken advantage of a second edition of his 
Ethica, or the Ethics of Reason (Williams & Norgate), being called for to 
enlarge considerably both the scope and the argument of his work. We 
are glad to see that both his volumes—the Metaphysica and the Ethica— 
have been so thoroughly and extensively appreciated as to render neces- 
sary their republication. The changes and additions made on them now 
are valuable as giving greater unity and completeness to them both, and 
the form in which they now appear is a decided improvement, from a book- 
lover’s point of view, on that formerly adopted. It is hardly necessary to 
add that in the new material we have the same conciseness, perspicuity, 
and sustained reasoning as gave the earlier editions their charm and have 
won for them so prompt and distinct a mark of public favour. 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


Under the title EZssays Chiefly on the Original Texts of the Oid and New 
Testaments (Longmans), a selection of excellent essays, which the Rev. T. 
K. Abbot has contributed to various magazines and reviews, has been 
deservedly reprinted. They deal with such topics as the Massoretic text 
of the Old Testament, the Hebrew text before the Massoretes, New Testa- 
ment Lexicography, the Greek language in Galilee in the time of Christ, 
and historical evidence and the miracle of the Holy Thorn.—From Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co, we have a number of excellent re-issues. First we may 
mention the second and third volumes of their new edition of the late Pro- 
fessor Maurice’s Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, which have long been out of print 
and hardly procurable. Next we have a fresh issue of Dr. Farrar’s 
popular volume, Seekers after God. This makes the thirteenth edition of 
the work in its collected form. From the same publishers, too, comes a 
one volume edition of the Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell, uniform 
with their one volume editions of the Poems of Wordsworth, Lord Tenny- 
son, and Matthew Arnold. The author of Tom Brown’s School Days con- 
tributes an introduction to the poems. Another reissue of the same firm’s 
is Patrick Kennedy’s Collection of Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts. 
The stories are less grave and more imaginative than those of the brothers 
Grimm. In many of them there is a strong vein of humour.—Next to 
these may be mentioned Mr. Gardner’s new edition of the late J. F. 
’ Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West Highlands. The reissue has reached 
the third volume. As in the original edition, the Gaelic and English 
versions are given on the opposite pages.—The first edition of M. C. Secré- 
tan’s La civilisation et la Oroyanee having been quickly exhausted, it has 
been republished by M. Félix Alcan.—Readers of Burns will be glad to see 
a second edition of Mr. J. D. Ross’s Rownd Burns’ Grave (Alex. Gardner). 
In its new and enlarged form it will, we should say, prove all the more 
acceptable. ; 











